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“A thoughtful and well-researched reconstruction of archaic Celtic tribal 
spirituality.” 


JOHN MICHAEL GREER, AUTHOR OF THE DRUIDRY HANDBOOK 


“This fascinating account of the Druids—from ancient to modern 
practice—provides a comprehensive history of the tradition as well as 
everything one needs to know to practice this vibrant path of healing and 
magic.” 


MARTHA SHIDELER, AUTHOR OF CAITLIN: PRIESTESS OF THE GODDESS 
AND EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT CELT 
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. a fantastic guide on modern Celtic polytheism. Filled with 
important information on history and modern, practical takes on rituals, 
this book is a must for the aspiring polytheist. An engaging and thought- 
provoking read from start to finish—I loved it!” 


DOMHNALL IRVINE, DRUID OF SYLVAN CELTIC FELLOWSHIP 


“Secrets of the Druids has been updated and expanded, strengthening 
some its best features, such as its detailed linguistic resources. I heartily 
recommend it to anyone interested in Celtic culture and spirituality or 
the ancient world in general.” 


MARK DEFILLO, DRUID BELENIOS ATEGNATOS OF KREDENN 
GELTIEK HOLLVEDEL AND FORMER ASSISTANT EDITOR AT AMERICAN 
HINDUISM TODAY MAGAZINE 
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Abbreviations, Spellings, and Signs 


BCE Before the Common Era (= BC) 
CE Common Era (= AD) 

Lat. Latin 

Olr. Old Irish 

Mod. Ir. Modern Irish 

PCelt. Proto-Celtic 

PIE Proto-Indo-European 

pl. plural 

Sg. singular 


This book contains many terms in the Celtic languages of Old 
Irish, Gaulish, and Welsh. A systematic guide to the pronunciation 
of these languages is found in appendix F. 


For consistency in the spelling of names and places from 
ancient mythological texts, James Mackillop’s Dictionary of Celtic 
Mythology (Oxford University Press, 1998) has been used as a 
guide. Old Irish terms are generally cited from the headword 
forms in the Dictionary of the Irish Language, the standard 
reference for medieval Irish originally published by the Irish Royal 
Academy, now updated and maintained online at www.dil.ie. 
Proto-Indo-European roots generally follow the simplified forms 
given in Calvert Watkins's American Heritage Dictionary of Indo- 
European Roots. 


The sign » indicates that one word historically developed into 
another; for example, Lat. caster » Welsh caer means that the 
Latin word caster took on the form caer in Welsh. Conversely, the 
derivation of a word can also be indicated with the opposite sign, 
thus: Welsh caer « Lat. caster. 


The asterisk sign (*) in front of a word indicates that it is a 


reconstructed form that is not found in actual writings or 
inscriptions. 
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FOREWORD 
Remembering the Druids 


Stephen E. Flowers, Ph.D. 


The secrets of the ancient Celtic druids—like the Holy Grail—have often been 
sought, though few have found them. Druids and their magic, lore, and rituals 
have fascinated everyone who has come across them—from the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, who thought of the druids as powerful sorcerers and wise 
philosophers, to modern revivalists, who see in the druids a natural, “green” 
solution to the problems of the world. 


Druidism has been the subject of many attempts at revival. These first 
started more than two hundred years ago in Britain and have continued to the 
present day in America and elsewhere. This undying appeal is easy to 
understand once you immerse yourself in the legends and lore of the ancient 
Celts. After all, the lore of the druids is really the esoteric understanding of that 
very mythology. The ancients seem to have understood many things better than 
we do today. They seem to have lived more fully and harmoniously not only 
with nature but also with their own spiritual heritage. 


The Celts of old had many things we still admire today—and will continue 
to admire more in the future. They were not only fine craftsmen but also great 
lovers of poetry and the power of the spoken word. To them the family, the clan, 
and the tribe were all-important. It is, of course, well known that among the 
ancient Celts women enjoyed a greater status and authority than they do today in 
modern Celtic countries. This stems not so much perhaps from an ideologically 
based matriarchy as it does from a natural and vigorous culture in which the best 
in all its forms, no matter where it comes from, is encouraged. 


If you feel yourself being drawn to the lore and mystery of the Celts, yet do 
not want to be lost in a twilight world of mere imagination and speculation, 
Secrets of the Druids has the drink for which you have been thirsting. Teresa 


Cross spent many years doing the kind of painstaking research necessary to write 
this book. She has delved into some truly occult literature in the fields of Celtic 
philology and linguistics. There she has found many a gleaming treasure and 
carefully brought them back to share with you. She has dug at the obscure end of 
the rainbow. By doing so she has made information and ideas available to the 
reader that would probably have gone undiscovered if she had not had the 
insight to search them out in the only places they could be found. When you read 
Secrets of the Druids you will be receiving accurate historical information about 
what the ancient druids believed and taught, applied in a living system of 
modern druidism working in the world today. That is why this is not merely a 
book about druidism—it is a book written from within druidism. 


Some people are concerned when they read about such attempts to revive the 
pagan past of various national groups. Many will try to bring up the apparent 
attempts in this direction undertaken by the Germans in the years leading up to 
World War II. But just because experiments have gone wrong in the past does 
not mean that the idea is not a noble one full of healing promise. It is true that 
the human species is headed every day toward a more global village. Mass 
communications, interlocked economies, and the possibilities of worldwide 
destruction lead us more and more to an understanding of this. Yet at the same 
time we see true nations rising up to establish their identities and authenticity— 
the Lithuanians and dozens of others achieved their independence, while many 
Germans seek to become more whole again. 


In the past the solution might have been envisioned as some kind of 
worldwide federation or one-world government. But now the under-standing is 
dawning that such a solution is not only unlikely but also downright unnatural 
and perhaps even malevolent. Such a solution as commonly envisioned today 
would not lead to universal peace but would probably ensure the final 
destruction of the world. The final conflict could even more easily be a civil war 
rather than any other kind. 


For a model of health, we like to see that individual human beings have 
independence and freedom and that they are able to individuate in their spiritual 
quests. Each individual—a whole organic entity made up of body, mind, and 
spirit—has the responsibility to seek their own freedom and independence. The 
same can be said for whole peoples or national folk groups, who are also (seen 
over time) whole organic entities with their own unique physical, intellectual, 
and cultural identities. 


If a family works best with all its members living in an authentic, 
individuated way, then will not the human family work best with all of its 


various natural national groups existing in authentic, individuated ways? This 
means that each group—the Celts, the Germanic folk, the Greeks, the Slavs, and 
so forth, and all their subgroups—must find a way to self-expression, self- 
actualization, and self-determination before such authentic individuation can 
take place. It is only in this process, or after it has been completed, that we can 
really look for a healthy, peaceful human family. Individual species of culture, 
like the many endangered species of animals, must be preserved, nurtured, and 
defended if a true model of health is to be sought for the world. 


It has been said that on Saint Patrick’s Day everyone is Irish. The same may 
be true for Halloween, which is directly based on the Celtic Irish holiday of 
Samhain—summer’s end. We all celebrate ancient Celtic customs in one way or 
another. We do this partly because they belong to some of our families’ roots, 
but also partly because of the influence Celtic (especially Irish and Scottish) 
culture has had on English and then American society. There are druids in our 
collective past. Teresa’s work here makes it more likely that there will again be 
true druids in our collective future. The system of druidism expressed in this 
book, like other authentic, practical explorations of national (natural) 
mythologies and magical systems, can provide a seed for the growth of the 
spiritual movements necessary for this new, healthy, and peaceful model of the 
family of humankind to emerge. 


Stephen E. Flowers, Ph.D., studied Germanic and Celtic philology and 
religious history at the University of Texas at Austin and studied the history of 
occultism at the University of Góttingen, West Germany. He received his Ph.D. 
in Germanic Languages and Medieval Studies with a dissertation titled Runes 
and Magic in 1984. He is the author of more than fifty books, including Lords of 
the Left-Hand Path, The Magian Tarok, Icelandic Magic, and Revival of the 
Runes. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


A Cultural and Linguistic 
Family 


Some people say that most readers skip the preface. I am glad that you are 
reading this one. I wrote this small tome almost thirty years ago. You now have 
in your hands a work that should have set the Celtic pre-Christian religion in its 
rightful place among other Indo-European religions: Iranian (Persian), Scythian, 
Indian (Indo-Aryan), Norse or Teutonic, Roman, Hellenic, Thracian, Slavic, 
Baltic, and so forth. By the way, there is no such thing as an “Aryan” or Indo- 
European race. This is about a cultural and linguistic family. It seems that 
anytime you mention “Proto-Indo-Europeans,” one extreme faction is going to 
erroneously call you racist or the other extreme faction will hope that they can 
commandeer it for that purpose. There is no Celtic race. If you want to learn 
more about genealogy and DNA, then I recommend Blood of the Celts by Jean 
Manco (2015). 


My original book was criticized by those who would have hoped for me to 
lie to them and tell them that Celtic religion and their druidical priesthood 
(druids were a class of Celtic society, not of all Indo-European societies) were 
matriarchal. But Celtic society was never matriarchal in any sense of the word. It 
was not male chauvinistic either. To understand more fully what this all means, I 
would recommend that you read Cynthia Eller’s book The Myth of Matriarchal 
Prehistory (2000). Celtic kinship terminology was patrilineal and had some 
bilineal tendencies like that of Proto-Indo-European ancestors’ kinship 
terminology. There is nothing in the records of the literature or from philology 
that would indicate that the monarchs or priesthood was dominated by women. 
The term bandrui in Old Irish indicates that there were female druids, but it also 
indicates that they used a special prefix, ban- (from ben, Old Irish for “woman”), 


to tell us that the particular druid was a woman or that the woman was a druid. 


Now I never intended that anything I wrote herein was meant to be taken as 
a spiritual law or inscribed in stone. All the rituals were based on materials we 
find in Celtic lore or from Vedic material. Vedic materials were plundered 
whenever there was a suggestion from archaeology. I owe a great depth to 
various Hindu texts, including The Vedic Experience by Raimundo Pannikar 
(1977), the Brahmanas, and the work of Hervey DeWitt Griswold. My attempt at 
reconstructing Gaulish/Brittonic was on shaky ground. Such attempts are always 
dangerous. Since those days, a lot of materials have come to light, and new 
books have been published on Gaulish grammar and vocabulary. There is even a 
modern version of Gaulish. 


Finally, I want to make clear to the reader that I, as the author of this work, 
have since moved on to study Celtic Christianity. I am not a guru or religious 
leader of Celtic pagan religion. The organization Druidiactos (later Druidiacta) 
became a part of Kredenn Geltiek Hollvedel and Druidiacta Aremorica. There is 
an organization called the Sylvan Celtic Fellowship based on the older 
Druidiacta materials and this book. There are also Irish and Gaulish polytheist 
reconstructionist groups you may want to investigate on the World Wide Web. 


I want to give special thanks to Stephen Flowers, Ph.D., Mark De Fillo, 
Segomaros, Donald Ervin, Searles O'Dubhain, C. Lee Vermeers, and others who 
have defended my work online or given me encouragement. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A New Celtic Renaissance 


The religion of the ancient Celtic peoples has been one of the most 
misunderstood of the pre-Christian European religions. The priesthood of this 
religion has been the object of more speculative fantasies than any other 
European priesthood. Since the rediscovery of the barbarian past of ancient 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, each generation has made 
the druids representatives of the irrational ideals of the times. This is mainly 
because at the time the druids were rediscovered from classical sources, the 
philosophies then current in Britain had developed the ideal of the “noble 
savage" and the concept of “natural religion”—both of which played a large role 
in the rise of the antiquarians’ fascination with the druids, megalithic 
monuments, and the origins of the British people. 


The Age of Enlightenment had seen the rise of scientific thinking, but also 
following it came the rise of Romanticism and many fringe areas of speculation. 
British and Anglo-Irish antiquarians such as William Stukeley, John Toland, and 
Edward Davies, to name a few, started publishing a great deal of this sort of 
work. To many of these writers and to their followers in later times, the idea that 
the Celtic people and their druids were polytheists and made sacrifices to their 
gods and goddesses was abominable. Many tended to project their Christian 
religious ideas onto the druids and created a smokescreen of fantasy around 
them. Others, despising the barbarism of their ancestors, took a very grim view, 
thought of them as nasty savages, and made up horror stories about them in 
much the same way as they had done with the Native Americans and Polynesian 
peoples. 


There have been countless other fantasies created about the Celtic peoples 
and their druids since the nineteenth century. Mainly, each group has tried to 
project something of its own ideals of the noble savage onto the Celtic tradition 
—whether it be British Israelism, matriarchy, pan-shamanism, and megaliths, or 
a kind of sword-and-sorcery fantasy. However, there is another version of the 


Celtic traditions that is grounded in solid scholarship and scientific methods. 
This is the view based upon comparative studies of the linguistics, history, 
folklore, and mythologies of Indo-European-speaking cultures. With these 
methods and tools we can truly discover what the Celts believed in by asking the 
Celts themselves what their old religion was about rather than telling them what 
their religion was about. This means not allowing oneself to create an old Celtic 
religion or druidism from one’s own aspirations and beliefs but instead 
reconstructing the religion based on the oldest documents that preserve the 
authentic elder faith. This is what I have done in this book. I have asked the Old 
Irish storytellers, brehons, druids, and so on what they believed and did and got 
the answers through careful study of the native traditions. 


I have used the best critical materials and primary sources available in the 
relevant fields. I have diligently compared the Celtic traditions to other Indo- 
European traditions with which they are closely related. (Although the term 
“Indo-European” is normally considered to be a linguistic designation, it is used 
in this book, for the sake of convenience and in accordance with modern 
scholarly practice, to refer to peoples and cultures that have used Indo-European 
languages.) Whenever Celtic tradition was silent on a particular matter, I have 
reverted to the traditions of the Indo-Europeans—the ancestors of the Celts—as 
reconstructed by great comparative mythologists such as Georges Dumézil, 
Emile Benveniste, Bruce Lincoln, C. Scott Littleton, Jarich Oosten, and many 
others referred to in the bibliography. But the important thing to remember is 
that I have endeavored to keep the Celtic tradition as authentic as possible. This 
book is not intended to provide a simple do-it-yourself religion; rather, it as a 
true guide for those who want to follow the ways of their ancient Celtic forbears 
or those who are fascinated by the ancient Celtic religion and want to understand 
something of its metaphysics. 


This book is the result of a decade of study and research. Not only have I 
studied the old Celtic materials, but I have also put many of the ideas into 
practice and experimented with the system as a whole in practical ways. This 
book is a practical guide for becoming part of a new Celtic Renaissance, which 
we call Druidiacta. The name is a neologism based on the reconstructed Gaulish 
word for “druidism.” Its Old Irish cognate, druidecht, *druidism" or druidry, was 
often used as a synonym for the heathen Celtic religion or paganism. I have 
intentionally made sure that this reconstruction would be balanced between the 
sexes so as not to discriminate against women (or men, either). But it is a fact 
that the ancient Celtic peoples had a male-dominated society. This perhaps 
uncomfortable fact may distress some readers, but I must point out that the 


concept of equality between the sexes was not much of an issue to the ancient 
Celtic peoples, and to pretend that they were matriarchal or that things were 
more ideally equal between the genders in that society is not necessary to have 
greater equality today. The ancient Celtic way of life was rugged and rough, and 
we must take this into account when we consider what they were doing in the 
elder days. To fail to take these differences between our modem society and 
their ancient culture into account is to be not only ethnocentric but also 
chronocentric. 


This book is a handbook or manual for starting your own touta (tribe) in the 
Druidiacta movement. This way you can join others for fellowship and 
celebration with the appropriate ceremonies and rituals besides learning the 
meanings and the metaphysics behind all of these Celtic customs and traditions. 
Also I hope that this book will be the first to make sense and order of the basic 
Celtic religious system so that people no longer need to make up something from 
nothing and will instead be able to understand the system as a whole rather than 
as fragmentary remains of a half-forgotten culture. 





Ancient Customs 


1 


Celts, Druids, and Gauls 


THE INDO-EUROPEANS 


The Celtic peoples are a branch of the Indo-European group of peoples who had 
their origins in an area northwest of the Black Sea in the region of southern 
Russia from the Carpathian Mountains to the Volga, Don, and Dnieper river 
valleys. From about 4000 to 3000 BCE, the ancestors of the Celts, Germanics, 
Italics, Slavs, Greeks, Illyrians, and other Indo-European groups began 
migrating from their original homeland and settling central Europe and beyond. 
Other branches of the Indo-European family went eastward to the Urals, 
Turkestan, the Iranian plateau—all the way to the region of present-day India. 
Another group migrated southward to Asia Minor, becoming the Hittites. The 
ancestors of all of these peoples shared a common language, a common religion, 
and a common sociopolitical system. These Proto-IndoEuropeans were real 
people with a culture of their own. This has been an area not only for the study 
of linguists and archaeologists but also for many other specialists in comparative 
fields such as ethnology and cultural anthropology. Little evidence has been 
found for the assimilation of pre-Indo-European cultures into the culture of the 
IndoEuropeans, except in extraordinary cases (such as that of the Hittites) and in 
regions where the Indo-European languages were not adopted (Basque territory, 
for example). The culture of the Indo-Europeans took over wherever the 
language took over. This is what happened in the case of the Celts as well as 
among the Germanic peoples, and there even may have been previous migrations 
of earlier Indo-Europeans into areas that later became Celtic. 


The Celts were among the most conservative of the IndoEuropean peoples. 
They kept to their Indo-European traditions most tenaciously. Like their 
ancestors who had lived in eastern Europe, they loved cattle herding, horse 
breeding, mead drinking, poetry, and storytelling. They liked to make things out 


of wood and built timber dwellings. They lived in villages among their own kin, 
clan, and tribe. Their rulers were chieftains and those who had memorized 
history, laws, ethical principles, and religious lore. They had women and men 
talented at healing and magic or divination who helped people get over illnesses 
and emotional problems. People gathered for feasts and celebrations of the 
seasonal calendar. The evening was time for gathering around the fire to hear 
tales of long ago, of heroes, beautiful heroines, gods and goddesses, monsters, 
and otherworlds. During the cold half of the year, people would gather indoors 
not only to hear these stories but also to listen in fellowship to singers and 
musicians after feasting together. 


Like their Indo-European ancestors, the Celts raised not only oxen but also 
pigs, geese, and, in some places, sheep and goats. The Indo-Europeans knew the 
ash, aspen, beech, birch, elm, elder, fir, oak, and willow—the names for these 
trees being reconstructible from the early Indo-European languages. This 
evidence indicates a mixed forest and temperate climate for the original Indo- 
European homeland. Their favorite fish was apparently freshwater salmon. Mead 
was made from honey, which they also used as sweetener. They enjoyed milk 
from cows. Hunting was a sport among the Celts as well as their forebears. Their 
favorite game were boar, wild oxen (aurochs), bear, beaver, fox, badger, and 
squirrel. They knew of wild horses, frogs, and snakes. They enjoyed nuts, 
berries, fruits, and they grew cereal grains for porridge, beer, and bread. 


During the time of their cultural unity, the Indo-Europeans made weapons 
and tools from stone and copper. The stone battle-ax was one of their favorite 
early weapons. The Celts developed short swords and excelled at making spears, 
lances, and javelins. The Indo-Europeans also knew of the wheel and made 
wagons. The Celts designed excellent chariots for use in warfare, and they even 
used ball bearings and sophisticated axles. 


The Indo-European aristocracy was made up of warriors and their families 
as well as those recognized for their great learning and prodigious memories. 
The king was the warrior-leader recognized for his prowess in battle or regarded 
as a descendant of a great hero (usually considered the son of a deity). Among 
the Celts and Germanic peoples there were women who fought in battle 
alongside their husbands and lovers. The warrior class was entrusted with the 
protection of the people and their property so that if a neighboring tribe were to 
attack them they could defend themselves or retaliate. 

The common people were herders, farmers, and stock breeders who 


produced agricultural products necessary to sustain life. Beef, dairy, and cereal 
crops were the staples. There were also people who raised sheep for wool. 


Weavers, merchants, and many other people talented at crafts and arts were also 
among them as well as poor people who had to work on land they did not control 
or own, much like tenant farmers or serfs. They suffered many hardships in 
Indo-European and later Celtic society. The common folk often had to pay 
tribute to the warriors, and landowners collected a share of the crop or livestock 
raised by their tenants or clients. In return for this, the farmers received the 
much-needed protection of the warriors. 


The priesthood consisted of those with prodigious memories. They spent 
many years cultivating this knowledge from the time they were small boys until 
they were adults living with older men who taught them all the old tales, laws, 
histories, myths, legends, and rituals of their people. Among the Celtic folk, 
these men were called druids (Gaulish druides). There were other religious 
specialists in the priestly class besides those who memorized religious lore. The 
Celts had a class of prophets or wizards who were poets and who learned how to 
make invocations, prayers, charms, spells, and foretell the future through omens. 
These men were called uates (sg. uatis) in Gaulish. 


Similar to the uates was a class of women who were seeresses. They did 
much the same thing as the uates, but they were also priestesses of certain 
goddesses. These women were called ueledas (in Old Irish they had various 
titles, such as inghean an dagha, “daughter of fire,” or banfili, “female seer”). 


Other Indo-European tribes had priesthoods similar to those of the Celtic 
folk. The Vedic Indians, or Aryas, had a priesthood of purohitas, hotars, 
adhvaryus, udgatrs, and so on. The early Romans had their flamens, augurs, and 
various other priests; the Greeks had the hiereds, the Norsemen had the godi and 
vitki; the Goths had the gudja and sinista, and the old Prussians their criwe. 


All of these priesthoods had many things in common, particularly in their 
rituals and the structures of their mythological themes. The similarities between 
these many priesthoods are not mere coincidences. They shared a common Indo- 
European heritage that their fathers and mothers had handed down to them 
through their learning and was then passed down from teacher to student. 


These priesthoods were not only concerned with the lore of the divine but 
also with the right performance of rituals or sacrifices, which were considered 
beneficial to the people, their gods, and the multiverse or cosmos. Without 
sacrifice the cosmic order would break down and natural disaster would occur. 
Victory in battle and success in life, childbirth, and the next world were 
dependent upon the performance of sacrifice. The gods were seen as the friends 
of humankind and givers of those things considered good in life. The gods 


reflected human society: like their worshippers, they lived in clans and tribes and 
had leaders and skilled craftsmen. The difference between them and humans was 
in their great powers and their magic. Gods also enjoyed a sacrifice just as the 
humans did. In performing the sacrifice, the humans were holding feasts or 
banquets in honor of the gods, much the same way as people throw birthday 
parties today. 

The Indo-European divinities had a threefold class structure much like that 
of their human worshippers in the Proto-Indo-European (PIE) days. This had 
been referred to by some scholars as the “tripartite ideology.” 


Function Class Ideal 

First Function priests and kings law and magic 
Second Function warriors strength and courage 
Third Function herdsmen and farmers economic prosperity 


This is the threefold, or tripartite, ideology that modern comparative 
mythologists have discovered in the mythologies, religions, and philosophies of 
the ancient Indo-European peoples. They inherited this system from a time when 
they were all one people—the Proto-Indo-Europeans. This tripartite system is 
well documented in Celtic traditional literature and reflects the archaic pre- 
Christian beliefs that were handed down by the druids, uates, and bards of the 
Celtic peoples. This system is also found in Germanic, Vedic, Roman, and other 
Indo-European mythologies, but it is lacking in non-Indo-European mythologies. 


This system was very much alive until mediaeval times in Ireland’s social 
classes and in India’s caste system. 


Ireland India 
Priests druid brahmans 
Warriors fláithi kshatriyas 
Producers airig vaishyas 


In the society of the gods of the Indo-Europeans, this system is even more 
obvious. 


Rig Veda Lebor Gabala Edda Pre-Capitoline 


(India) (Ireland) (Iceland) (Rome) 

Mitra Lug Óðinn (Odin) lupiter 

Varuna Nuadu Tyr Dius Fidius 

Indra Ogma bérr (Thor) Mars 

Ashvins Dagda Freyr Quirinus 
Brigit Freyja Ops 


The first two sets of gods represent the magician and the judge. The next 
gods are the warrior gods who represent physical strength, and the last two pairs 
of gods represent either twin brothers of fertility or a male and female couple 
(brother and sister, or father and daughter, or mother and son) who represent 
fertility and fecundity (economic prosperity and sexuality). These match with the 
three functions, or three ideals, we discussed earlier. The first function is 
concerned with magic and law, like that of priests and kings; the second function 
is concerned with physical strength; and the third is concerned with productivity, 
sex, and material well-being. 


This system is the key to understanding Celtic as well as other IndoEuropean 
myths, and these functions permeate the ritual, myths, and literary themes we 
will encounter along the Celtic spiritual path. 


The structure of the classes, divine societies, and ideologies are not the only 
things we know that the Indo-European religions had in common. The names of 
many of the deities and a word for “god” can also be reconstructed. 


The Indo-Europeans thought of the shining light of the sky as the abode or 
source of the main class of gods and perhaps the place of the high god himself. 
This is *deiwos, “god,” “shining one,” and the main god was *dyeu-pater 
(literally “father sky”), whose name was kept intact among certain Indo- 
European tribes (see appendix D for a list of many of these divine names). This 
“Father Sky” was a very powerful entity; he was considered the leader god 
among the Greeks and the Italic peoples, but his place of importance was lost to 
other gods among the Indians, Celts, and Germanic peoples. Sometimes another 
god, the Thunderer or Oak God, took his place; or he was considered to be the 
same divinity. In other times and other places, a god of magic was to assume this 
place. The Celts worshipped Lugus, whose name was earlier thought to derive 
from the ProtoIndo-European root *leuk-, “light,” but is now considered to be 
derived from a Celtic root, *lugion, which means “oath.” The Celtic Thunderer 


was called Taranus, and he was depicted with a chariot wheel and lightning 
bolts. He resembles many of the other Indo-European Thunderers such as Indra, 
Thor, Perkunas, and Perun. The Celts also inherited a belief in other groups of 
beings such as the giants, from whom many of the gods descended and with 
whom they competed in the cosmic struggle for sovereignty. I will be discussing 
this in more detail in chapter 5. 


THE CELTS 


We know the Celts descended from the Proto-Indo-European tribes and that they 
settled a great deal of western Europe in ancient times. Their neighbors to the 
north were another group of Indo-European tribes we call the Germanic peoples, 
while their neighbors to the south were the Italic peoples who settled present-day 
Italy. In terms of archaeology, the Indo-European culture from which the Celtic 
peoples had their beginnings is the Urnfield culture of the Bronze Age in central 
Europe. Other cultures, which immediately preceded them, were the Battle Axe 
and Beaker Folk. The first Iron Age of the Celtic folk was the Hallstatt phase, 
which spread out from the Austrian alpine region and southern Germany. During 
the Hallstatt phase, the Celts spread settlements across central Europe to the 
British Isles from about 800 BCE to 500 BCE. The great movement in art and 
ironworking came circa 300 BCE, when the La Téne culture spread from the 
region where present-day Switzerland is located. 


By the end of the La Téne period, the Celtic peoples had occupied the 
British Isles and the areas that are now France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
southern Germany. Not much later they began expanding again, and Celtic tribes 
went southward and sacked Rome and Delphi (Greece) and conquered much of 
Iberia (present-day Spain). The same group who sacked Delphi set up a colony 
in Galatia in Asia Minor (present-day Turkey). This was the time of the Celts’ 
greatest strength and power. The Boii tribe of the Celts settled eastern Europe in 
a region that later bore their name— Bohemia, “home of the Boii." They and 
other Celtic tribes ruled the Geto-Dacian peoples (related to the Thracians). The 
Celtic lands were usually named after the toutas (tribes or folk groups) who 
lived there. The Greeks were the first to give the general name of Keltoi 
(Celts) to them, and in Latin this name was borrowed as Celtae. The Greeks and 
Romans also called them the Gauls (Galatae), but later the terms were not used 
synonymously. Despite the fact that the Britons and many Irish tribes in ancient 
times spoke dialects of the same or similar languages and often had the same 


customs, the Romans did not call them Gauls but reserved that name for only 
those of the regions of Belgium, France, and the Celts of the Swiss and Austrian 
areas. The Celtic folk referred to themselves by their tribal names until the 
Romans gave them a sense of a national identity during the time of the Roman 
Empire. What did they call themselves? 


CELTIC ETHNIC NAMES 


In the native language Latinized English or Etymology 
Keltoi Celtae Celts 

Galatoi Galli Gauls 

Prettanoi Brittones Britons, “painted ones” 
Belgoi or Bolgoi Belgae Belgians, “bag-men” 
luernoi > lueriu Hibernia Ireland, Old Irish Ériu 


and Erainn, “Irishmen” 


Eluetioi Helvetii Helvetians, “Swiss 
Celts,” “golden ones” 


This is just to illustrate a few of the tribal names and their etymologies (more 
are to be found in appendix D). From this you should get a feel for the political 
plurality as opposed to the cultural unity. The ancient Celts recognized their 
common cultural identity while at the same time thinking of themselves as 
having a tribal and familial identity that kept them from unifying into an empire. 
Romans, on the other hand, thought of themselves as citizens of a city, which 
grew in power, and so they felt patriotism more toward Rome than to their tribes 
or clans. There had been attempts by certain powerful Gaulish tribes to unify 
Gaul, but they failed because either the client tribes rebelled or the Romans 
under Caesar stopped them. Thus, our idea of “the Celts” as a designation for all 
the peoples of the Celtic language and cultural family is largely a modern 
concept. 


The archaeology of the Celtic peoples indicates that the religion developed 
from older Indo-European traditions and that contact with distant kinsmen in the 
old Indo-European homeland continued as they went westward across Europe. 
From the Proto-Indo-European days to the Urnfield culture, the priesthoods may 
have begun to develop more complex specializations. During this period they 
may have begun a more highly organized metaphysics of fire and sun cults— 


symbols for the high gods of their people. They also identified fire as a symbol 
for the heat and light from above. In the Bronze Age, a cremation cult began in 
central Europe and lasted for a short period, but the older burial mounds 
prevailed as they did in the time of Proto-Indo-European unity. The burial 
mounds of the Proto-Indo-Europeans are called kurgans, and the earliest 
archaeological record of the Indo-European expansions is identified with the 
Kurgan culture. 


The Celtic priests were collectively known as druids, but the druids were 
certainly not the only priests of the Celts. The name druid derives from a plural 
form in the Latin sources, but this word in Gaulish was singular druis and plural 
druides. The other types of priest were the uatis (pl. uates), the gutuater (pl. 
gutuatres), and the uelis (pl. uelites) or ueleda (pl. ueledas). All were 
collectively called druids, but the druid proper was the chief priest and judge 
who advised the Rix, the chieftain or king. 


There were occasionally large intertribal gatherings, such as in the territory 
of the Carnutes in Gaul or at Tara or Uisnech in Ireland. On these occasions the 
most respected and powerful druid hosted the convention with other druids 
representing their tribes. This druid was the *uerdruis, or “arch-druid,” of the 
convention. In Ireland this gathering was called a feis and the hosting druid the 
ard-drui. The word druis itself derives from the Proto-Indo-European root *dru-, 
“firm, solid, steadfast,” and from this the English words “true,” “truth,” and 
"tree" also derive. The word druis does not derive from the Greek word ópuq 
(drys), *oak," but both terms do come from the same Proto-IndoEuropean root. 
The Gaulish words for “oak,” incidentally, were *deruos and *cassanos, 
"twisted, gnarled [tree]." 


The great Irish scholar of Celtic languages and literature Myles Dillon was 
one of the first to point out the striking similarities between the Celtic druids and 
the Vedic Indian Brahmans. Since that time, many more studies have been done 
in this area of comparative scholarship, including those of Georges Dumézil, the 
founder of a whole field of comparative Indo-European mythology. 


Like the Celtic druid, the Vedic Brahman priest, called the purohita, was the 
priest-judge and adviser to the raja, or king. Vedic sacrifices share many 
similarities in detail with those reported among the Celts, as described in the 
Celtic literary tradition and which have been found in the archaeological record. 
This has long been one of the most fascinating areas of Celtic studies among 
philologists, cultural anthropologists, and comparative mythologists. Now we 
can take this historical data and, with its help, begin to reclaim our ancestral 
Celtic heritage in place of the misinformation and fantasy we have heard, and we 


can get to know better the old gods and goddesses as they actually are. 


In the next chapter, we will take a look back at some of the past attempts at 
reviving druidism and the sometimes highly imaginative fictions that were 
created when scholarship was lacking. 


2 


Survivals and Revivals 


The pre-Christian religion of the Celtic folk never completely died out despite 
the centuries of Christianization in the Middle Ages. The yoke of the church 
came to Ireland in the fifth century CE, but not everyone instantly converted, 
and even those who did convert did not give up all their beliefs in the old Celtic 
deities, the otherworld, and other native concepts just because they accepted a 
new god and a new hero. 


The church was forced into accommodating many of the beliefs of the folk 
rather than the other way around. The churchmen of the Celtic lands were from 
remote Rome, which was the center of the new religion, and they could not have 
had the kind of success they did without adopting a liberal policy of allowing the 
older gods to become saints and sanctifying many of the older heathen or pagan 
customs. Even the druidic class survived the new religion in ancient Ireland and 
so did many of their ceremonies. This is because Ireland remained Celtic and 
was not conquered by Rome as many other Celtic territories had been. The 
Christians could not even eliminate the older sacrifices, although that was the 
main thing they intended to displace with their own sacrifice, called the “Mass.” 


The common folk of the Celtic countries continued to make their offerings to 
the old deities in the form of sacrifices to the aes side, “people of peace.” 


The old mythological tales about the gods from the elder faith continued to 
be retold by the class of professional storytellers and their songs sung by the 
bards. The sagas of Fionn mac Cumhaill and his fian (war band) of heroes 
preserved a great deal of the mysticism from Celtic religion in both the earliest 
written sources and in the oral traditions, which are still remembered by 
Ireland’s storytellers. The sagas of Cúchulainn, the Táin Bó Cúailnge (Cattle 
Raid of Cooley), and related tales were preserved in old manuscripts in very 
early forms of the Irish language—forms of the language that sometimes predate 
the arrival of Christianity there. Most of these texts were copied down by 


medieval Irish monks who probably preserved them for their literary merit and 
out of patriotism for their tribe and people. Textual evidence from the language 
and style points to these tales as having been written down by those who had 
memorized them from the oral tradition, for often they sound like transcriptions. 


Much of the information found in the early Irish writings have been 
gratuitously called into question simply because they were written down by 
Christian clerics. This is an ad hominem fallacy. We must bear in mind that in 
those days the church was more liberal in the treatment of native beliefs in 
Ireland, and this is why the older religious material survived to the extent that it 
did. 

In Gaul and Britain it was a different story. The Roman rulers sought to 
displace the native culture and sociopolitical system with their own Latin 
(Roman) ways. The Romans succeeded in supplanting the Gaulish language with 
Latin, but this process took nearly five hundred years until the last speakers of 
Gaulish died out. 


But even at that, the French language, a direct descendant of the Latin 
spoken in Gaul, is full of words that were borrowed from the original Gaulish. 
Latin never caught on in Britain, for the British natives preferred their own 
language to that of the Roman soldiers and governors. When the Romans finally 
pulled out of Britain after four hundred years of occupation, Latin disappeared, 
leaving only the Christian clergy speaking it. Also, many Latin loanwords were 
incorporated into the native Brittonic language. Britons continued to speak 
Brittonic as it rapidly developed into Old Welsh and Old Cornish. During this 
same period of time, and at the time of Arthur and the Saxon invasions that 
followed, many Cornishmen went with their families to Armorica in Gaul and 
set up the colony of Brittany. 


A northern dialect of Brittonic was spoken in southern Scotland and 
Cumberland, which linguists have labeled Cumbric. The majority of speakers of 
this dialect emigrated to North Wales after the battle of the Gododdin (Votadini). 
Cornish eventually met its seeming demise in the 1790s when the last native 
speakers died, but scholars and bards would keep it alive for a later revival. 


Ireland was never under the yoke of Rome; and while the druids of Gaul 
were abolished officially in 54 CE by the emperor Claudius and Suetonius 
Paulinus attacked British druids in 61 CE, they would remain in Ireland for at 
least another four centuries. Druids remained as a secular institution even after 
tuath (Olr. tuath < PCelt. *touta) fell to the foreign cult of Christianity. Druidic 
teaching took on a new guise as the lore of the filid, the brehons, the ollams and 


the storytellers or historians called seanchaithe, “shanachies.” This was the time 
that druidry (druidecht) became a blend under the influence of the church. Many 
Irish clerics were also graduates of the old druidic or “bardic” schools in which 
fifteen years of instruction in oral traditions were transmitted, and many of these 
men committed these esoteric teachings to writing. 


The mythological tales of the old druids of the elder faith, which had been 
transcribed, were often copied down by clerics who were sometimes 
embarrassed about the stories these contained regarding the old gods. They 
would often write prefaces explaining these deities as demons who had fooled 
the older folk, or as angels who were not good enough for heaven but were too 
good for hell. Other writers would write down the tales describing the old gods 
as if they were mortal rather than divine. 


This process of rewriting the myths to read as if they were historical events, 
and of changing gods into mortals from the past, is known as euhemerism—and 
this was a popular practice for storytellers and recorders of myths. The Celtic 
gods were not the only group of ancient gods to be euhemerized. Snorri 
Sturluson, the author of the Prose Edda of Icelandic mythology, told a story of 
how Odin had been a ruler in “Asia” as the land of the Æsir. This process of 
interpreting gods as deified mortals is named after the Greek philosopher 
Euhemerus (330-260 BCE), who wrote in his Sacred History that gods were 
nothing more than men and women of great eminence who were deified for their 
achievements. 


Many medieval Irish historians grafted the older pagan myths such as the 
flood story onto the biblical flood myth and rewrote the native tradition to fit in 
with the new Christian mythology. The elder gods who had been turned into 
saints and fairies and the remaining mythic figures were transformed into 
prehistoric settlers of Ireland by these redactors. Yet, despite all these 
distortions, the native tradition still shines through. The structures and themes 
are intact, just waiting for the discerning eye to read between the lines. The 
Tuatha Dé Danann are the Irish version of the Norse Æsir and Vanir and/or the 
Greek Olympians, while the Fomorians are the Irish version of the Frost Giants 
or Titans. These redactions are not at all the terrible obstacles that some have 
tried to make them out to be. 


In recent times, philological and comparative studies of the medieval 
literature, coupled with the iconography and epigraphy of Celtic archaeology, 
have confirmed the Indo-European origins of the Celtic religion and the 
remarkable accuracy of the Old Irish literature and its conservatism. However, 
there are still many who remain in the dark on these matters and who have never 


had access to this information because most of it is yet to be found in popular 
works and is usually available only in scholarly works and journals. 


As Julius Caesar reported in his De Bello Gallico (On the Gallic War), it 
took up to twenty years to become a druid, and we find that in the Irish filid 
schools, it usually took fifteen years to become an ollam, or “master,” of the 
lore. Being an ollam was then the later secular equivalent of being a druid 
proper, but for all practical purposes they were essentially the same thing. Both 
druids and ollams were advisers to their chieftains, and both were highest 
authorities of learning. The new filid replaced the old druidic class, and the title 
of ollam replaced the druid of the tribe. The similarities between the Celtic 
druids and the Indian Brahmans caught the attention of the eminent Celtic 
scholar Myles Dillon, who produced several articles demonstrating the common 
Indo-European heritage of these two priesthoods. 


Druidic culture and learning survived in Ireland throughout the centuries in 
the form of these filid schools until the English began to destroy Irish culture in 
Tudor times with the Battle of Kinsale. There followed the Flight of the Earls, 
which left the surviving filid without patrons or employers. They had to find 
means of earning a living other than their songs and poetry. 


Ulster had been the last bastion of the old Celtic aristocracy of Ireland, and 
so the native learned class had to settle among the peasantry when the Ulster 
plantations were set up in Elizabethan times. An even bloodier struggle followed 
as a result of the military campaign of Oliver Cromwell, which devastated much 
of Ireland between 1649 and 1653. The traditions were shattered, never to 
recover. They could only be heard as echoes among the seanchaithe of the 
Gaeltacht (Gaelicspeaking area), who could recall stories learned by heart. 


Among the peasantry, the old heroes and gods were remembered, but not 
with as much ceremony and magic as had been the case under the professional 
filid and bards. But perhaps their poetry had more charm and more originality. 


Generally, the classical tradition of the Posidonian school (those works that 
follow the writings of Posidonius the Greek) are the most accurate of Greco- 
Roman accounts concerning the Celts and their druids. These writings of Strabo, 
Athenaeus, Caesar, Diodorus Siculus, and Pomponius Mela have proved to be 
the most corroboratory with the evidence from archaeology and agree with the 
native Irish tradition. The later traditions of the Alexandrian school are much 
less accurate and tend to depict the Celtic peoples and their druids as “noble 
savages” and crypto-Pythagoreans. Some of the classical commentaries are 
blatantly anti-Celtic, such as that by Pliny the Elder, which condemns Gauls as 


terrible savages of the worst kind and suggests the kind of horror stories one 
reads from early explorers encountering savages of the jungle. This kind of 
blatant bigotry and ethnocentrism on the part of Romans who dismissed the 
Gauls as terrible bumpkins can pretty much be ignored by an astute observer. 


The revival of Celtic religion has had a very long and difficult road because 
of the problems that the accidents of history have laid upon us. After the time of 
the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Cromwellian devastations of Ireland’s native 
learned class, there were a few English antiquarians who began speculating on 
the old stone monuments, which had stood since prehistoric times. The 
rediscovery of the old classical works also had led to the rediscovery of the 
ancient Celtic peoples. The first conclusion drawn was that the Celtic Britons 
had been responsible for the building of the megalithic monuments; this 
conclusion would be considered true until the twentieth century. From an early 
point onward, the era of fantasy and erroneous speculation about the ancient 
Celts and their long-dead druidic priesthood began to increase. Scholarship on 
the ancient religion was often simply wild guesswork and if writers didn’t know 
something, it seemed alright simply to make things up—the more eccentric the 
better. 


In 1536 druids appeared in Hector Boece’s Historia Gentis Scotorum (A 
History of the Scots) as practitioners of rites similar to those found in “Egyptian 
books.” According to people such as John Caius, druids founded Cambridge 
University. English antiquarians fell into a druidomania. They compared the 
druids to Pythagoras (obviously taking the hint from the Alexandrian sources), 
cabalists, early Christians, and the Chaldean Magi. In the 1700s English mystical 
cabalists began springing up in England, claiming to be inheritors of a secret 
tradition. How ironic it is that the people who destroyed the last vestiges of the 
old druidic traditions would pretend to be inheritors of that very tradition only a 
century later! 


William Stukeley, an English antiquarian, created a sort of Masonic 
Druidism and began concocting many theories concerning stone monuments 
from Stonehenge to prehistoric burial mounds. He was probably singly 
responsible for a great deal of the legends connecting druids with the megalithic 
culture in the popular folklore of Britain. 


In the nineteenth century, druids became confounded in the minds of many 
Englishmen and Welshmen with everything from Egyptians and the lost tribes of 
Israel to Freemasonry and the so-called natural Helio-Arkite religion of Noah. 


In the late eighteenth century, a Unitarian named Edward Williams invented 


his own brand of druidism out of the popular ideas of Deism and other Age of 
Enlightenment ideas. Williams dubbed himself Iolo Morganwg. In 1792 he set 
up some rocks on Primrose Hill in London and founded the first Gorsedd 
(gathering of bards). His innovative ceremonies evolved into the Gorsedd of 
Bards of the Isle of Britain. He forged a number of documents to “prove” the 
authenticity of his tradition and his theories concerning the history and origins of 
Welsh poetic practices of south Wales. His forgeries were well received in his 
own time and published as the Jolo MS and as a posthumous edition edited by 
John Williams ab Ithel (an Anglican rector) titled the Barddas. When 
Morganwg’s manuscripts were acquired by the National Library of Wales in 
1916, the Welsh scholar Griffith John Williams succeeded in exposing 
Morganwg as a fraud and forger. The hoax had fooled people so well that G. J. 
Williams still looked upon Morganwg as a romantic visionary as well as a 
forger. 
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Fig. 2.1. lolo Morganwg’s Pseudo-Druidic Cosmology 


But despite the exposure of Morganwg's hoax, the Morganwgian brand of 
druidism did not stop. Owen Morgan, who called himself Morien O. Morgan, 
began preaching his peculiar version of the same sort of material. He combined 
the questionable theories of the older Helio-Arkite faith with an ovo-solar 
cosmology (the idea that the solar god hatched from an egg) and mystical 
interpretations of the Bible. He invented a solar divinity, whom he called Ked, 
and believed in a Chaldean origin of druidism. His strange books included A 
Guide to the Gorsedd, Mabin of the Mabinogion, and Kimmerian Discoveries. 


As the Morganwg Barddas nonsense began, another school of 
misinformation arose from the works of Edward Davies (1756-1831). Like John 
Williams ab Ithel, Davies was an Anglican rector who began speculating on the 
druids as inheritors of the traditions of the lost tribes of Israel and the Helio- 
Arkite worship of Noah and his children. This would later grow into a sect called 
the British-Israelites who believe that the Celts and Saxons were descendants of 
the Israelites of the Old Testament. Other problematic druidic theories produced 
books such as Godfrey Higgins's The Celtic Druids and the largely unreadable 
(as well as laughter-provoking) Irish Druids and Old Irish Religions by James 
Bonwick. 


Many of the clichés, stereotypes, and fallacies concerning the Celtic religion 
and the druids are the result of books such as the ones we have just discussed. 
This is only a small part of the avalanche of nonsense written about the Celtic 
religion since the early 1700s. But while the English and Welsh began to make 
up ideas concerning the older Celtic religion, the Scottish and Irish of the 
nineteenth century took a different path. 


After James MacPherson had forged his Ossianic material in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, Scottish Romantics such as Robert Burns began to 
collect tunes and songs of the real Scottish tradition rather than forging material 
as MacPherson and Morganwg had done. 


Sir Walter Scott took an interest in genuine Scottish legends and even 
corresponded with the German scholar Jacob Grimm. Two volumes of Scottish 
folk beliefs were compiled by Anne McVicar Grant (1755-1838). After her 
collections were published, there came the works of John Campbell of Islay in 
1860, and Alexander Carmichael began compiling for many decades his large 
collection published as the Carmina Gadelica (1900). These Scottish works have 
proved themselves to be much more valuable than any of the antiquarian 


scribblings from the English and Welsh fantasists that we have discussed. After 
the new trend of collecting folklore grew and the science of comparative 
linguistics and folklore came to Britain from Germany, the stage was set for the 
entrance of the first professor of Celtic at Oxford, the renowned Sir John Rhys 
(1840-1915). He collected Welsh and Manx folklore in his Celtic Folklore 
(1901). Thirty-four years earlier, the first translation of a bulk of medieval Welsh 
folktales called the Mabinogion was published by Lady Charlotte Guest. Up 
until this time the mythological literature of Wales had not been accessible to 
those who could not read Welsh. 


In Ireland, the parents of Oscar Wilde, the surgeon Sir William Wilde and 
Lady Wilde, were avid collectors of Irish folktales. W. B. Yeats was fascinated 
with the Irish traditions that he learned from the Wildes. In 1873, Eugene 
O'Curry's On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish was published 
posthumously. This book inspired Standish James O'Grady to write The History 
of Ireland: Heroic Period (1878—1880), and later he wrote novels based on Irish 
mythology such as Finn and His Companions (1892). His cousin Standish Hayes 
O'Grady published an annotated compilation of medieval Irish folktales called 
the Silva Gadelica (1892). Douglas Hyde, the first president of the Irish 
Republic and founder of the Gaelic League, published translations and 
collections of Irish myths and folktales. The Irish literary renaissance was well 
into its beginnings, and by this time Yeats, T. W. Rolleston, Lady Gregory, 
George Moore, George “Æ” Russell, and Alfred Perceval Graves, among others, 
were all contributing to the profusion of interest in Ireland's Celtic past. 


The Irish renaissance was a mixture of Romanticism, nationalism, and 
scholarship. This movement was in some ways akin to the vólkisch movement of 
Germany. The revival of the Irish Celtic myths symbolized the same sort of 
nationalism that the revival of Germanic myths had done for Germany in that 
same era. If it had not been for these movements, there probably would not have 
been as much interest in the translation of so much of the literature necessary for 
the study of the ancient Celtic religion. 


Unfortunately for the Celtic renaissance of this period, this was not the ideal 
time for an authentic Celtic spiritual revival, as many wouldbe revivalists 
transmogrified Celtic tradition to fit into some blend of Celtic and non-Celtic 
alien tastes and comforts. George “Æ” Russell twisted Celtic myths to fit into his 
theosophical views in his exhortative tract The Candle of Vision (1918), which is 
sometimes considered a classic for Theosophists. However, Theosophy remains 
a blend of various doctrines from Gnosticism, Hermeticism, Cabalism, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism. 


Russell would remain a lifelong friend of Yeats, although they went their 
separate ways when Yeats left the Theosophical Society for the Golden Dawn in 
1890. At that time the Golden Dawn was led by Samuel Liddell Mathers, a 
Cockney mystic who walked around London in a kilt and called himself 
“MacGregor Mathers.” When Yeats was associated with Mathers, his mentor, 
John O’Leary, advised him not to associate with “Cockney magicians.” But 
Yeats was fascinated with Celtic mysticism and, under the influence of William 
Morris and the Pre-Raphaelites, wrote his Celtic Twilight and the Secret Rose in 
the 1890s. However, as Yeats gave the Celtic folk such a specious and romantic 
perspective in his works, the term “Celtic Twilight” is often used derogatorily 
for clichés of Celtic superstition and melancholia. 


In Scotland, the Celtic Twilight was well under way with the writings of 
William Sharp (1855-1905), who used the pseudonym Fiona MacLeod. He 
wrote on things such as the occult and Scottish nationalism. With a man named 
Patrick Geddes, Sharp started a movement that eventually influenced Lewis 
Spence. Spence took an interest in Morganwgian druidism, British mysteries, 
and Atlantis. He revived a lot of the questionable theories about the megaliths, 
British-Israelitism, and the Morganwgian forgeries, although he later became 
much more scholarly. Spence belonged to the Reichs-Grof-Loge (Imperial 
Grand Lodge) of a German Masonic-Druid order called the Druidenorden—a 
German branch of the English Druid Order. Taking this into consideration with 
the connections that both Yeats and, later, J. R. R. Tolkien had with William 
Morris, the overlap between the Celtic and Nordic revivals runs very deep 
indeed. Perhaps it can be summed up as a revolt against the dominance of 
Greco-Roman culture and classicism and the Judeo-Christian tradition. These 
trends in literary, political, and cultural fashions were to have a deep influence 
on twentieth-century subcultures such as the fandom of the science-fiction and 
fantasy genres in literature and cinema. 


During the 1920s in England, a blend of Victorian Age anthropological 
ideas, some stemming from Sir James Frazer's now outdated The Golden Bough, 
Jessie L. Weston's From Ritual to Romance (1920), and the earlier obsolete 
matriarchal theories of Johann Jakob Bachhofen's Das Mutterrecht (Mother 
Right), were to inspire people such as Egyptologist Margaret Murray to concoct 
a pan-European witch-cult theory based on a single horned god and a single 
earth-mother goddess of fertility. 


Murray's books The Witch-Cult in Western Europe (1921) and The God of 
the Witches (1931) became the bases for many theories confusing different 
ethnic cultures of western Europe. She believed that the accounts concerning a 


witch cult (now largely believed to be a falsehood fabricated by the church and 
fueled by the hysteria of the Reformation period) reflected a real underground 
cult of pagans who had not been converted to Christianity. Despite the typical 
atrocity stories created by the witchfinders of those days, there were many who 
did not question Murray’s insistence upon a unified old religion, which seemed 
to be a blend of Italic, Greek, Celtic, and Germanic elements interpreted as a 
fertility cult from the Victorian anthropological point of view. 


After the last of Britain’s witchcraft laws was repealed in 1951, an 
Englishman named Gerald Gardner announced to the public that he himself was 
one of those witches described in Murray’s books. In the 1950s he published a 
few books claiming to reveal the secrets of this old religion. Gardner’s followers 
and friends in the occult world of England aided him in starting a religion that 
came to be called “Wicca.” This seemed to be a blend of the ceremonial magic 
of the medieval cabalistic grimoires, or spellbooks (a liturgy similar to that of the 
hermetic and cabalistic orders such as the Golden Dawn); the theories of 
Margaret Murray; and earlier fringe anthropologists found in secret societies and 
fraternal orders. After these books were out for a while, witch covens began to 
spring up all over England and America. 


In 1948, Robert Graves wrote a book of poetic speculation and aesthetics 
titled The White Goddess. In this book he dogmatically tried to weave an 
elaborate theory that a very ancient prehistoric goddess cult was the basis for all 
poetics. Despite his false etymologies, revisions and mistranslations of early 
Celtic texts, ignorance of the differences between Indo-European and Semitic 
cultures, and outright historical misinformation, his book would become a 
popular bible for people who equate rationality with technocracy and who are 
looking for an escape into a romantic and poetic view of the world. 


Unfortunately, like Graves’s specious work, many of the early studies of 
pre-Christian European religion have only added to the confusion that most 
students of Celtic religion will face when researching the materials for the first 
time. Victorian scholars such as Frazer believed that magic and primitive 
religions were mere superstitions to be displaced by science as humanity 
progressed from savagery to civilization, while Bachhofen believed that women 
ruled over men when people were too savage to understand sexual reproduction, 
and Murray believed that the church’s concoction represented a unified 
underground cult. 


The genuine Celtic traditions did survive in the isolated Gaeltachts and 
enclaves of rural folk who kept the old folkways alive without any pretensions of 
an organized witch cult or pagan tradition. But with the druids, filid, and other 


professional men of the old learned class long gone, Morganwgian and Masonic 
Druids still flourish in England, although there is little to be found among them 
that genuinely derives from the elder Celtic faith. 


In the nineteenth century, one of the more pathetic stories of selfstyled 
fantasy druidism is told of William Price of Llantrisant, Wales, who appears in 
photographs wearing a fox-skin cap and red long underwear embroidered with 
Greek letters. In 1884, Price was tried and acquitted of cremation, which set the 
first precedent for the legal use of cremation in English law. When he died in 
1893, his own corpse was cremated. In Wales and Cornwall, organizations such 
as the Gorsedd Beirdd Ynys Prydain kept up the ceremonies of Iolo Morganwg’s 
invention. Many of those who participate in these “bardic” ceremonies are 
Protestant Christian clergymen. The Druid orders such as the A.D.U.B. (An 
Druidh Uileach Braithreachas) and the O.B.O.D. (Order of Bards, Ovates, and 
Druids) split from each other in 1964 when Thomas Maughan and Ross Nichols 
had a disagreement over the publication of their secret lore. These are the white- 
wimpled “druids” who were—up until 1985— seen lurking around Stonehenge 
and Primrose Hill in England. Much of the lore of these organizations is a blend 
of cabalism and Freemasonry dressed up in Morganwgian garb. 


Similar groups sprang up in North America. But in 1963 a group of college 
students at Carleton College in Minnesota started a church called the Reformed 
Druids of North America (RDNA). This was apparently originally done as a 
revolt against a requirement of Sunday church attendance. In the 1970s this 
organization evolved into a halfserious attempt at a pagan religion. The RDNA 
was transformed into a quasi-Wiccan organization that had branches, or 
“groves,” of Zen Druids, Norse Druids, Hasidic Druids, Schismatic Druids, and 
even Taoist Druids. This organization called all of its members by the title of the 
old Celtic priesthood and includes a doctrine proclaiming “nature is good!” anda 
belief in the earth-mother and sky-father duality. Other organizations that claim 
to be Celtic include myriad Wiccan covens, or “groves.” 


In Britain organizations such as the Golden Section Order Society, headed 
by the late Colin Murray, and the Keltic Research Society, headed by Kaledon 
Naddair, continued Morganwgian and cabalistic versions of Celtic druidism. 
However, Naddair took more notice of Celtic folklore than the previous 
organizations. 

In France, the Église Druidique des Gaules is headed by Esunertus. This 
organization researches genuine Celtic traditions, though it is structured in a 
form similar to the Catholic church. 


In the mid-1980s the organization Ar nDraíocht Féin (“Our Own Druidry”) 
was formed. This, to many people, resembles the older RDNA (Reformed 
Druids of North America) based on a blend of pan-Indo-Europeanism. 


In recent years, the Druidiacta organization was formed as an authentic 
approach to Celtic religion. It was in part inspired by the groundbreaking work 
done in the Asatri (Germanic neopagan) movement. Druidiacta is the first 
attempt to have a purely Celtic organization not contaminated by the older 
fallacies and misinformation that prevailed in the earlier organizations. This 
book represents the basic principles of this tradition as it was unfolded for its 
founders. What follows in the next chapters is the culmination of many years of 
research in Celtic traditions using several different disciplines and 
experimentation with these old Celtic traditions. 


Druidiacta became a part of the Kredenn Geltiek Hollevedel (Comardiia 
Druidiacta Aremorica) in the late 1990s under Tarnucnos Esugenos as the Uer- 
Druis (Over-Druid). KGH was formed in Brittany from the Gorsedd of Druids in 
that Celtic nation and became influenced by Indo-European studies and Vedic 
Hinduism. 


Further Reading 


I recommend books by Ronald Hutton, who has authored many works that 
chronicle the history of witchcraft, neo-Druidism, and various related topics. 
On the subject of Margaret Murray, see A Razor for a Goat by E. B. Rose. 
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Celtic Cosmology 


Celtic cosmology is very similar to that found in other Indo-European religions. 
It is basically threefold like that of the Norse, the Vedic, or the ancient Greek of 
Hesiod and Homer. This is not surprising. We also find that the cosmos is a 
multiverse of various realms or worlds, which, all together, form the cosmos or 
order. The ancient Celts, like other Indo-Europeans, did not precisely distinguish 
the supernatural realm as opposed to the natural realm but instead considered all 
of the realms interdependent. Many other religions have similar ideas. A given 
action will cause other actions to occur not only in the realm of the five senses 
but in unseen or undetected realms as well. All actions are within the natural 
order, and to try to defy this natural order is destructive or self-destructive. 


One of nature’s attributes that we experience on earth is gravity, for 
example. This cannot be defied without grave consequences. If you jump from a 
cliff, you will fall to your death—or to a near-fatal injury—and no amount of 
wishing or magic can save you from this fate if you choose to jump. The laws of 
nature are often outside of our control, and magic can only be accomplished 
through a knowledge of these natural laws; thus, scientists are magicians who 
study nature so that they may learn to manipulate things within the laws of 
nature in this world. Similarly, in the religion of Druidiacta, when the Druides 
and Uates perform rituals, they are either manipulating nature or aiding the 
powers that lie both beyond and within nature, which we call the gods, or deuoi. 


The worlds or divisions of the multiverse consist of several realms or worlds 
much like the Nine Worlds of the Norse or the Vedic seven worlds, or lokas. The 
traditions are never in perfect agreement on the exact number of worlds, but 
usually there are nine or seven or twelve. Celtic tradition can sometimes seem 
confusing since there are many names for the otherworldy lands or islands. 
There is the heavenly realm of the plain of warmth, light, and energy. Heaven is 
also known by other names such as Old Irish nem or Welsh nef (see appendix 


D). The realm of nem was believed to be a vast rectangular plain where the high 
gods of the Tuatha Dé Danann dwelled before they came down to earth to do 
battle with the Fomorians. Four cities in this realm are known as: 


Falias (< Olr. fail < fo + ail, *understone") 
Murias (< Olr. muir, “sea” 

Gorias (< Olr. gor, “fire, inflammation") 
Findias (< OIr. finn, *white") 


Falias represents the earth plain as a flat stone on which people stand when 
making an oath or on which kings are inaugurated. This symbolizes the 
manifestation or materialization of things from the abstract to the concrete; thus, 
the fáil is the terra firma. 


Thus, when you stand on the understone you have your feet planted firmly 
on the earth, and when you are correct and true you are on solid ground. If you 
tell a lie while standing on the understone, you are on shaky ground, and that 
means that the earth might swallow you up. It was believed that the earth would 
open up under liars. The realm of Murias is the ocean surrounding the circle of 
the earth, and this is also called Lir and in Welsh Llŷr, which is often personified 
as the king of the waters and father of Manannán and the Welsh Manawydan. 


Horses in Indo-European mythologies are often associated with the sea, and 
the name of the god whose cauldron came from Murias was Eochu Ollathair, 
which literally means “horse all-father." He was called by the epithet Dagda, the 
“good god,” because he was good at many things, such as eating, feeding, and 
sex. He was a third-function divinity in the tripartite ideology. We may recall 
that, in other Indo-European mythologies, horses were connected with the cult of 
Freyr and Freyja as well as the Asvins, all of whom are connected with 
fecundating waters, food, and sex. The Dagda is also connected with the god 
Nechtan, who guards a sacred well and resembles the Dagda in many other 
ways. His name is cognate with Neptunus and the Indo-Iranian Apam Napat (see 
appendix D). Murias is therefore associated with the underworld realm of the 
fecundating waters, which not only boil the food for the brave in the cauldron of 
the Dagda but also have the power to refresh and regenerate. 





Fig. 3.1. Celtic Cosmology 


Gorias is the realm of fire and warmth. It represents heat and energy, and it 
is the origin of the Sword of Light of Nuadu Airgetlam. This is part of the 


heavenly realm associated with the bright heavenly bodies such as the sun, 
moon, and stars as well as the lightning and thunderbolts. The etymology of the 
name Nuadu suggests a pun on two words in Celtic: hunter and fisher (see 
appendix D). He is a celestial divinity of the first function similar to the Norse 
Tyr, Vedic Mitra, and Roman Dius Fidius. His sword symbolizes his power as 
the chief and warlord, but he is also a divine judge of the law. When Sreng of the 
Fir Bolg blemished him and he can no longer serve as king of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, he lets Lug Lamfhota take his place as war leader, and he becomes 
Lug’s adviser or druid. In some Irish myths, Nuadu is married to several 
goddesses who represent Ireland, one of which is the Morrigan. She represents 
all three functions. As the Badb she is a sort of Celtic parallel to the Germanic 
Valkyrie, appearing as a crow on the battlefield and granting victory to those 
chosen by Lug; while as Macha she is a mare, and as Nemain she is the panic or 
frenzy of the warrior. Nuadu is also the ancestor of Fionn mac Cumhaill (often 
anglicized as Finn MacCool), whose son is Oisin (“Little Deer”) and whose 
grandson is Oscar (“Deer-lover”). These names are obvious associations with the 
stag-hunting cult that was symbolized by Cernunnnos in Gaul. In Brittonic, 
Nuadu was known as Noudons (or Nudens/Noudens), and at the Lydney Park 
excavation in Gloucestershire, England, statues were found of hunting hounds 
associated with his cult. In later Welsh folklore, Nudd was the father of Gwynn 
(cognate of Finn/Fionn), the leader of the “wild hunt,” indicating that not only 
Nudd (Nuadu, Noudons) but also his son Gwynn (Finn/Fionn, Uindos) was a 
hunting god. This whole Fenian cult is centered around the tales of Fionn’s band 
of mercenaries who travel as nomads from place to place hiring themselves out 
to various chieftains. They live in a very similar way to the legendary English 
Robin Hood and his band of Merry Men, and there are also many themes akin to 
those found in the Arthurian cycle. Gorias is the realm from which Nuadu gets 
his sword, indicating the relationship between heat as the power of the sovereign 
god and the warlord. 


The other holy realm is Findias, which is a word meaning “white” and may 
refer to the bright light of the heavenly realm in distinction to the heat of Gorias. 
This is the realm from which Spear of Victory derives. Lug derives from that 
which is not only the name of the god but also from the Celtic word for “light” 
(see appendix D). Light symbolizes truth, clarity, the visual image seen clearly; 
thus, Gorias and Findias are dual aspects of the same heavenly realm and are 
associated with the dual aspects of the first function. Lug and Nuadu are 
complements, just as are Findias and Gorias, or light and heat. Thus, we have 
four realms symbolized by the four treasures of the Tuatha Dé Danann: 


Findias Heavenly realm of light; Spear of Victory = First Function of Lug 
Gorias The heavenly realm of heat; Sword of Light = First Function of Nuadu 


Falias The realm of the earth, the plain of this world; Lia Fail = Function of 
the earth as solid ground and physical strength of the material body 


Murias The underworld of the waters of the deep; Cauldron of Plenty - the 
Function of the underworld of fertility of the waters and the depths 
under the surface of the earth 


The multiverse is basically threefold, consisting of the realms of the deep, or 
the underworld; the plain of this world, the above-theearth of mortal beings and 
the manifest; and the realm of the sky of the heavenly bodies and beyond, where 
the gods arrange things in all realms. The Celtoi believed in an underworld 
realm, which was located in the depths of the seas and had a variety of places. 
The Fomorians, or giants, dwelled in the House of Tethra; this was a sort of 
Celtic version of the Norse Jótunheim or the Greek Pandemonium. The fish of 
the ocean depths were often described as “cattle from the house of Tethra." 
Tethra is one among the many leading Fomorians, which include Balor 
(“killer”), Morc, Cichol (“one-eyed”), and Eochaid Bres, the oppressor of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann. Another region in the underworld is the abode of the dead, 
Tech Duinn. In Old Irish, Tech Duinn was the abode of Donn, the first sacrificial 
victim in Irish mythology. In this myth his brother Amairgin (Amergin) played 
the role of the first druid. Amairgin was the first mortal to set foot on Ireland 
(representing the world of earth between heaven and the underworld), and he 
honors the goddess representing Ireland. Golam (renamed Mil by the late bards) 
and his sons Donn, Eber, Ír, and Éremón represent the first mortal beings 
descended from Bile (this means "lucky tree" in Celtic, cf. Gaulish *Bilios). 
When Donn refused to pay homage to the goddesses Banba, Fódla, or Ériu, he 
was drowned before ever reaching Ireland. The goddess of the earth (Ireland) 
demanded sacrifice in order for this manifestation of these first humans to take 
place, but he refused to become manifest and remained in the primordial 
underworld. There he built his dwelling place, the House of Donn (Tech Duinn), 
where his descendants may come after death. 


If they lived good and heroic lives, they could pass on to Tír na nÓg or Tír 
na mBéo or Tír Tairngire. In this afterlife they traveled to the realm where they 
may meet again with their own kinsmen who passed on before them. Oath- 
breakers, the false, the cowardly, or those who were unvirtuous and led lives of 
remorseless destruction were separated from the divinities and kinsmen who 


loved them. Celtic religion did not allow for evildoers and oath-breakers to avoid 
punishment in the next life, and a careful reading of the saga literature of Ireland 
makes this clear. Arthur’s raid on Annwn (the Welsh name for the otherworld) 
was fraught with all kinds of obstacles. 


The gods will not come to your aid if you offend them by showing a lack of 
respect for them. They want to be your friends, but if you do not behave as a 
loyal friend then they can become your enemies. 


Donn is therefore the Celtic version of the Vedic Yama, and Tech Duinn is 
the equivalent of Yamaloka or the Greek Erebos. Donn is in fact the Celtic 
divinity whom Caesar referred to as the Gaulish version of what the Romans 
called Dis Pater (Pluto). In many Irish folktale traditions, it is said that one can 
see the souls of the departed at Tech Duinn (off the coast of southern Ireland, at 
the place called Skellig of the Spectres) waiting to depart for Tir Tairngire, the 
Land of Promise. 


Passing beyond the western seas to the land beyond the setting sun in Irish 
metaphors, the lands or islands are known by a variety of names, and they are 
actually regions of the underworld or otherworld: 


Tir na mBan, Land of Women 
Tir na mBéo, Land of the Living 
Tir nAill, Land of the Otherplace 
Tir na nOg, Land of Youth 


Each of these places is called a tir. This means “land” in Irish and it is 
cognate with the Latin terra and goes back to the Proto-IndoEuropean root *ters- 
, Meaning “earth” or “dry land.” These lands are very similar in concept to the 
Greek islands of the west such as the Hesperides or the Blessed Isles. Many of 
them were actually considered to be under the sea (e.g., Tir fo Thuinn, “Land 
under Waves”), and when the sun went down at dusk, it sank beneath the middle 
world and illumined the underworld (thus giving rise to the Welsh Gwlad yr Haf, 
the Land of Summer). The land of Manannan mac Lir was in Tir Tairngire, 
“Land of Promise,” which was in the underworld beyond this setting sun. It must 
be pointed out, however, that these underworldly places were not necessarily 
located under water, although they were so described by the mortals who visited 
them. These regions were in a paradise beyond this world, although they were 
thought of spatially as being deep under the sea or under the earth. There were 


parallel worlds like that in the heavens also. But for now, let us consider each of 
these otherworldy places. 


Tir na mBan is a warriors’ heaven; it is an abode where those slain in battle 
are waited upon by beautiful women of this otherworld. These women are 
manifestations of the Badb Catha [bive caw-hah] spirits, which one might 
compare with the Norse Valkyries. The slain warriors are allowed to fight every 
day and rise again the next day, and every night they may enjoy an evening of 
feasting and making merry until they fall asleep to awaken to another day of fun. 
This otherworld region is very much the counterpart to the Norse Valhalla and 
the Greek Elysium or Elysian Fields. 


Tir na mBéo means “Land of the Living,” as Tir na nOg means the “Land of 
Youth,” where people either grow younger or always stay youthful. The Land of 
Promise is Tir Tairngire. Mentioned earlier, it is the place where Manannan mac 
Lir holds his Feast of Age, where the gods eat of regenerating pig and drink the 
ale and mead of immortality. Manannan’s realm also contains the orchard of 
apple trees called Ablach, “apple twins.” In his land, he and his wife, Fand, 
served Cormac mac Airt a feast after showing him many marvels and giving him 
the magical silver branch, which contained the jingling apples (the mythical 
origin of the craebh ciuil, which will be discussed later). The silver branch 
transports the person who shakes it back to this realm. 


The Land under the Waves, called Tir fo Thuinn [tyeer fuh hunn], brings us 
back to the land of the Fomorians in the northwestern regions of the fierce winds 
and crashing waves. It takes us to the land of darkness and cold; it is the house of 
Tethra, where there are great treasures but many perils. In Welsh the netherworld 
of this sort is called Annwn (earlier form: Annwfn), and this derives from the 
Gaulish and Brittonic *Andumnos, “unworld” or “undeep,” which corresponds 
to the Greek Chaos and Norse Ginnungagap. The otherworld is a topsy-turvy 
world, which defies the laws of nature as we know it, because it is usually 
outside of our experience. This is the unnatural world that visits us at Samhain or 
Samonios during the time between the years. In this chaotic, disordered time of 
the year, the order of the gods, its balances, and harmonies are out of balance. 
Darkness presides, and the Fomorians come back to cause the spirits of the 
depths to run amok. The abyss of disorder is not so much an evil place as it is 
eerie and strange to us. Yet the whole of creation had its origins in this realm in 
the time before there was time. In Ireland, the cognate of Annwn is found in the 
term andomain, which means literally “netherworld-land” or “lowland,” the 
marshy or boggy lands. 


We may also recall how Pomponius Mela stated that the druids taught their 


people that after death there was another life spent in the “infernal regions.” This 
would likewise correspond to the Celtic concept of *Andumnos. The Germanic 
people had a counterpart in their land called Hel, in the regions of the 
underworld, and which the Christians turned into Hell, to be equated with the 
Hebrew Gehenna or Sheol. The underworld, as we have demonstrated, was not 
such a terrible place in our elder faith. 


The common Celtic names for the world we call the middle world or the 
here-and-now was Gaulish *bitus, Old Irish bith, and Welsh byd. In their Flood 
myth, which was grafted onto the Bible, the Irish personified the world as Bith, 
the father of Cessair and who sailed to Ireland. Bith was originally a giant, or 
primordial Fomorian, but the Christian clerics changed him into a son of Judeo- 
Christian Noah. His story in many ways parallels that of the first human 
progenitor, Bile, “sacred tree," just as in Germanic myth the first mythical 
person to escape a flood was a giant named Bergelmir who became a progenitor 
after the flood subsided. The world is thus saved from a flood; the primordial 
waters descended to cover the world, but some giants escape from this flood. 
The flood itself originated from the bleeding of the primordial sacrificial victim 
who was a giant, and his blood became the waters. The Irish texts seem to be 
missing this person, but we may surmise from the structural evidence that this 
person had been Bith himself, or originally Bitus, “the world.” The land of the 
earth is called by several names; for example, in Welsh it is daear (from 
Brittonic dagra) and in Old Irish the earth, or soil, is called talam (Gaulish 
*talamu). Talam is cognate with the names of regional goddesses who 
represented the land and people of their regions: 


Téa 

Tlachtga 

Tailtiu 

Temair 

Fódla or Fótla (< fo, “under” + tal-, *land") 


This root is tal-, which is cognate with the Latin Tellus—a goddess of the earth 
in Italic religion. 


Water was under the land as well as in the seas, lakes, and rivers. They 
believed that the landmass was sitting on top of a vast container of water and 
that the earth may have been supported by great trees that reached heavenward. 


These concepts, or similar ones, were held by the Germanic peoples and other 
Indo-Europeans. Wells provided access to the underworld, and thus the water 
god Nechtan and the sea gods were connected with this water under the earth. 
There are many goddesses of each toutal territory in Celtic tradition who were 
connected with the land and soil in particular. Generally, they all represent the 
third function, but they are also the goddesses embodying all three functions of 
the Indo-European tripartite ideology. The chief or king of each touta had to be 
ritually married to the goddess of the land of his people, and this goddess was 
represented in her aspect as a mare. This again recalls the horse as symbol of 
water, soil, and fertility or virility. 


There were several other gods of the waters under the earth associated with 
healing and with thermal or bubbling springs. Such gods were Bormanos, or 
Boruos Albios, and his consort, Bormana; Grannos; and several others. 
Bormanos, or Boruos, gives his name to Bourbonne (France), and it is perhaps a 
remarkable event that American whiskey is indirectly named after this ancient 
Gaulish god of bubbling springs. We may also recall that the Irish healing god 
was Dian Cécht, who used a magical well to heal the wounded gods in their 
battle with the Fomorians. 


The earth was believed to be a round, disk-shaped plain surrounded by the 
waters of the oceans that filled the underworld. Water had magical properties in 
the Celtic worldview; our ancestors used water for many purposes other than as 
a mere drink. It was used to cleanse away malevolent spirits, Fomorian 
pollution, other monsters, and nasty beings. Water was used to encircle and give 
definite boundaries to the nemeton, or sacred precinct. This was done by filling 
the ditch surrounding the rectangular enclosures. Because they believed that the 
earth was essentially round (although they usually believed it to be flat), they 
constructed their nemetons to the toutal goddesses in a round shape, although 
they believed the heavens to be square shaped. The pattern for the shape of the 
cosmos is often found in some of the designs of Christian Celtic artwork in 
which the round earth is surrounded by a square of triskeles, or fylfots—which 
represent the heavenly abode of the sun—a symbol for the realm of the gods (the 
Tuatha Dé Danann). The waters of Andumnos surrounded the circle of the earth, 
and they were called Morismarusa, which in Gaulish meant “sea of the dead.” It 
functions as the river Lethe in Greek mythology, and this is because of the 
magical effects of water mentioned earlier. Water is a barrier to malevolent 
spirits who inhabit the earth, and thus purificatory rituals and the concept of 
cleanliness to ward off evil prevails not only in the Celtic but in most of the 
Indo-European religions as well. Passing beyond Morimarusa was like passing 


beyond Lethe and Styx. It induced forgetfulness as you left behind all 
connections to the time and space of your previous life. In his ship, the 
rudderless currach named Wave Sweeper, Manannan took the dead from Tech 
Duinn beyond to Tir Tairngire. Manannan was the Celtic counterpart to the 
Norse Heimdall and the Greek Charon, the ferry pilot who transported people 
across the river to the next world after death. 


The celestial realm was the place where the light of the sun and the stars 
originated. Fire was born of the waters of the primordial sea when night and day, 
or darkness and light, were separated. The high gods, the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
were these celestial beings who were beyond observable nature but who 
represented the powers of warmth, light, and energy. They were the bright 
“shining ones,” as their name, deuoi, implies (see appendix D). The sun was 
symbol of their abode, which traveled through the sky bringing daylight. Lugus 
himself was named “light,” and he and many of the other Celtic gods and 
goddesses had solar or shining attributes. Fire was considered an earthly 
manifestation of the same substance that came from the high gods, or deuoi. 

The realm of Uindomagos had a variety of names in Celtic tradition, but 
generally it was made up of names containing the element “plain,” which is Old 
Irish mag (Mod. Ir. magh) and in Welsh ma. The celestial realm was generally 
the home of the Dé Danann, or deuoi, but some places, which may seem 
indistinguishable from the Blessed Isles, also occur. 


CELESTIAL REALMS 


Old Irish 

Mag Ingnath Plain of Wonder 
Mag Mell Plain of Happiness 
Mag Ildathach Plain of Many Colors 
Mag Imcíuin Very Quiet Plain 
Mag Argetnél Silver Clouded Plain 
Mag Findargat Plain of White Silver 
Mag Aircthech — Bountiful Plain 

Sen Mag Old Plain 

Welsh 


Caer Wydion or Citadel of Gwydion, which is the Milky Way 
Caer Gwydion 


Llys Dón Court of Don, which is Cassiopeia 


Caer Arianrhod The Citadel of Arianrhod, which is the Aurora Borealis 
(northern lights) 


Gwynfa White Plain or Blessed Plain, the sky with its silver 
clouds and mists (akin to Gaulish Uindomagos) 


Gaulish 
Uindomagos White Plain 
Biliomagos Plain of the Sacred Tree 


This Bilios is the sacred tree, the same as the Irish Bile discussed earlier. It is 
the Celtic equivalent to the Norse Yggdrasill, the World Tree and the original 
tree from which humankind was made. The Plain of the Sacred Tree could have 
stood for heaven or for this world. 


Latin and Irish influences are found in the Welsh poem called the Preiddeu 
Annwn (Spoils of Annwn), in which Arthur raids Annwn to steal the great 
cauldron of regeneration. The following five perilous places are mentioned in 
Preiddeu Annwn, the names of which have foreign origins: 


Caer Bannawg Peaked Citadel 

Caer Pedyrfan Four-cornered Citadel 
Caer Wydr Glass Citadel 

Caer Feddwid Citadel of Drunkeness 
Caer Sidi Citadel of Peace 


The Welsh word caer (« Lat. caster) was borrowed from Latin and 
incorporated into Brittonic and was often used as replacement for the native 
word dunon, "fortress" or fortified city, which would come to mean simply 
"city" (Welsh din). The word sidi is commonly held by Celtic scholars to be a 
borrowing of the Old Irish word sid, “peace,” as in aes side or Modern Irish 
daoine sídhe, the “people of peace,” originally a euphemism for the gods and 
spirits. There are many who believe that these “caers” referred to in Preiddeu 


Annwn are names of places in the afterlife. But this is an unnecessary 
interpretation, for the point of the poem is a warning to those who would dare to 
steal from the powers of the otherworld and also to exaggerate the bravery of 
Arthur and his band of men who would dare to raid Annwn—the realm of the 
dead and the monsters of the depths—to steal their magical treasure. We should 
be reminded of Jason and the Argonauts in their quest for the Golden Fleece, or 
of Odin winning the mead of inspiration from the giant Suttung in Norse 
mythology. There is great peril in store for those who would dare to trick the 
gods and defy the laws of nature. 


As we have discussed that Bile or Bilios is the name of the sacred tree in 
Celtic tradition, and in the first chapter I mentioned how the oak was sacred to 
the thunder god of the Indo-Europeans, we should now turn to the structure of 
this sacred tree in its relationship to the rest of the multiverse. It represented the 
axis mundi, the link between the worlds. It has its roots in the underworld, and 
its branches reach high into the heavens just as a real tree that gives shelter to the 
birds. The most sacred tree was often the oak, as the tree of the thunder god 
Taranus. In the esoteric teachings of the Irish druids, the sacred tree was the 
hazel tree, which grew over the well of Segais (also of Connla and Nechtan) and 
dropped its crimson hazel nuts into the water to be consumed by the sacred 
salmon. The lore behind this symbolism is too much for the scope of this book, 
but it is sufficient to say that the multiverse is a macrocosm of the microcosm in 
which the human body and the multiverse are analogs of each other. The tree 
links the well and the underworldly waters to the earth and the heavens above in 
much the same way that the spinal column links the body from the head to the 
tail. The Fenian cycle of literature is a great source for the astute to find esoteric 
lore behind the practices of the filid. In the tale of how young Fionn got his 
name, he eats of the sacred salmon of knowledge and is filled with the wisdom 
and inspiration that brings him the gift of prophecy. 


Christmas trees and the Maypole are survivors of the Bile as sacred tree or 
cosmic tree. The decorating of the trees with ornaments and the wrapping of 
ribbons around the Maypole in the Maypole dance are survivals of the old 
veneration of the trees, which provided timber for building and fuel for cooking 
and warmth. 


Further Reading 
Sharon Paice MacLeod, Celtic Cosmology and the Otherworld. 


For those who want to get deeper into the study of comparative Indo-European 
religion, I recommend the works of Bruce Lincoln (such as Death, War, and 
Sacrifice and Myth, Cosmos, and Society) and the various studies by Georges 
Dumézil, Jaan Puhvel, and C. Scott Littleton (see bibliography). 


4 


Sacrificial Giving 


In the Celtic religion of Druidiacta, the central act of creation is the act of 
making an offering. The ritual offering that we perform is called an *adbertos 
(pl. *adbertoi); this is simply the Gaulish word for a sacrifice (see appendix D 
for etymology). In Old Irish they called it an idbart; in Welsh, aberth. The 
adbertos is the ritual act of giving forth in celebration and thanksgiving as well 
as an act serving as a microcosmic recreation of the cosmos. The Old Irish word 
idbart came to mean “alms” or the act of giving alms. Giving alms is a form of 
sacrifice or offering, and it is an act of creation. 


In everyday English the word sacrifice has taken on many negative 
connotations; it is as if the term were synonymous with waste or deprivation. In 
fact, this word derives from the Latin word sacrificare, meaning “to make 
sacred." The native pre-Christian word for a sacrifice in Old English was blot. 
To bless, or blotan, literally meant "to cause increase"; thus, the act of giving 
was considered something that increased the good or gifts for everyone involved. 
The native Celtic word means *to give forth." But the ceremonies or rituals 
themselves were formed for the benefit of everyone who attended; they were not 
done to appease angry deities. The ceremony or ritual of an adbertos is a feast or 
party, an occasion for great merrymaking, much as the American festival of 
Thanksgiving or the Christmas dinner. It was the time for eating meat, and this 
was very special in the days when our ancestors were not able to eat meat on a 
daily basis. 


Our ancient ancestors gathered together to celebrate in fellowship with the 
kinsmen of their touta to eat and drink and pray to the gods to help them as their 
friends. It was also a time of sharing and giftgiving; people assembled to 
exchange food and drink and to bear gifts. The central act, of course, was the 
giving of gifts to the gods by the people. This is the central focus of the adbertos 
as it would be distinguished from the profane cookout, picnic, or barbecue. The 


adbertos was a careful performance of hymn singing, recitation, slaughter, 
cleaning, butchering, cooking, offering, and distribution of the food. The most 
important and solemn part of the sacrifice was the actual burning of an offered 
portion on the sacred fire. 


Our ancient ancestors performed their adbertoi on the full moons, at the four 
seasonal festivals, and for special events in the lives of the individuals of the 
touta. The proper way of conducting an adbertos was in the care of the local 
druis, who supervised all rites in the same way that one calls a notary public to 
notarize documents. The druis has spent a great deal of time in training and 
learning all of the proper traditional customs, manners, and procedures for 
performing sacrifice. However, there are certain rites and ceremonies for which a 
druis or uatis is not needed. These ceremonies are called uenial because they are 
domestic or private rites performed by the family (Gaulish *uenia) with the head 
of the family presiding. The toutal public or solemn rites are the adbertoi. These 
are the rites in which a druis and uatis are called in, and the whole touta (folk) 
participate. 


When our ancestors performed their sacrifices, it was a lavish feast involving 
the whole community. Everyone from the rix and the druis to the warriors, 
craftsmen, herdsmen, and farmhands took part in the feast and participated in 
some way in the ceremony. Animals that are sacred to the gods, which were 
often raised for food, were slaughtered and then cleaned, butchered, and cooked 
for the feast. All received a part of the cooked offering—unless they had been 
banished from the sacrifices. There was usually music and dancing at these 
adbertoi gatherings as well. The gods were friends of the people and encouraged 
them to enjoy these feasts. As soon as the libations were poured, the music 
commenced, and the talking, eating, and drinking began. People laughed and 
enjoyed themselves and had a good time. For the poorer folk of the touta, it was 
a special treat because it was customary for the wealthiest to show off their 
generosity and hospitality at such gatherings. One the greatest virtues of the 
Celtic ethos is to be generous and hospitable to everyone. The stingy and mean 
were often objects of ridicule and mockery for everyone, especially the bards 
and professional satirists. 


In modern druidism, we still perform adbertoi, but we do not slaughter 
animals as did our ancient herding and farming ancestors. Today our meat is 
found in supermarkets, neatly wrapped in transparent plastic on foam trays. Few 
people have ever actually seen a slaughterhouse or even been inside a 
meatpacking plant. Our ancestors lived much closer to nature. If you wanted 
some fruit or vegetables you had to pick them yourself, and if you wanted some 


roastbeef you had to wait for the right time to slaughter the fatted bull or calf. 
Druidiactos only preserves the mead and ale sacrifices, and the use of bannocks 
or oatcakes as our ancient insular Celtic forebears did. We also follow the 
customs of eating the traditional foods at certain times of the year. 


The sacrifice has a deeper significance. In this act of giving we are indeed 
creating, because we are enacting the primordial sacrifice that created the world, 
order from disorder, and being from nonbeing. The whole multiverse of time and 
space is a perpetual sacrifice or giving of the gods to us and each other through 
the distribution of all cosmic elements to their proper places in time and space. 
In this sacrifice, the worlds are sustained. The whole cycle of time and space, as 
we know it, is an endless cycle of creation and destruction. For in the very act of 
creating the multiverse through sacrifice, the multiverse will eventually fall and 
become the primordial nothingness again until the same urges cause the 
cosmogonic cycle to begin anew. Thus, with each age, the world comes to an 
end and is flooded and burned, but then everything is created again, and those 
who died are born again to live their manifest lives once more. This may sound 
somewhat like the Christians’ Armegeddon, but it is a very ancient Indo- 
European belief, which was handed down to the Celtic druids, the Norse godar 
(pl. of godi) and skaldic poets, and the Vedic Indian Brahmans as well as other 
Indo-European priesthoods. 


The Vedic Brahmans called each age a kalpa, the Norse used the word aldr, 
the Greeks had the term aion (aeon), and the Old Irish word was des. The 
modern scientific theory of the big bang creation of the universe seems to be a 
new version of the wisdom of our ancient forebears. Strabo quoted the Gaulish 
druids as saying that “the cosmos and the human soul are indestructible but that 
someday fire and water will prevail.” The ancient Brehon law text known as the 
Senchas Mar (Great Tradition) states that the druids said that they made the 
earth, sun, moon, and stars and other features of the cosmos. The sacrifice was 
the sustaining and perpetuating of the world as we know it and can master that 
world. This goes back to what I stated in the previous chapter on the laws of 
nature: through sacrifice, the law of reciprocation is mastered. 


The cosmic elements (perpetually transformed from one form in time and 
space to another) consist of nine elements. Knowledge of these was transmitted 
from our remote Proto-Indo-European-speaking ancestors through the druids to 
us. These cosmic elements were the products of the first sacrifice performed by 
the primordial gods in an age beyond the boundaries of time. They consist of the 
following: 


Giant / Human Body (microcosm) Element (macrocosm) 


Flesh Earth 

Bone Stone 

Hair Plant Life 

Blood Sea 

Eye or face Sun 

Mind Moon 

Brain Clouds 

Head or Skull Heavenly Realm 
Breath Wind 


Within every individual living creature these cosmic elements exist in the 
microcosmic form. Each individual is a unique, miniature structure of the 
multiverse. Our physical bodies are microcosms of the physical realm of the 
cosmos, and our souls and spiritual aspects are composed of the otherworldly 
realms of the multiverse. 


We have the cosmos and the gods, both within and without. All is within us, 
and yet it exists outside us as well. Reality is not limited to what we perceive 
outside the self, but also includes what we perceive within the self. From our 
conception to the time we are born, our “being-ness” is constantly growing until 
it fades when we die—or is destroyed during an unnatural death. However, when 
we die the cosmic elements are redistributed back to the cosmos. During a 
sudden death this may happen very hastily. The victim of a violent death causes 
a small lingering of consciousness in the manifest world. It creates a stray bit of 
telepathy, which is communicated to the living with disturbing thoughts of 
ghosts and poltergeists. Some stimuli occur within the individual self and thus 
hallucinations and delusions arise. The power of the uates, which is used in 
studying such things, is learned through strict discipline and not mere instinct or 
conjecture. 


Everything that we do is in some way a form of sacrifice. When we give, we 
make sacrifice; when we receive, we benefit from sacrifice. We must take what 
is given to us, and we must give to others so that they may give to us. The cycle 
of giving and receiving is the way of the sacrifice. This process is not a 
competitive game in which people try to cheat others or outdo one another. It is 


to be looked upon as a process expressing mutual respect and love for one’s 
kinsmen and others. We are to keep ourselves in balance with that from which 
we take by giving back to it in sacrifice. If you take fruit from a tree, you should 
offer the tree something in return for its gift of the fruit. We give 
unconditionally, not for selfish reasons but for reasons of making everything 
better for everybody and everything. 


Our act of sacrifice through mead or ale and bannocks is our modern-day 
expression of the ancient sacrifices of our Celtic forebears, and it is authentic to 
the tradition in the same way that the Vedic Indians offer ghee and sometimes 
rice cakes, or the Parsees offer melted fat on their fires, or the Ásatrú or Troth 
folk offer mead and beer. We also sprinkle mead over the people in symbolic 
reflection of the ancient druidic practice of using oak boughs to sprinkle blood 
over the people. 


In the tradition of our ancestors, we drink the mead as a symbol of the drink 
of immortality and inspiration from the heavens, and we drink the beer or ale as 
a symbol of the bounty of the earth. We call the mead by the Gaulish *medus, 
and it represents the high gods in general and particularly Lug, while the ale or 
beer we call *courmi, which represents the third function and usually the 
goddesses. Some of the mead or ale is poured as libation from the sacrificial 
cauldron, while the rest is shared among the touta from drinking horns. We also 
partake of the oatcake or bannock. These are small, flat, round pieces of bread 
made from oats, which are among the most ancient recipes handed down from 
our ancient Celtic forebears. When you participate in an adbertos, it is important 
that you take part in the drinking and eating of the sacrificial food and drink so 
that you become one with the gods, sharing with them as you would with your 
kinsmen and friends. Thus, when the Uatis or Druis passes the buaball, or 
drinking horn, to you, you must take a sip of the mead or ale; the Uatis will then 
wipe the edge of the horn and pass it on to the next touta sibling. Each of your 
kinsmen is to be regarded as your brother or sister, and you should use the 
following terms in describing them: 


*carants, “kinsman, kinswoman, friend”; not to be confused with *carantos, 
“boyfriend, lover,” or *caranta, “girlfriend, lover” (Gaulish) 


*bratir, “brother” (Gaulish) 
*suestor, “sister” (Gaulish) 
brathair, “brother” (Old Irish) 
siur, “sister” (Old Irish) 


5 
The Gods and Their Tales 


There is really no adequate way of describing the gods and their myths in a 
single chapter in a book of this scope. However, it is possible to give a firm 
foundation in the Celtic tradition and straighten out many misconceptions about 
the Celtic deities. But I must point out from the start that the way we define the 
gods is an act of faith for each individual and is unique to him or her. There are a 
variety of ways to think of the gods, or of your own god. Each person defines 
each god in such a unique way that often, when two people come together to 
discuss their perceptions, they often misunderstand each other. This leads to 
disagreement and sometimes quarrels. The Celtic tradition is a body of literature 
from an oral tradition that was transmitted by men of the priestly class since 
prehistoric times, and they followed certain formulas, some of which I discussed 
earlier. 


The gods constitute a celestial civilization reflecting the society of human 
beings and animals. In ancient times, our forebears did not regard the gods as 
necessarily wholly transcendent or supernatural, but merely super-powerful, 
immortal, and capable of controlling natural phenomena. The gods were like 
superhumans and not necessarily ethereal beings. Only in the very recent times 
of the Celtic Twilight of the nineteenth century did they become ethereal or 
ghostly beings resembling Tinker Bell fairies or specters produced by double- 
exposure photography. 

It is also an oversimplification—and perhaps a blasphemy—to regard them 
as mere personifications of nature or natural phenomena. That is like mistaking 
the tool for the toolmaker or tool user. Clearly, although some gods and 
goddesses have names that literally mean things such as "thunder" or “earth,” 
and so forth, it does not necessarily follow that they are those things; instead, it 
means that they possess those things as part of their attributes. 


As an example, the god named Taranus is not the thunder itself, he is the 


“thunderer”—he controls the thunder by using it as a weapon, and he makes the 
rain come down. Indra and Thor are the Vedic and Norse counterparts of 
Taranus, and they are not the thunder, either, but are also thunderers. Often the 
poetic temptation is to make the deity and attribute one and the same. This is 
done in the metaphoric language of the old bards. This poetic imagery can be so 
strong that the phenomenon and the god can be confused by the noninitiate. This 
is what led the great nineteenth-century Orientalist and Indo-European 
mythologist Friedrich Max Müller to conclude that the Proto-Indo-European 
gods were merely natural phenomena. 


There may have been some truth in his theory, but generally it is largely 
ignored today because it was taken to excess in the early twentieth century. This 
theory of interpreting deities as personifications or reifications of natural 
phenomena is called naturism. 


The belief in many deities is called polytheism, but our forebears believed in 
many other beings besides the gods. They believed that there were rivals of the 
gods called the Fomorians, whom we also refer to as giants. They represent 
natural evil; that is, the disasters that cause pain and trouble for humankind. The 
gods are the friends of humanity, but the giants are apathetic and often hostile to 
us. They do not care about anyone but themselves and are generally selfish and 
stingy—and usually stupid and oafish. Giants are often used as metaphors for the 
powers of nature that we fear and dislike. We may recall the ogres and Cyclopes 
from non-Celtic literature; they are very much the same kind of figures that the 
Fomorians represent. The name of the Fomorians derives from Old Irish 
Fomoire (< fo, “under” + muir, *sea"), indicating their association with the sea 
and the underworld. They are often described as oneeyed, one-armed, and one- 
legged and are of reddish appearance. In Irish mythology, the high gods are of 
the Tuatha Dé Danann, and they represent a large tuath/touta (or an alliance of 
several) that is at odds with the oppressive Fomorians. They are composed of 
clans headed by Nuadu and Eochu Ollathair along with some giants who side 
with them. This latter clan is of Lir and his sons such as Bran and Manannan. 
United in their efforts, the Tuatha Dé Danann defeat the Fomorians. They have 
their counterparts in other mythological systems: 


Celtic Norse Greek Vedic 
Tuatha Dé Danann Æsir and Vanir Olympians Devas 


Fomoiri jötnar Titans Asuras 


In Proto-Indo-European the name for a god was *deiwos. In Gaulish this 
became deuos; in Irish, dia; in Norse, tyr; and in Sanskrit, deva, all meaning 
"god." (For more descendant forms of this name, see appendix D.) The Proto- 
Indo-European root meant a “shining one,” and thus the gods were thought of as 
shining beings and as powers of light in the multiverse, controlling the light of 
day, the sun, the moon, stars, lightning, fire, and the warmth and heat within 
every person. All have a bit of the divine within themselves. 


As immortal beings, the gods have the power to shape-shift and appear in 
many different forms: human, animal, or bird. They can appear to be killed and 
then rise the next day or change into another shape, or they may become 
incarnate in a human form. This is the concept that the Vedic or Hindu sources 
call the avatar. Lug was incarnate in Cuchulainn, or in other versions it was said 
that Cüchulainn was the son of Lug. Heroes are often believed to be the 
incarnations or sons of divinities. Their glories are sung by the bards in their 
songs and epics. Quite often, this power of shape-shifting and incarnation as 
human beings has been mistaken for the belief that the druids taught a form of 
reincarnation like that of modern Hinduism or Theosophy. 


The tribal goddesses (i.e., the goddesses of the toutas who represented the 
land) were quite often regarded as something similar to what, in other cultures, 
would be called a clan totem by anthropologists. These goddesses were usually 
thought of in triple form and represented an ancestral goddess. These goddesses 
are more or less terrestrial giantesses closely related to the Fomorians, but they 
have been won over as wives of the ancestral chiefs. To a certain extent they 
represent the ancestral mother of the touta. 


The candidate for the chieftaincy has to ritually marry this toutal goddess. 
She becomes incarnate in animal form as a mare. She is kept chaste, and the 
chieftain goes on a “circuit” following the mare after she is released to wander 
about the land. Where this horse goes is regarded as an omen indicating territory 
to be conquered by the chieftain. As soon as the chieftain is married to the mare 
and becomes husband and master over the goddess, he is regarded as the father 
of his people. The druis made sure that the whole ceremony was performed 
correctly, and then the mare was released from this animal incarnation and was 
sacrificed, cooked, and eaten by the touta. Everyone has a bit of this goddess 
within him or her. This was one of the ways in which our forebears insured that 
the reign would be successful and prosperous. 


Certain kinds of gods had certain animals they preferred for sacrifice, and 
certain animals that they preferred to be when they appeared in animal form. 
Lugus appeared in eagle form and often had ravens about him who were the 


children of Lir (Llŷr), Bran, and Branwen. The Badb Catha came as a crow. 
Taranus preferred the bull, while the pig or boar were favored by Lugus along 
with the eagle. The Dagda was most definitely a horse, as he was known as 
Eochu (horse). Noudons or Nuadu liked to appear as a dog or stag, and his son 
Gwyn ap Nudd must have been the original god who was given the epithet 
Cernunnos, the *horned one." Boand, the goddess of the river Boyne, was the 
“white-cow” as her name suggests (from Olr. bó, “cow” + finn, “white”). There 
are numerous other divinities and divine epithets associated with domestic and 
wild animals. 


Another class of goddesses, which were closely related to the toutal 
goddesses, were the goddesses of bodies of water. In later fairy-faith traditions 
they were sometimes the same as touta goddesses, although they were not 
always associated with any particular touta. They were the female spirits of the 
rivers and lakes who actually were believed to dwell in them or were seen at 
them. The goddess Danu was the goddess of the Danube River. Her name 
derives from a Proto-Indo-European root meaning *water" (see appendix D). 
The Shannon, Boyne, Severn or Hafren, Marne, and Seine are just a few of the 
rivers named after Celtic goddesses of this sort. 


Folktales about these river goddesses often resemble the theme of the “lady 
of the lake" or *vanishing hitchhiker" told about nearly every lake in North 
America and Europe. In late Irish folklore, these goddesses and the toutal 
goddesses were called the bean sídhe, literally *woman of peace." Often the 
appearance of the women in visions were considered ill omens of the death of 
someone the seer knew or of himself/herself. Another type of these same 
goddesses is represented by the Irish leannán sídhe and the Welsh Gwragedd 
Annwn, who tempt or seduce mortal men and become their wives until one day 
they suddenly disappear to their underworld homes. 


Among the high gods, the goddess Brigit was more similar to her masculine 
kinsmen. She was not a goddess like the toutal and river goddesses. She was the 
daughter of the Dagda, Eochu Ollathair, and she embodied all three functions of 
the Indo-European tripartite system. She was in triple form, but she was a 
celestial goddess with many solar attributes like her distant cousin Lug. Her 
original name seems to have been Sulis or Suleuia, her epithet being Briganti or 
Brigindu, *high one," or Belesama, *most bright." A special class of women 
priestesses called the Daughters of Fire was devoted to her. These were female 
uates whose job it was to guard the sacred fires of Brigit. They lived apart from 
men and probably had to keep their virginity. References to them are found in 
Irish literature and classical sources. The goddess Sulis, or Brigit, was often 


equated with Minerva by the Romans. This is because Brigit most closely 
resembles the Latin Minerva in her skills and attributes. 


Triple Aspects of Brigit 
1. Brigit Patroness of Poets First Function 
2. Brigit Goddess of healing and smith-crafts Second Function 
3. Brigit Goddess of motherhood and birth Third Function 


She is the female counterpart to Lug Samildanach (Lug, Master of All Arts). 


Aspects of Lug 
1. Lug Divine Magician-King First Function 
2. Lug Warlord and God of the Spear Second Function 


3. lug Bringer of the harvest at Lugnasad — Third Function 
and through his punishment of 
Eochaid Bres the Fomor 


Lug appeared in triple form, for we find his name in plurals in continental 
Gaulish inscriptions as Lugoues (the plural for Lugus). His name was spread far 
across Celtic Europe, the most notable examples being Lyon (« Lugu-dunon, 
"fortress of Lugus") in France; Carlisle (< caster + Luguvalium, “strength of 
Lugus"), England; Liegnitz (Legnica, Poland); Leiden, Holland; and numerous 
other place-names. Other divine names are spread out in place-names and 
inscriptions across Europe and appear more than once. There are myriad other 
gods whose names appear only once and are associated with their individual 
toutas. 


The tales of the gods are probably among the most interesting and exciting 
part of studying the Celtic tradition. The stories handed down in medieval Irish 
manuscripts preserve a wealth of information on Celtic religion and philosophy 
of the pre-Christian times. The Lebor Gabála Érenn (Book of Invasions of 
Ireland) is the most famous of the mythological collections and appears in 
several different manuscripts. This text is the Celtic counterpart to the Norse 
Eddas and the Greek Theogony by Hesiod. It is a kind of late survival of the 
heroic stories and sagas told in the Fenian tales, which are still part of the oral 


tradition in the Gaeltacht to this day. The Ulster cycle of Conchobar mac Nessa 
and Fergus in the Táin Bó Cuailnge and other tales almost constitute a Celtic 
counterpart to the Norse Volsunga Saga or the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey. 


It is advisable that not only the druids and clergy be familiar with these tales 
and know their plots and themes by heart but also that each member of the touta 
be encouraged to read these stories for their own pleasure and enjoyment. They 
should become familiar with the customs and the wisdom embodied in these 
tales. The Welsh tales, which are more strongly euhemerized myths, are 
collected in various translations of the Mabinogi or Mabinogion, as Lady 
Charlotte Guest renamed the whole collection of Welsh tales. 


TUATHA DE DANANN GODS AND GODDESSES 


Aed: This name refers to several divine and legendary characters and thus it is 
often confusing as to which Aed is the original god. He is referred to as the 
father of Macha and as a son of Lir. Aed Abrat, “fire of the brow,” is an epithet 
for the Eochu Ollathair, as is the Dagda. Another Aed is the son of the Bodb 
Derg and would therefore be named after his grandfather. Goll mac Morna was 
originally named Aed, and Fionn mac Cumhaill had a son named Áed. The name 
Aed means “fire” and is therefore the god who rules over fire. 


Angus mac-ind-Og: He is the Irish version of the Maponos and the son of the 
Dagda. He plays a crot (a Celtic lyre) and is accompanied by birds. He is 
regarded as the god of beauty. 


Aine: She is the goddess of the territory of Cnoc Aine or Knockainy in Munster, 
the “Hill of Aine.” Her name derives from the same root as Aed, “fire,” and she 
could be identified with Brigit. She, like most Celtic goddesses, is one of the 
local banshees (see “Lesser Spirits” below). 


Banba: One of the three goddesses representing Ireland. Her name derives from 
Proto-Celtic *banwo, “sow” or “piglet.” 


Boand: She is wife of the Dagda or Nechtan in Irish myths. Her name means 
“white cow” and the river Boyne is named after her. 


Bodb Derg: A son of the Dagda, he became the ruling god over southern 
Connacht and part of Munster, where he presided at Sidh Bodb in County 


Galway when the Dé Danann gods divided their divine kingdoms after the 
humans (“Milesians”) arrived. His name means “red or bloody crow.” 


Bran: He is known from the Voyage of Bran as a mortal navigator called Bran 
mac Febail who visited the otherworld accompanied by Manannan mac Lir and 
one of his goddesses. From comparison to the Welsh tales, he seems to have 
been a brother of Manannán and a warrior god whose name means “raven.” 
Saint Brendan’s great voyage may be inspired by the fact that the saint’s name is 
merely a variant on Bran (in Proto-Celtic this is *branos, cf. Gaulish Brennos). 


Brigit: She is the daughter of the Dagda and a goddess of many things. Her 
epithet means “high,” and in Britain she was the toutal goddess of the Brigantes. 
The rivers Brent and Braint are named after her. 


Cruacha: A minor character in the myths, she was a maidservant. 


Danu: Although she doesn't play much of a role in mythology, she seems to be 
the mother of the gods, and many rivers in Europe bear her name. She appears to 
be one of the many river giantesses who were regarded as feminine third- 
function divinities and closely related to the Fomorians. 


Dian Cécht: He is the healing god of the Tuatha Dé Danann. His magical well 
revived the dead and healed the wounded. He was the grandfather of Lug, and 
his name means “swift power." 


Eochu Ollathair or Dagda: He was the god of the third function. His grandsons 
killed Lug's father and were severely punished by him. His name means “Horse 
All-father," and he seems to be the same as the god Nechtan who guards a sacred 
well. Besides being a water and fertility god, the Dagda, as he is nicknamed, is 
the father of many important Irish gods, including Midir, Angus, Ogma, and 
Bodb Derg. He was also called Áed, *fire," and Ruad Rofessa, *Red of very 
great knowledge." His name is cognate with the Vedic divine twins called the 
Ashvins (both Olr. ech and Sanskrit á$va, “horse,” derive from PIE *ekwo-). 


Ériu: The goddess who, with Banba and Fódla, represents the land of Ireland. 
Her name comes from Iuerni—the name of an ancient Irish tribe who gave their 
name to the isle of Ireland. 


Fand: The wife of Manannán mac Lir. She has a rendezvous with Cüchulainn. 
Her name is cognate with the Latin Venus and Norse Vanir. 


Fiachra: One of the sons of Lir. The name occurs in Goidelic in ogam 
inscriptions as “VEQREQ.” 


Fodla: One of three goddesses representing the land of Ireland. The name 
derives from the compound fo, “under” + tla, “earth.” 


Goibniu: He is the god who makes weapons for the gods in their battle with the 
Fomorians. He was also known for brewing an ale of immortality. 


Ilbrech: The son of Manannan and the god who became ruler over Sídh Eas- 
Aedha-Ruaidh in County Donegal. 


Ler (genitive Lir): His name is a term for the sea, and in many ways he seems 
to be a counterpart to Nechtan or the Dagda. His sons Bran, Manannan, Fiachra, 
Finnguala, Conn, and Aed are more famous than he is. When the gods began 
dividing up the divine kingdom, he became the ruler over Sidh Fionnachaidh in 
County Armagh. 


Lug: He is the chief god of the whole Celtic pantheon from Gaul to Ireland. He 
is the Celtic version of the sky-father who rules over the heavens. His father was 
a Dé Danann, but his mother, Ethniu, was a Fomorian giantess. He joined with 
his father’s clan, the Tuatha Dé Danann, and helped them defeat the malevolent 
Fomorians at the Second Battle of Mag Tuired. He put out the evil eye of Balor, 
the Fomorian ruler. He possessed a magical spear, and he performed miracles 
with one eye closed in imitation of his mother’s people—the Fomorians 
(sometimes described as one-eyed giants). Manannán was Lug's foster father. 
The Romans equated him with their own Mercury, as they did with the 
Germanic Wodan (Odin). 


Manannan: He was foster father to Lug and the god who ruled over the seas 
and navigation. As the god who picks up the blessed dead from Tech Duinn and 
takes them across the ocean (Morimmarusa) to Tir Tairngire, Manannan appears 
as a Celtic version of the Norse Heimdall and the Greek Charon and also as the 
progenitor of humankind. His name is derived from the same Indo-European 
root as the English word man, German Mann, and Sanskrit Manu, the Vedic 
Noah. His relationship to Donn is analogous to the Vedic Manu with Yama, and 
he is the divine druid when Bodb is the king of the Tuatha Dé Danann. 


Midir: He is the husband of Etain and Fuamach and a son of the Dagda. His 
name is likely related to Olr. midithir, “to judge, assign, measure,” and Gaulish 


*medros, “mediator,” both of which derive from PIE *med-, “to take appropriate 
measures.” 


Morrigan or Morrigu: Her name literally means “great queen,” and she is 
actually a tripartite goddess (Badb Catha, Macha, and Nemain). In her guise as 
Badb she appears as a crow on the battlefield, leading those favored by Lug or 
Nuadu to victory and escorting the slain to the otherworld. 


Nechtan: He is the husband of Boand and the keeper of a magical well of 
knowledge over which nine hazel trees grow. Nuts fall from the trees into the 
well and are eaten by a salmon. Nechtan seems to be either the same god as the 
Dagda or perhaps his twin brother. The name of Nechtan derives from the same 
European root as the Latin Neptune, and the Sanskrit Apam Napat and Avestan 
Apam Napa, “Nephew of water.” 


Nuadu Airgetlám: This is the god who was king of the Tuatha Dé Danann 
during the First Battle of Mag Tuired and in which he lost his arm and had to 
give up the kingship to the Fomorian prince Eochaid Bres. Then the gods 
rebelled against the Fomorians and Lug was invited to take his place. 


Ogma: He was known in Gaul as Ogmios, and he was the champion of the gods, 
considered brave, strong, and eloquent. He was the ideal of the Celtic warrior. 


Ruad Rof hessa: “Red of knowledge," an epithet of Eochu Ollathair. 


Tailtiu: The goddess of the area of Ulster. Her name is cognate with the Latin 
tellus, *earth, ground," and derives from the same Proto-IndoEuropean root. 


Tuireann: Husband of Brigit and father of Brian, Uachar, and Uchrabha. He is 
also called Tuirill Bicreo in some versions of the story. 


WELSH DIVINITIES 


Aeron: She is the name of a river in Wales, but the name derives from the divine 
name Agroná, "slaughter." 


Arianrhod: The goddess who gives birth to Lleu in the story of Math fab 
Mathonwy. Her name derives from Argento-rota, “silver-wheel,” and she may 
have been the pole star; in Welsh folklore, her palace is the northern lights. 


Beli Mawr: Some Welsh traditions make him father of the gods and brother of 
Bran the Blessed. His name derives from the Brittonic and Gaulish Belenos 
(Latinized as Belinus). Many still mistakenly link his name to the Old Irish Bile, 
but the latter derives from Proto-Celtic *Bilios, “sacred tree” (< PIE *bhel-, to 
“thrive, bloom"), while Belenos derives from a different Proto-Indo-European 
*bhel-, meaning “to shine, flash, burn.” Many erroneously believe that the root 
of beal in Bealtaine (modern English Beltane) is the name of an Irish god. The 
beal in Bealtaine is simply an adjective; the word derives from the Proto-Celtic 
compound *Belotenia, “bright-fire.” Among the most absurd interpretations of 
Bealtaine or Beli is the belief that they are derived from the Phoenician- 
Canaanite god Baal. 


Bran, or Bendigeidfran: Bran, or Blessed Bran, is the son of Llŷr in the second 
branch of the Mabinogi. He is described as having a cauldron of regeneration 
that brings the slain back to life when they are plunged into it. Efnisien, Bran’s 
half brother, destroys the cauldron by bathing in it. Bran was mortally wounded 
in his fight with his sister’s in-laws, and he instructed his subordinates to chop 
off his head and bury it in White Mount near London. His name derives from the 
Brittonic-Gaulish Brennos, which means “raven.” Ravens, like crows, were 
sacred birds associated with war, and they were carefully watched for auguries. 
The god Lugus took the form of an eagle, but he was accompanied by ravens. 
(This image is strikingly like Odin of the northern Germanic peoples.) 


Branwen: She was sister to Bran. Her name is simply the same Bran with the 
suffixed feminine form of the Welsh adjective meaning “white” or “blessed,” 
thus brenno + uinda. 


Don: This is the same goddess as the Irish Danu. Both derive from Dannuia (< 
PIE *danu-, “dripping water, flow"), a name that underlies that of the river 
Danube. 


Gilfaethwy: Brother of Gwydion who desired Goewin, footholder of Math. He 
was punished in the fourth branch of the Mabinogi for raping her. 


Gofannon: See below. 


Gwydion: He is the smith god and the Welsh equivalent of Goibniu. He is the 
same as Gofannon, but his name became corrupted through miscopying of 
medieval Welsh texts. He trains Lleu as a cobbler and helps him get a name and 
a wife who later betrays him. His palace in the heavens, the Milky Way, was 


called Caer Gwydion in later Welsh folklore. His name has been erroneously 
thought to be related to gwyddon, “wizard,” and gwydd, “wood,” but this is 
based on the miscopying of earlier forms, such as *Gwyiddion" for Gouiddion. 


Hafren: This is the name of the Severn River, which was the river goddess 
Samrina in Brittonic but was Latinized as Sabrina. 


Lleu Llaw Gyffes: This is the Welsh version of Irish Lug, and Gaulish Lugus. 
Lleu, like Lug, derives from Lugus (not from *Lugos," as some books 
erroneously claim). 


Llyr: The Welsh equivalent of Irish Ler, the sea god. 


Math fab Mathonwy: He is the uncle of Lleu in the Mabinogi. The name of 
Math is an old word for “bear,” but Mathonwy probably derives from Brittonic- 
Gaulish Matonios, “bearlike one." 


Mabon: The god of youth and the same as the Irish Angus Mac-ind-Óg. Pryderi 
is believed by many scholars to be the same divinity, and he represents the 
“mabinog” of the title Mabinogi. 


Manawydan: The Welsh equivalent of Manannán, the full form being 
Manawydan fab Llŷr. 


Nudd: This is the Welsh form; in Brittonic-Gaulish his name was Noudons. He 
was called Lludd Llaw Ereint in the tale of Lludd and Llefelys, which is the 
Welsh version of the Irish mythological story of the “Second Battle of Mag 
Tuired.” 


Rhiannon: This is the Welsh name for the same goddess as the Irish. 


Mórrígan: In the first branch of the Mabinogi she appears in her mare form 
when she is forced to behave as a horse. This corresponds to the story of Macha, 
who is the hippomorphic manifestation of the Mórrígan. In Gaul, her name was 
Epona, “mare,” and the Roman soldiers who joined in her worship called her 
Regina—the Latin word for “queen”; Rhiannon derives from *Rigantona, 
“queenly.” 


Taran: His name means “thunder” and it derives from the Celtic thunderer, 
Taranus [tah-RAH-nooss], also Taranis. The Gaulish god was shown carrying a 


chariot wheel and thunderbolts, his emblem being a sun wheel depicted as a 
chariot wheel. The thunderbolt was called mellt in Welsh, which derives from 
the same Indo-European root as the Norse Mjóllnir—hammer of Thorr. 


These are just a few of the Welsh divinities whose names survive either in 
medieval literature or folklore. Other divinities are known from earlier times in 
Brittonic and are listed below. 


Boudiga: This name occurs as a name of a goddess meaning “Victory,” which is 
the same name as that of famous queen Boudicca, who was the wife of the slain 
chieftain of the Iceni. 


Briganti: Latinized as Brigantia, her name survives in the river names Braint 
and Brent. She was the tutelary goddess of the Brigantes, and her name is 
cognate with the Gaulish Brigindu or Brigindonnia. She may be the same as the 
goddess Sulis and the goddesses known as the Suleuiae, for the Romans equated 
all of these deities with Minerva. 


Cocidios (Latinized as Cocidius): This name simply means “Red One" (cf. 
Welsh coch, “red”). 


Maponos (“Youth”): Survived in literature as Mabon. 


Noudons (Nodens, Nudens): He is clearly the cognate of Nudd and Nuada. His 
cult was discovered at Lydney Park in Gloucestershire in England. 


Ollototae matres: Probably stood for Ollotoutae materes, meaning the “all- 
tribal mothers,” an epithet for local tribal goddesses. 


Rata: This name occurs in some inscriptions; it means “wheel” and may 
represent an earlier form of the Welsh goddess Arianrhod, “silver wheel.” 


THE ROMAN INTERPRETATION (INTERPRETATIO 
ROMANA) 


The ancient Romans had a policy of accommodating the native beliefs of the 
peoples they subjugated. They did this through syncretism, by blending their 
own polytheology with that of those whom they conquered so as to convert them 
to the Latin way. They would equate the cult of foreign divinities with their own. 


Caesar did this in writing his book on the Gauls, De Bello Gallico (The Gallic 
War). He mentions Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, Minerva, and Dis Pater as 
the Gaulish gods, in descending order of importance. The later iconography and 
sculptures reveal that many of his equations were to represent a whole class of 
Celtic divinities, and by comparison we find that the Romans made the same 
type of equations with the Germanic deities. Even in the time of the spread of the 
church under Gregory the Great, we find that the Roman policy of syncretization 
and accommodation was still followed as local gods and goddesses were turned 
into local saints. 


Mercury Lugus 


Mars several deities including Loucetios and Noudons 
Jupiter Taranus and others 
Apollo Maponos, Grannos, Belenos, Bormanos, and others 


Minerva Brigand, Belesama, Suleuia, and others 
Dis Pater The Gaulish version of Dón 


What we find from the epigraphical evidence is something more complex, 
with a number of epithets and names that often overlap. After Caesar’s conquest, 
the equations between Roman and Celtic deities becomes more noticeably 
superficial or at times artificial. 


Following are the gods of the Gauls in the order of importance as Caesar 
wrote of them. I have restored their native Gaulish names based on material in 
The Dialects of Ancient Gaul by Joshua Whatmough. 


MERCURIUS 


Adsmerios (“Very Smeared"): The smearing refers to the offerings of animal fat 
and blood. This is simply to say that the god was probably Lugus, but he was 
greatly honored as “very smeared.” 


Toutatis (“Tribal One”): This name appears in Lucan’s Pharsalia spelled 
Teutates. 


Iouantucaros (“Young Lover/Friend”): This name may be an epithet for the 
Maponos god, but the Romans confused him with Mercury. 


Uindon: This is the accusative case of Uindos (Gwynn, Finn/Fionn), whose 
name probably underlies that of the Austrian city Vienna (< Vindo-bona). 


Dumias: This is the local god of Puy de Dome. He may have been thought of 
originally as a god of the mound. 


MARS 


There are plenty of gods associated with Mars, mainly because most of the 
Celtic gods had some warrior attributes as leaders of local areas. Each touta, or 
tribe, had their own local variation of the gods of the Celtic pantheon. In Irish 
mythology, when the gods defeated the giants and sent them to the underworld 
in the Second Battle of Mag Tuired, they then began to divide the land by 
region. Certain gods became the gods of specific areas. In this way, each god 
became a sovereign god of each touta territory. Each local or toutal god had to 
be a warrior leader of his people. This is why so many local gods are equated 
with Mars. 


Mogetios, “Mighty One" 

Rigisamos, “Most Royal” 

Segomos, “Bold One” 

Budenicos (Boudenicos), “Victorious” 
Loucetios, “Lightning One” 

Uintios, “Windy” 

Noadat (variant on Noudons), Nudd, Nuada 


Camulos, “Powerful” 


JUPITER 


Senamos, “Most Old” or “Eldest” 
Sucellos, “Good Striker’—considered to be the same as the Dagda 
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Cernenos (variant of Cernunnos), “Horned One’ 
Esus, “Good, Able” 
Taranos (Taranus, Taranis), “Thunderer” 


Accios, “Of Hosts, Armies” 


APOLLO 


Atepomaros, “Very Great Horse” 
Grannos, “Sunshine” 

Belenos, “Bright One” 

Maponos, “Youth, Boy” 
Cermillenos, “Beer or Ale Pool” 


MINERVA 


Belesama, “Most Bright” 

Suleuia, “Sun” (derived from a feminine form of sauelios) 
Brigindu, “High One”—cognate of Brigit 

Donnia or Dannuia, “Water” (< PIE *danu-, “dripping water, flow”) 


DIS PATER 


Sucellos, “Good Striker,” is also equated with Jupiter. He is not the equivalent of 
Dôn that Caesar spoke of, but rather he resembles the Roman Dis Pater because 
he is a dispenser of wealth. 


HERCULES 


These gods are similar to Mars in that they are warriors—they are more 
specifically deities of physical strength, and this is why they are equated with 
Hercules. 


Smertrios, “Smeared.” This recalls Adsmerios in the Mercury category. 
Illunos, “God of Many.” 


Ogmios, “Of Cuts”: The root of his name and the ancient Celtic ogam 
writing system may derive from the same Proto-IndoEuropean root 
having to do with making sharp cuts with a knife or sword. To 
paraphrase the Greek poet Lucian, he said that a Gaul told him that 
Ogmios was eloquent and a mighty warrior god. The Gaul had an image 
of Ogmios with chains leading from his mouth and to the ears of men. 
The Gaulish man related Ogmios to Heracles. He is Heracles because of 
his great strength, and his eloquence is considered a virtue as manly as 
great strength. 


Magusanos (“Mighty” or “Mightiest”): This name is cognate with 
Mogetios. 


POLLUX 


Uintios, “windy one” is equated with Pollux in an inscription. 


In Gaulish the gods were known as the deuoi in plural, the singular being 
deuos. The feminine of deuos, “god,” is deua, “goddess.” These are the words 
for the high gods in Gaulish. In Old Irish a god was a dia, plural dé (later déithe 
in Modern Irish). These words are cognates of the Latin deus, Sanskrit deva, and 
Old Norse tyr, and all derive from a Proto-Indo-European root (see appendix D). 
The giants were called the *cauaroi in Gaulish; this is *cauaros in the singular. 


The Irish tradition renamed the gods and giants by using their epithets or 
tribal names, such as Tuatha Dé Danann and Fomorians. The Fomorians were 
also known by other epithets such as the “Red Ones” and so forth. This is 
because they were believed to be red in color and are so described in the early 
literature. The giants are characterized as oafish, selfish, stingy, clumsy, and 
crude, or cruelly illmannered. They represent not just natural evil but also bad 
qualities equated with what was most detested in Celtic society. In the Lebor 
Gabdla Erenn (Book of Invasions), the First Battle of Mag Tuired is fought 
between the Dé Danann and the Fir Bolg. In the tale, the Fir Bolg, although their 
name derives from the Belgoi who settled Ireland, represent the same Fomorian 
types. This probably indicates that the composers of these tales are from the 
descendants of a nonBelgic tribe of Ireland who deliberately used their name to 
satirize them as Fomorians. This is not surprising and may be the reason that 


historical names such as Fir Bolg, Fir Galióin, and Fir Domnainn are used in this 
mythic context. It would be as if the Athenians equated Spartans with Titans or 
Saxons equated the Danes with Frost Giants in their folktales. 


The Welsh medieval tale of Lludd and Llefelys is the same Celtic myth of 
the battle between the gods and giants as the “Second Battle of Mag Tuired" 
text. The Fomorians, though, are represented by the coroniaid, which are 
"dwarfs," but they may originally have been giants since the words for *dwarf" 
(corr) and “giant” (cawr) are phonetically very similar in early Welsh. 


The structure of these tales represents a cyclical view of the multiverse in 
which an eternal struggle occurs and various ages pass, but the cosmos goes 
through a creation and destruction and regeneration with each age. The year is a 
representative of each age. When the year begins, the world is beginning to be 
re-created from the original primordial chaotic state. Then the gods overcome 
the giants and rule for the rest of the year until the ultimate destruction again. 
This is a small-scale version of the multiverse and time, but every age or aeon 
can go on and on and on. We have these gods and giants struggling within us as 
we are miniature versions of the cosmos. 


THE LESSER SPIRITS 


There are various classes of spirits in the folklore of Celtic nations that clearly 
have their roots in the elder Celtic faith. Ireland has its share of fairies and other 
spirits, and many of them overlap with the elder gods. Some are clearly other 
classes of otherworldy beings. 


Alp-luachra: A spirit who steals food off his victim's plate while they are not 
watching. 


Bean sídhe: Literally *woman of peace," a euphemism for any female spirit but 
usually representing the old toutal goddess or goddess of the land and river of a 
particular region. In common English usage this is spelled “banshee.” 


Cailleach Beara: This is literally translated “Hag of Beara” and is just one 
particular toutal goddess (or, more precisely, a giantess). She is described as a 
giantess carrying stones in her apron to make mountains. She is also associated 
with the spirits of winter and therefore would appear to be a Fomorian. She is 
connected with southwest Munster, and her name turns up in Scots Gaelic as 


Cailleach Bheur and in Manx Gaelic as Caillagh ny Groamagh. 


Clurican: This is the County Cork variant on the traditional leprechaun, whose 
name has been explained as deriving from the Old Irish lug-corpdn, “body of 
Lug,” perhaps because, like Lug, he is a small master of crafts such as a 
shoemaker. 


Daoine sidhe: “People of Peace,” a euphemism for the spirits and the old gods. 


Dearg due: This is an Irish version of a female bloodsucking fairy similar to a 
vampire, but a spirit rather than a dead person. 


Dullachan: This is the headless driver of the death coach, or cóiste bodhar, 
which in late Irish folklore escorted the dead to the next world. 


Each uisce, or “aughisky” (“water-horse”): A horse that comes out of a body of 
water. This recalls the Indo-European connection between water and horses (see 
Eochu Ollathair, above). 


Fir dhearga: “Red Men,” an epithet for spirits of the otherworld or the 
Fomorians. They usually appear as rude practical jokers. 


Foidin seachrain: “Stray sod,” which is the occurrence of getting lost in the 
country in a place usually thought to be familiar. The Cornish call this being 
“pixy-led.” 


Gean cánach: He is the *love-talker" who seduces mortal women; a Celtic 
incubus. 


Gruagach: A hairy giant who guards cattle. 


Leannan sidhe (“mistress of peace”): One of a class of beautiful goddesses who 
lure mortal men into marrying them or following them to the otherworld. They 
are of the same class as the banshee and land-river goddesses. 


Leprechaun: He is known by a variety of names in Irish folklore. He was 
usually thought of as a shoemaker like Lug in the older myths. In Kerry, he is the 
Luricaune; in Tipperary, the Lurigadaune; in Ulster, the logheryman; but 
Leinster gave us the name leprechaun (leiprechan). 


Li Ban: She is the daughter of Eochaid and Etain and a mermaid associated with 
Lough Neagh. 


Lunantishee: This is the spirit of a blackthorn bush that will not allow you to 
cut a stick from it on Samhain or Bealtaine. 


Murdüchann: These are the mermaids who appear before storms and the 
mermen who have green skin and red noses. 


Piseog (Pishogue): This is the Irish term for a bit of mental confusion believed 
to be caused by a fairy spell or an instance of déja vu. 


Teine sidhe: “Fire of peace”; this refers to a fairy fire, which is a marsh light, or 
ignis fatuus. Also called “jack-o’-lantern” and “will-o’-the-wisp.” 


In the Scottish Highland fairy lore, the spirits are much the same as among the 
Irish, but there are many local variations. 


Athach: A general term for a monster or giant 

Cearb: A demon killer of people and cattle 

Ceasg: A mermaid 

Cü-sith: A fairy dog 

Direach: A small version of a Fomorian with one head, one hand, and 
one eye 

Fuath: A demon in general 

Glaistig: A water giantess 


Muilearteach: A one-eyed giant hag (female Fomorian) 


The Welsh fairies also have euphemistic epithets such as Plant Annwn, 
“children of Annwn”; Y Tylwyth Teg, “the fair little-clan”; and Plant Rhys, 
"children of Rhys of the Deep"—and Rhys is probably a corruption of rhí, 
“king, chieftain.” 


Afanc: A monster of the River Conway, believed to resemble a great beaver 
Bendith y mamau (“the mothers’ blessings”): The Glamorganshire name 


for the fairies 
Bwbach (pl. Bwbachod): Welsh term for brownies 
Bwciod: Another Welsh term for a brownie 
Cawr: “Giant” 
Coblyn (pl. Coblynau): Ghosts of miners or mining spirits 


Cwn Annwn: The “dogs of the otherworld” who guard the entrance to the 
netherworld 


Cyhyraeth: Similar to the Irish banshees, often said to be wailing before 
someone’s death 


Coroniaid or coraniaid: “Dwarfs” 
Dynion bach teg: “The little fair men” 


Gwyllion: Fairy hags who lead travelers astray on country and mountain 
roads 


Gwragedd Annwn: “Fairy wives” 
Gwrach y rhibyn: Cardiganshire term for the cyhyraeth type 


Llamhigyn y dwr: “Water leaper,” which jumps from the water to annoy or 
startle fishermen 


Plentyn newydd: “New child,” a changeling 


Y gwyllied cochion or y cochion (“the red ones” or “the red spirits”): The 
Welsh version of the Irish fir dhearga 


Gwartheg y llyn: Otherworldly cattle 


BRETON TERMS 


Ankou: The grim reaper 


Bugul Noz: The mysterious night shepherd who rises at twilight to warn 
farm workers that they should leave their work and go home 


Cannered Noz: Phantom washerwomen seen washing linen at midnight 
Corriket: Breton word for *dwarves" 


Morganezed: The water fairies, mermaids, and mermen 


CORNISH TERMS 


Bucca: Cornish term for bwca. 

Dandy dogs: Term for the Cwn Annwn. 
Pixies or pisgies: The fairies in general. 
Pobel vean: “Wee folk.” 


Spriggans: The giants who guard hidden treasure and live in cairns and 
cromlechs. (Celtic legend seems to point to the Celts believing that the 
prehistoric megaliths were built by giants.) 


GAULISH TERMS 


*Niscas (sg. nisca): Water spirits 

*Dusios (pl. dusioi): Demon or evil spirit 

*Talamascas: “Female earth spirits" (from the word for *earth") 
*Cauaros (pl. cauaroi): Giant 

*Bacuceos: “Possessed of evil spirits" 


The older Celtic faith has more than mere gods and goddesses, as we have 
seen. There are giants, spirits, demons, and monsters of all sorts. These spirits 
can take many forms, including animal as well as human. This is only a small 
part of the animism and polytheology of the Celtic elder faith. There is a whole 
class of spirits having to do with objects as well. Next, we shall deal with the 
mythic sources from which we derive a great deal of our knowledge. 


CELTIC MYTHOLOGICAL SOURCES 


In preparing the research for reconstructing the older Celtic faith, the sources 
used were chiefly the primary sources of early Irish literature and, secondly, 
much of the early literature and later folktales and traditions from other Celtic 
cultures. 


It is rather unfortunate that the early Irish texts that represent a survival of 
much of the older heathen oral traditions have not been utilized by people 


interested in the mystical traditions of their Celtic forebears. The authors who 
dismiss these Irish sources are mainly those who are too ignorant to understand 
their importance and the comparative Indo-European methods—or they are 
Englishmen, who often seem biased against the Irish. Ironically, it is the Irish 
sources that contain the richest Celtic traditions—much more so than the Welsh 
and other Celtic nations. In recent academic scholarship in the United States, 
Ireland, France, and Germany, the necessary research has been carried out in the 
field of comparative Indo-European studies, which has made it possible for 
authors such as myself to write books such as this so that you may understand 
this tradition. 


In England, this new comparative mythology has been slower to catch on, 
for the academic world there has tended to be dominated by the classical 
tradition, which is biased toward the study of Mediterranean and Middle Eastern 
cultures (Greco-Roman, Egyptian, and Mesopotamian) and against the 
barbarians of Indo-European origin. 


The best scholars in the field of literature, comparative mythology, cultural 
anthropology, and philology have often been more realistic than some of their 
counterparts in archaeology. Human culture cannot be measured in artifacts and 
suppositions made from them alone. To understand the Celtic tradition, you need 
to study the earliest Celtic literatures, and to study the early Celtic literatures, 
you must study the languages. 


Here we must turn to the Celtic traditions found in the earliest literatures and 
ignore the fantasies. Since the great plurality of the gods have now been 
introduced, we can now survey some of the main stories and tales in which their 
actions are recounted. 


The earliest Celtic literature comes from Ireland and is written in the Old 
Irish language. The period for Old Irish is roughly from the seventh to the 
eleventh centuries CE. The oldest extant manuscript is the Würzburg Codex, 
which dates from about 700 CE. The oral tradition represented in these texts 
goes back much further than the time they were written down. This is clear 
because the commentaries are often in younger forms of the language than many 
of the archaic passages. Texts such as the Book of the Dun Cow and the Book of 
Leinster or of Lecan date from the 1100s to the 1300s. 


We have already discussed the Lebor Gabála Érenn (Book of Invasions), 
which is contained in several manuscript versions. It tells of five mythical 
invasions of Ireland. In these tales, Ireland symbolizes the whole world. The five 
invasions tell of many races of beings, beginning with the flood myth of the 


Celts, which is there grafted onto the biblical Hebrew myth. It reveals the nature 
of the Irish creation story as one of a primordial sacrifice like that found in 
Norse (Germanic) mythology. Bith is the “world,” the primordial giant who 
escapes the flood but is drowned except for the immortal Fintan, the divine 
salmon. The primordial giants include a group called the Partholonians, after 
their leader Partholon, whose name derives from the Latin Bartholomaeus 
(Bartholomew), but *partolos may have also referred to a “small troop” in P- 
Celtic. Next there come the ancestors of the gods, the children of Nemed, whose 
name means literally the “sacred one.” 


The Nemedians are ancestors of the gods. Then the Irish storytellers use 
historical names to describe the Fomorians and other divine clans: the Fir Bolg, 
Fir Galióin, and Fir Domnainn, which are the Belgae (< PCelt. *Bolgoi), Gauls, 
and Dumnonii (Dumnonians). The age of the Tuatha Dé Danann and their 
struggle with the Fomorians follows, and these tales parallel Hesiod’s Theogony 
in which Titans and Olympians struggle for dominance, or the tales of the ZEsir 
and Vanir who fight and then unite in struggles with the jótnar (giants), or the 
Vedic tales of the struggle between the Devas and Asuras. 


The so-called Milesians represent the first human beings who, like the first 
humans in Norse (Germanic) mythology, are descended from sacred trees (bili, 
sg. bile, in Old Irish). The structure of the whole cycle of the Lebor Gabdla 
Érenn reflects a typical Indo-European creation myth, from the world and its 
flood to several *invasions," or ages, and the creation of the first humans and 
their arrival in the manifest world. The five invasions of Ireland are metaphors 
for the first five ages of the world, which are similar to the ages spoken of in 
Hesiod's Greek mythology or the ages in Norse mythology. The age of the 
Milesian invasion is the one we are in now, and the preceding age was the 
golden age, or “time when there was no time." 


Other mythological tales include The Dream of Angus, The Wooing of Étaín, 
The Exile of the Sons of Uisnech, The Fate of the Children of Tuireann, and The 
Fate of the Children of Lir, to name a few. The heroic tales include a number 
centered around the people of Ulster under King Conchobhar mac Nessa and his 
hero, Cüchulainn. The principle tales of this cycle include the Táin Bó Cuailnge 
(Cattle Raid of Cooley). In the beginning of this saga, Ailill and Medb compare 
their assets. They are equal in every respect except that King Ailill owns a bull 
named Finnbennach, who is the best in all of the land. Queen Medb is jealous of 
her husband and cannot be satisfied until she has one of equal value. She learns 
of a bull in Cuailnge (Cooley) who is as great, but she cannot buy him. She 
instigates a cattle raid on Ulster. In the war between the two lands, Fergus is the 


champion or hero of Connacht, although he is originally from Ulster, while 
Cuchulainn is the champion of Ulster. The saga recounts the bloody slaughter on 
both sides and of Cuchulainn’s slaying of Fergus and Ferdia. He is often aided 
by Lug, his divine father and patron. After the battle is over, the two bulls, 
Finnbennach of Connacht and Donn of Ulster, fight until Donn wins and returns 
with the other bull on his horns. He then dies. 


There are other tales from the Ulster cycle. Many are about Cuchulainn, 
some are about Conchobhar mac Nessa, and one is The Exile of the Sons of 
Uisnech. The latter tale is about the ill-fated lovers Deirdre and Noise. Another 
tale in this cycle is the fantastic story of the Feast of Briccriu (Fled Bricrenn). 
Briccriu is the Irish version of the Norse Loki (also similar to the Welsh 
Efnisien), and he is a trickster and a troublemaker. The tale tells of a fight over 
the curadhmhir (Olr. curadmír), or “hero’s portion,” which is the best cut of 
roasted pork served to the most valorous in battle. The Arthurian romance of 
Gawain and the Green Knight resembles this older tale. 


The Fenian or Fionn mac Cumhaill cycle is the most mystical group of tales 
in Celtic mythology. Fenian is an Anglicized adjectival form of fían, the word 
for a mercenary warband in ancient Ireland. These warbands roamed the land 
looking for adventure and hired themselves out to whatever king would pay 
them. Fionn mac Cumhaill was the leader of such a fian, and the cycle of tales 
about him and his band of men probably represents the undiluted form of the 
original Arthurian cycle as well as the same genre of literature found in English 
legends of Robin Hood and his band of Merry Men. This type of warband is 
often referred to by scholars with the German technical term Mdnnerbund 
(men's confraternity). 


Fionn is a hero of Leinster and Munster, and he resembles heroes such as the 
Norse Sigurd, while Cüchulainn is the hero of Ulster resembling more of an Irish 
Achilles. Fionn's men include Conán Mael, Caílte mac Rónáin, his nephew 
Diarmait, and his son Oisín. The longest tale in the cycle is the Colloquy of the 
Ancients (or Dialogue of the Old Men), called Acallamh na Senórach in Old 
Irish. Another tale is The Pursuit of Diarmait and Grdinne, which closely 
resembles the Arthurian tale of Tristan and Isolde. The Fenian cycle contains 
many bits of information on the practices of the filid, or “seers,” while the Cattle 
Raid of Cooley contains information on the practices of the druids. 


Welsh literature offers us a less purely Celtic heathen point of view and a 
more scattered tradition. The poetry of Anerin in Y Gododdin offers us a Welsh 
heroic work of the bardic tradition, but it relates to us the feelings and practices 
of the warrior function and is not directly religious in either a heathen or 


Christian sense. Rather, it presents the war between the Gododdin (Uotadinoi) 
and the invading Angles in southeastern Scotland and the Northumberland 
region. These Britons ended up migrating to North Wales. There are gloomy 
englynion, prose-verse “conversations,” which are attributed to Llywarch Hen, 
whose tragic life ended in poverty. There are several verse prophecies, some 
attributed to the legendary Myrddin, “Merlin,” which are generally anti-English 
political rallying lists of events that the prophets hope will come to pass. 


The relevant text for Celtic mythology is the Four Branches of the 
Mabinogi, popularly titled the Mabinogion. Two manuscripts contain this work: 
the White Book of Rhydderch (ca. 1325) and the Red Book of Hergest (ca. 1382— 
1410). The Mabinogi material was first translated in the 1830s by Lady 
Charlotte Guest from the Red Book of Hergest and published under the title 
Mabinogion, although she included other works that were not really part of the 
Four Branches. This collection represents the last vestiges of a Brittonic 
mythology and features many of the same themes and divinities found in Irish 
mythology, albeit much more euhemerized. The First Branch of the Mabinogi 
tells of the adventures of Pryderi, the son of Pwyll and Rhiannon. In the Second 
Branch, Pryderi assists Brán the Blessed in avenging the ill treatment of 
Branwen at Matholwch's court. In the Third Branch, Pryderi marries his mother 
to Manawydan, son of Llŷr. The Fourth Branch deals with the exploits of Math, 
Gwydion, and Lleu Llaw Gyffes, and, in this tale, our hero, Pryderi, dies in the 
battle over Goewin, Math's concubine. Most scholars of the Mabinogi agree that 
Pryderi is the original hero of all four branches and that the title takes its name 
from his epithet, *Mabon" or *Mab-in-og" (from the Old Irish Mac-ind-Óg, the 
epithet of Angus or Oengus). 


Other tales usually included in the group are the Dream of Rhonabwy, the 
tale of Culhwch ac Olwen, and that of Lludd and Llefelys. Often these stories, 
particularly those concerning the hero Culhwch and his exploits, show remnants 
of the older Celtic tradition. But these Welsh romances also reveal the Brittonic 
source of various themes that appear in later French romances and in the 
Arthurian cycle, which indicates the truly Celtic background to many of the 
Arthurian legends. 


There are some folktales from other Celtic lands that reflect the same themes 
as those of Ireland and Wales. Unfortunately, however, the Gaulish myths were 
not preserved in any recognizable form. But comparative material from other 
Indo-European traditions, considered together with the religious iconography of 
Gaul, has illuminated a fair amount of usable material. The conclusion of the 
most well-informed scholars is that Celtic mythology is every bit as Indo- 


European as the mythologies of their other Indo-European neighbors. These 
myths were transmitted by the filid of Ireland, direct heirs to the druidic 
tradition, who had dictated these tales to Eire’s first native scribes. The Welsh 
storytellers and bards, the cyfarwydd, brought down the tales of the Brittonic 
heirs of the old bards and druids. 


Further Reading 


Katherine Briggs, An Encyclopedia of Fairies: Hobgoblins, Brownies, Bogies, 
and Other Supernatural Creatures. 


Tom Peete Cross and Clark Harris Slover, Ancient Irish Tales. 
Patrick K. Ford, trans., The Mabinogi and Other Medieval Welsh Tales. 


John T. Koch and John Carey, The Celtic Heroic Age: Literary Sources for the 
Ancient Celtic Europe and Early Ireland and Wales. 

R. A. S. MacAllister, ed., Lebor Gabála Érenn: The Book of the Taking of 
Ireland. In five volumes; expensive but obtainable in scholarly reprints. 

Gregory Noonan, Seanchas: Synopsis. 


Dáithí ÓhÓgáin, Myth, Legend and Romance: An Encyclopedia of the Irish Folk 
Tradition. 
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The Principles of Druidiacta 


It is perhaps a common misconception among some today that the older Celtic 
faith was without any sense of morals or ethics. Celtic moral philosophy was not 
lacking, and Christianity could not succeed in wiping away its complexity. 
Celtic morality and ethics were, like everything else we have looked at, based on 
the hierarchy of the threefold ideology that has become familiar. We are going to 
take an overview of this system, but due to its complexity with its archaic laws 
and so forth, we can only make a general survey of it in this chapter. However, 
though it is important that you get a basic idea of the older Druidiacta teachings, 
I cannot stress enough that in a book of this size one can only get a very general 
view of it. This chapter is to serve as your guide, and I hope it will urge many of 
you to delve deeper into the study of this lore. 


Let us begin with the old Irish idea that the life of a person was divided into 
certain stages of development. These stages addressed certain issues important 
during these times in life. In old Irish lore, these stages of life were called 
“columns of age,” or columna ais. 


These stages of life not only correspond well to the Vedic ashramas, or 
stages of life, but also to psychologist Erik Erikson’s theory of human 
development. 


At the first stage of life, the child learns whether to trust his or her parents 
and particularly the mother. The well-adjusted toddler develops a basic trust 
based upon his or her experience. During the next stage, the child should 
develop a sense of autonomy and separate his or her ego from that of others. As 
the child learns to play and begins school, the child should be encouraged to 
develop industriousness and to take initiative. In this second stage, care must be 
taken to help the child to avoid feeling self-doubt, shame and guilt, or inferiority. 


Stages of Life (“Columns of Life”) Approximate Years of Age 


1. ndidendacht, “infancy” Otol 

2. macdacht, “boyhood” 2 to 11 
3. gillacht, *adolescence" 12 to18 
4. hóclachus, *young adulthood" 19 to 45 
5. sendacht, “old age" 46 to 65 
6. díblidecht, “decrepitude” 65+ 


During adolescence, or gillacht, the lad or maiden is at a time of life when 
identity is sought, and care must be taken to keep the youth from becoming 
confused. At hóclachus, the young adult is at the stage for taking responsibility 
for his or her own actions, and love becomes a real issue. At this stage in life a 
person faces choices concerning intimacy or isolation. 


In gillacht, or adolescence, one begins to develop one’s ideological 
worldview and loyalties, and one looks to one’s peer group for models of 
leadership. Tribes, or toutas, develop most strongly during this time. During 
young adulthood, or hóclachus, the individual develops a ritual pattern aimed 
toward elitism, and so cliques become strongest at this age. When the person 
moves into sendacht, or old age, he or she begins to develop patterns of leisure 
or activities best preferred within his or her own generation. People at this stage 
must develop a sense of caring and avoid the tendency to reject things too 
hastily. In the last stage of life, wisdom becomes one of the person's main 
strengths, but there is often a tendency toward dogmatism and disdain that 
should be avoided. 


Druids taught the ancient wisdom in the form of triads. These are threefold 
sayings composed in didactic, gnomic, or proverbial style. A few 
examples are as follows: 

Three things that bring trouble: holding farmland in common, performing 
tasks together, and alliance in marriage 

Three things that ruin wisdom: ignorance, inaccurate knowledge, and 
forgetfulness 

Three things best for a chieftain: justice, peace, and an army Three things 
that are worst for a chieftain: sloth, treachery, and evil counsel 


Three signs of a bad man: bitterness, hatred, and cowardice 


Many triads have survived from both early Irish and early Welsh literature. 
Some have come down to us from the druids of Gaul through the Greek 
language. Diogenes Laertius stated that the druids (of Gaul) preached that “no 
evil should be done, gods must be worshipped, and manly behavior maintained.” 
This saying is in the form of a triad. Much of the wisdom and many of the 
maxims of the druids were transmitted in this fashion, but, of course, this was 
not the only means by which the philosophy was handed down. 


There were specialists in the law among the druidic class who studied and 
memorized great amounts of verse, which codified the law of the toutas and 
stories, which recalled earlier cases, that were used as precedents in deciding 
cases. The breithems or brehons were specialists in this field among the druids 
of Ireland. Among certain tribes in Gaul, a druid called a uergobretos was 
elected as a chief magistrate of the touta. Diuiciacos of the touta of the Aeduoi 
(Aedui) was such a uergobretos during the time of Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. 
He was a druid who worked as a friend of Rome and collaborated with Caesar. 
The ancient laws of Ireland were finally codified in the Senchas Mar, the “Great 
Tradition,” which deals with civil law. The Book of Acaill dealt with criminal 
law and personal injuries as well as the fines and punishments for such. The 
Crith Gablach defined the rights and privileges of the various social classes in 
early Irish society much like the Dharmashastras of Vedic India. There were 
various other works that dealt with Celtic law, including the Cáin Fuirthime of 
Munster and the Cain Lánamna, “marriage laws.” The laws are very similar to 
the kind found in Vedic India, and likewise to those found in Germanic culture 
of the medieval period. 


The virtues of early Celts are the same values found in other heroic societies 
of the Indo-European family, such as in Germanic sagas and the Homeric epics. 
In the Colloquy of the Ancients, Caílte mac Rónáin is asked by Patrick what 
qualities were most valued to the heathen Irish. Caílte replied that it was “truth 
in our hearts, strength in our arms, and fulfillment in our tongues." This appears 
as another triad and similar in spirit to the one reported by Diogenes Laertius. 
Comparably, according to Cato the Elder, the Celts believed in two great virtues: 
"to be brave in battle and eloquent in speech." The triad of the Indo-European 
functions seems to be the operant structure we encounter again and again. 


Function Class Virtue 


First Functions priest and king truth 
Second Function warrior courage or strength 
Third Function free commoner honesty (no evil done), generosity 


The king or chieftain had to maintain all of these functions, as we find in the 
Tain Bo Culailnge. 

Medb, who most scholars believe represented the Goddess of Connacht, 
required that her husband (a chieftain or king) must be “without jealousy, 
without fear, and without stinginess.” In their book Celtic Heritage, Alwyn and 
Brinley Rees comment that these virtues represented the tripartite system, for 
jealousy would be a fatal weakness in a judge, as would fear in a warrior and 
stinginess in a herdsman or farmer. The king, therefore, had to represent all of 
the three functions. 

Cormac mac Airt, a semi-legendary third-century king, systemetized the old 
druidic ordeals that were used when it was too difficult to discern which 
testimony was the truth in a dispute or case. Each ordeal was a clever trick to 
scare the witness into telling the truth. He called the twelve ordeals the fir flatha, 
“truths of the nobles.” He is also credited with having composed a long piece of 
verse in dialogue form that is known as the Instructions of Cormac (Tecosca 
Cormaic) or Instruction of the Kings (Teagasc na Riogh). In it, he tells his 
grandson Cairbre how to behave properly as a king or prince. 


Cormac’s advice: 


Best for him—firmness without anger, 

patience without strife, 

friendliness without haughtiness, 

guarding of ancient lore, 

giving justice truth, peace, many alms, and honoring the poets. 
To attend to the sick, 

benefit the strong, 

possess truth, 


rebuke falsehood, 


love uprightness, 
defeat criminals, 
judge truthfully, 
promote learning, 
improve the spirit, 
speak truth, 

slay evildoers, 
honor the good, 
maintain peace, 
stop unlawfulness, 


imprison the unjust. 
Cormac told his grandson Cairbre how he behaved as a lad: 


I was a listener in the woods, 

I was a gazer at the stars, 

I was blind where secrets were concerned, 

I was silent in the wilderness, 

I was talkative among many, 

I was mild in the mead-hall, 

I was stern in battle, 

I was gentle toward allies, 

I was a physician to the sick, 

I was weak toward the feeble, 

I was strong toward the powerful, 

I was not close, lest I should be burdensome, 
I was not arrogant, though I was wise, 

I was not given to promising, though I was strong, 
I was not venturesome, though I was swift, 


I was not boastful, though I was a good fighter, 


I would not speak about anyone in his absence, 
I would not reproach, but I would praise, 

I would not ask, but I would give, 

I did not deride the old, though I was young. 


It is no wonder that the medieval Irish thought of Cormac mac Airt as one of 
their wisest and greatest kings. And his wisdom seems to reveal his druidic 
training, which was a requirement for all kings in Celtic society. 


Truth was a very important virtue sought by the old druids, and their 
testimony and jurisprudence made them renowned for this reason. The act of 
truth-telling (and even the practice of fasting against the false) was part of the 
system of the old druids as much as among the Brahmans of Vedic India. These 
parallels were so striking that Myles Dillon, the great twentieth-century Celticist, 
engaged in comparative studies of the Celtic druids and the Indian Brahmans, 
showing how they both had inherited a common set of Indo-European priestly 
customs and beliefs in jurisprudence and law. 


The warrior was trained to be brave, and the main motivation for this 
bravery was to gain glory so that the bards would sing of his exploits and his 
praises as a hero. It is all very similar to the Homeric ideal of gaining honor 
through glory and fame by pursuing excellence in skills and virtues. The quest 
for glory and fame was sought on the warriors’ path. For many, undying fame or 
glory was more important than a long life, and none should fear death since the 
warrior was given a wonderful repose in the otherworldly isles, where great 
pleasures were bestowed upon the hero who died fighting. In a passage from 
Book IX of Homer’s Iliad, old Phoenix advises Achilles that the boy was once 
“a mere lad, with no experience of the hazards of war, nor of debate, where 
people make their mark. It was to teach you all these things, to make a speaker 
of you and a man of action.” Achilles chose to be a man of action, saying, “If I 
stay here and play my part in the siege of Troy, there is no homecoming for me, 
though I win undying fame. But if I go home to my own country, my good name 
will be lost, though I shall have long life, and shall be spared an early death” 
(Rieu translation). This is paralleled in the Cattle Raid of Cooley, when young 
Cuchulainn overhears a prophecy about himself given by the druid Cathbad, who 
says, “A boy who takes up arms on this day shall grow up to be a splendid and 
famous hero, but his life will be short and transient,” and immediately the boy 
goes to King Conchobhar to ask for arms. 


This heroic view of life is found not only in the ancient Celtic and Greek 


worlds but in the Germanic one as well, for in that tradition it is said in stanza 77 
of the Hávamál (a section of the Poetic Edda): 


Cattle die and kinsmen die, and you yourself shall die. 
But I know one thing that never dies, that is the doom on each one dead. 


CHISHOLM TRANSLATION 


Further Reading 
Kathryn Price NicDhana, et al., The CR FAQ Book: An Introduction to Celtic 
Reconstructionist Paganism. Contains many ideas about Celtic ethics. 


Aedh Rua, Celtic Flame: An Insider’s Guide to Irish Pagan Tradition. A book 
on Irish reconstructionism; it contains a collection of soul concepts and 
ethical teachings. 


Imbas was the name of a Celtic reconstructionist organization that is now 
defunct, but an archive of related material can still be found on the Internet. 


7 
The Celtic Lore of the Soul 


In the Celtic lore of the soul, each individual is made up of a great many parts 
that together form the total living being. Each person is made up of the physical 
and spiritual elements that form the cosmos. The multiverse in all of its diversity 
and unity is reflected in the substances also found in the body. States of matter 
such as solids, gases, and liquids are in the human body, as well as the 
nonmaterial soul and the fiery energy generated by the body and mind. The 
ancient Celts did not categorize these elements as earth, air, fire, and water as the 
ancient Greeks did, but instead they preserved a much older tradition of the early 
Indo-European list of elements. In the body, they form the microcosm, while in 
the multiverse, they form the macrocosm. Following are the elements in the 
original Old Irish. 


Microcosm Macrocosm 


1. colainn, "flesh" talam, "earth" 

2. fuil, "blood" muir, "sea" 

3. cnáim, "bone" cloch, "stone" 

4. imrádud, "mind" nél, "cloud" 

5. anál, "breath" gaeth, “wind” 

6. drech, “face” grian, “sun” 

7. ainim, “soul” dée, “gods,” the immaterial substance 


These elements originate from the primal form. When the first sacrificial 
victim was immolated, the macrocosmic forms were created from his body and 
the gods created order and form out of the disorder and formlessness. Unity 


came from diversity, and diversity came from the primal unity. All things had 
their origins in their opposites. This may sound dualistic at first, but one must 
understand that the two opposites come together to make something else, which 
is both what is and what is not. It is the union of two opposites to form a third 
concept, that which is a synthesis of the two. Harmony and balance between the 
dualistic opposites form the third aspect of all things. Fires of heaven and energy 
came out of the waters and the flesh or earth of this giant primordial being. 
Heaven and earth were separated from this original abyss. As heaven and earth 
separated, the middle world was created as a union of the two or the overlapping 
of the two realms. The primal disorder was the potential in the past, which 
became manifest in the present, and is moving toward the future, above and 
beyond, and from there back to the potential again. 


Time is therefore cyclic and not linear; the multiverse passes from one age to 
another through a continual cycle of creation, growth, decay, and then rebirth. It 
is an endless cycle spiraling into the vast web of cause and effect. In our Celtic 
and Indo-European expression of this process, we are aware that the multiverse 
will come to an end, to be re-created again through the potential of this ongoing 
process. Time is often thought of as linear because we have been brought up to 
think that this cycle of time, or age, is the only one in which things exist, and 
that our lifetimes and all human and cosmic history is limited to this one 
universe that we now comprehend. But every ais, or age (kalpa, aeon, and so 
on), has its own ragnarok at the end of it; the multiverse comes back again, and 
everyone who ever lived lives again. This goes on inside our own body, and our 
soul and spiritual aspects occupy space and time outside of the age in which we 
perceive ourselves to exist. 


These doctrines are not at all new; they are as old as our IndoEuropean 
forebears, and they were part of Vedic tradition as well as the Germanic and 
Celtic traditions. However, our Celtic ancestors had no concept of 
metempsychosis, or karma, in the way that the Pythagoreans or the later Hindus 
would. From a Celtic perspective, the spirit was as multifaceted as the multiverse 
that we dwell in during this age. 


We are thus microcosms of the macrocosm in every way. We can experience 
all worlds in the here and now, as well as in the afterlife. When we die, the 
various parts of our soul, body, and mind revert back to their places of origin. 
The fire within—that is, the heat and actual physical energy generated by the 
body—was considered very sacred. This energy could be built up through 
austerities and released for battle or special endurances. A man’s strength and 
virility were considered to be stored up in his whole body and particularly in his 


sacred seed, or semen, as well as in the hair. Abstinence from sex was very often 
practiced as an exercise to build up sexual energy before going into battle. 


This energy could cause what in Old Irish was called ferg, “fury, anger.” 
This is a sort of rage or battle frenzy that sent the warrior charging against the 
enemy without any fear. Austerity was also performed to build up an endurance 
against bitter cold, and many Irish tales tell of filid, or “saints,” who could build 
up this body heat to the point of drying cold, wet clothes, similar to certain 
meditations of the East. This body warmth corresponds to both the heat and light 
of the gods of heaven, which manifest themselves through this warmth and light. 
The wisdom and five senses that we have within, coupled with the energy and 
warmth generated by our physical bodies, are the gods of heaven within us 
making our bodies living perpetual sacrifices. This part of our body never 
physically dies but instead lingers on to rejoin other energy sources in the 
transcendent realms. 


The physical soul can sometimes remain after death and become a ghost or 
apparition that haunts this world, manifesting in various ways, but the spiritual 
soul, which is the eternal and divine within us, transcends this realm that we 
perceive with the five senses. 


The Three Components of the Self 


1. The physical body is regenerated through our bodily functions: eating, 
drinking, and sexual reproduction. The physical body has physical (or third- 
function) needs: food, clothing, shelter, sexual gratification, safety, and 
security. These needs must be met before the person can turn his or her 
attention to other needs. 


2. The physical soul, or vital energy, is the second component of the 
individual. This produces the actions of our body and mind. It relates to our 
needs for strength and action or kinetic power. Our needs for assertiveness, 
self-esteem, aggression, health, courage, motivation, fortitude, and effort 
are connected to the physical soul, or vital energy. This component of the 
self is related to the second function of the tripartite ideology. 


3. The spiritual or divine soul is the third component, which is associated with 
the first function of the tripartite ideology. These elements make up our 
personality, mind, and consciousness and unconscious. The spiritual soul 
overlaps with the physical soul, but it has its own needs that go beyond the 
self and ego. When the self-esteem and sense of belongingness have been 


fulfilled, then the inner divinity is ready for a sense of morality and order in 
the cosmos. Our inner divinity strives for transcendence beyond our 
individual ego and away from the idea of ourselves as apart from everyone 
else. This soul is also within every living creature, and it permeates 
everything. In the mysticism of the Druidiacta tradition, as in many other 
religions, one may bring this path to eternity into one’s consciousness and 
experience at least some of it in the here and now. 


When we have satisfied and fulfilled ourselves bodily and mentally, our 
divine soul begins to strive toward our aesthetic and intellectual needs. In 
moving toward this fulfillment, one eventually seeks inspiration or bliss. But do 
not mistake these three functions as a strict hierarchy, for they all must work 
together. 


In the Old Irish language we find many remnants of the archaic druidic 
terms for the soul. The scál (pl. scdil) is the overall soul, spirit, or ghost; it is 
often translated as “soul.” In later Irish folklore, the word taidhbhse or taibhse 
(pl. taibhsí), *apparition," has taken the place of the older word. Scál had a wider 
meaning than taibhse; it was sometimes used as a synonym for a god, as Lug 
was often referred to as a scál. 


Early Irish texts refer to the components of the human being as analogs to 
the elements of the cosmos. At the beginning of this chapter we listed these 
microcosmic elements that make up the duili “elements” of the duine “person,” 
the living human being, and the corresponding elements of the macrocosm. In 
taking a deeper look at these physiological elements of the duine, we find that 
they can also be interpreted as reflective of the various manifestations of the self 
in Celtic psychology (psychology meaning here the "lore of the soul"). 


1. The outward appearance or form is the delb (« PCelt. *delwa). It is the 
image or shape in which we see ourselves and how others see us, or how we 
present ourselves to others. 


2. The andl is the breath, the individuals gáeth (wind) within. It is analogous 
to the Sanskrit prana and Old Norse ónd. Developing control of the anál is 
part of the discipline of the fili or uelis and sometimes the uatis. In Gaulish 
this word was *anatlos. 

3. The state of ecstasy takes a variety of names in Celtic tradition, for they had 


more specific kinds of ecstasy than those found in shamanic cultures. Battle 
frenzy was one form, which was called ferg in Old Irish. It was a form of 


rage and later came to mean simply “anger.” Cuchulainn had a form of 
battle frenzy often described by translators and commentators as a 
paroxysm or “warp-spasm,” called riastrad in Old Irish. This was the gift of 
the Lug. Another form of ecstasy is baile, “madness,” as it is often 
translated, which was regarded as a magical insanity. Suibne was called 
Suibne Geilt, “Mad Sweeney,” because he suffered from a form of madness 
brought on by too much battle frenzy and a curse put on him by Saint 
Ronan. 

. In Old Irish the memory and mind were together called the menma. This is 
in the depth of the individual, which links him or her not only to the 
multiverse of time through personal memories but also into the collective 
storehouse of dreams, which are powerful symbols of the divine. The 
collective storehouse can be thought of as a bottomless well from which 
imbas, “great knowledge," can be caught (it is represented symbolically as 
salmon or hazelnuts). 


. The guardian spirit, or *anatios (Proto-Celtic, which in Welsh becomes 
enaid, *soul"), is related closely to the Old Irish terms dnal, “breath,” and 
anam, "soul," and it is cognate with corresponding words in other Indo- 
European languages (Lat. animus, Old Norse ónd, and Greek ánemos). The 
anatios is the male form of the inner self found in every female, while the 
anatia is the female form found in every male. The neuter form of the word 
is found in the ancient British personal name Anatemaros, a compound 
literally meaning *Great Soul" in the Brittonic or Gaulish language. The 
idealized lover of the individual is often a projection of the anatios or 
anatia within. The anatios is often projected outside the self and manifests 
as a sort of poltergeist that haunts the person who projects it. Often a 
projection of a man's anatia takes on the form of a toutal goddess in the 
form of a leannán sídhe (in Welsh, the gwragedd Annwn, or in Irish a bean 
sídhe). A woman will see a projection of her own anatios in the form of a 
gean cánach, or “fairy-lover.” The Romans would have called such entities 
the succubus and incubus. The spirits can take on a luminescent or animal 
form. Many tales tell of the fairy wives who lead mortal men into the 
otherworld. 


. Another spirit form that the individual possesses is his or her ptica [pooka], 
which is the wild aspect of everyone. It is mischievous and childlike and 
represents the innermost or primal fears. It also represents our animal 
instincts, and it is of the same sex as one's own delb. In Gaulish, the word 
for this aspect is called *buccos (pl. *buccoi). This term, represented by 


Irish páca and Welsh pwca, also underlies creatures such as the bogie, 
boggart, boogieman, and Puck (called Robin Goodfellow in English), was 
even borrowed from the Goidelic languages into Norse as puki, an “imp, 
little devil.” Buccos originally meant a horned creature such as the he-goat, 
ram, and stag (< PIE *bhugo-, the same as the root of the English word 
“buck”). Everything has a wild side to it in this way. Fionn mac Cumhaill 
and Gwyn ap Nudd both represent this wild side of the gods. Their names, 
Fionn and Gwyn, derive from an earlier continental Celtic deity, Uindos. 
Uindos is probably the Cernunnos who is so often speculated about in 
Celtic mythology books and was so overemphasized in the Murrayite 
tradition. He is the wild version of Lug and Nuadu. Fionn leads the fian, 
which is a warband outside of the usual bounds of society, but more in the 
tradition of wandering mercenaries and adventurers like the English Robin 
Hood. The buccos within everyone is that part of us that would like to rebel 
and live outside of the conventional lifestyles. Our overlooked weaknesses, 
our foibles, our strong desires and passions and great creative urges, all 
derive from our buccoi. A courageous person may have a very cowardly 
buccos, while a loving person may have a very hostile buccos. The buccos 
or púca can be made manifest in many different ways. In Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Jekyll’s buccos 
was made manifest whenever he drank the formula and became Hyde. 
Alcohol and certain drugs will bring the buccos out of a person. The 
buccos, when disembodied from an unusually evil person, can become what 
is known in Gaulish as a *dusios, or “evil spirit.” Both the anatios and 
buccos together form the light and dark halves of the soul. In modern terms 
the buccos is the id of Freudian psychology, the shadow of Jung, and the 
child of transactional analysis. The buccos is also a shape-shifter; it can 
take on many outward forms, such as that of an animal that seems to be 
possessed of some demonic force. The animal is absorbing this quality from 
the person who is projecting it. 


. There are certain taboos and ritual injunctions that must be observed, which 
are taken from divinatory omens at the birth of or during the childhood of 
an individual. This is the geis (pl. gessa)—a sort of binding to certain taboo 
regulations so as to avoid possible calamities or to bring about good luck or 
fortune. A geis could also be put on someone as a sort of threat with the 
same effect as a selffulfilling prophecy. The geis compels the individual to 
take a certain form of action, which may be either good or bad. One's geis 
is therefore one's luck, but it is divined when you are young as part of your 


destiny. 


8. The self is called the féin in Irish and hun in Welsh. Both likely derive from 
the same Proto-Indo-European root, *swe-, which was the reflexive 
pronoun “himself/herself.” The self is made up of all of the things we have 
mentioned in this section, but our conscious self, which we most commonly 
think of as the main “I,” is the féin. It is the féin that unifies the delb, 
anatios, buccos, and the geis as a whole, and it is the mediator of them all. 
This is the important part of our rational thought, which keeps us safe while 
we live in this manifest world. 


The inner world is a microcosm of the outer world. The self as a whole 


contains the world of light, the heavens, and the gods. The inner self mediates 
between the worlds and their depths (see the Diagram of the Soul below). 
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Fig. 7.1. Diagram of the Soul 


ATEGENA: REBIRTH AND THE AFTERLIFE 


The ancient druids taught that humans have immortal souls; in other words, our 
consciousness as an individual survives physical death. As Strabo observed, 
“Not only the druids, but others as well, say that men’s souls, and also the 
universe, are indestructible, although both fire and water at sometime or other 
will prevail over them.” The druids also taught “that souls are eternal and that 
there is another life in the infernal regions” (Pomponius Mela, De Situ Orbis). In 
his Bibliotheca Historica, Diodorus Siculus stated that “the souls of men are 
immortal and live again for a fixed number of years inhabited in another body,” 
and Julius Caesar reported that “the cardinal doctrine which they [the druids of 
Gaul] seek to teach is that souls do not die but after death pass from one to 
another” (De Bello Gallico). According to Valerius Maximus, it was even the 
case that the Celts “lend to each other sums of money that are repayable in the 
next world, so firmly are they convinced that the souls of men are immortal.” 


It is from these classical commentaries that we learn of reincarnation 
(Gaulish *ategena) either to another earthly life or to the otherworld or 
netherworld. Welsh stories speak of Annwn or Annwfn (derived from 
*andumnos, attested as Antumnos in Gaulish), and Irish stories tell of wonderful 
travels to otherworldly islands such as Oisín in Tír na nÓg or Cormac mac Airt 
in Tír Tairngire. Oisín and Cormac cross water to get to these blessed isles. The 
modern-day seanchaithe (storytellers) have interpreted crossing water as a 
metaphor for crossing boundaries of consciousness. This is reminiscent of the 
scenarios from Greek mythology in which the ferryman Charon transports the 
souls of the dead across the rivers Styx and Acheron in the underworld of Hades. 


There seems to be nothing in ancient Celtic belief that would correspond to 
the Hindu and Buddhist doctrines of karma and samsara. The classical writers 
insisted that the druidic doctrine of rebirth was like that of Pythagoras, which has 
no allusions to merits or demerits of life. Later folklore includes the spirits of the 
dead, ancestor veneration, and the walking dead (during the eve of Samhain), 
and these phenomena challenge us to regard the afterlife as a variety of places 
and states of being. Reincarnation seems to be missing from the record, which 
may reflect a situation in which Christianity displaced the older belief and we 
are left with an assortment of remaining beliefs. 


Further Reading 


Liam Breatnach, “The Caldron of Poesy.” 


Ian Corrigan, Sacred Fire, Holy Well: A Druid’s Grimoire. 
Erynn Rowan Laurie, “The Cauldron of Poesy.” 

Caitlin and John Matthews, Encyclopedia of Celtic Wisdom. 
Michael Newton, Journey of Souls. 

Murray Stein, Jung’s Map of the Soul: An Introduction. 
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The Structure of the Touta 


Our Celtic ancestors practiced their faith of Druidiacta in a stratified tribal 
society. These tribes were small kingdoms or chiefdoms made up of many clans 
or extended families who often identified themselves as descendants of a 
common ancestor. This ancestor was the son of a territorial deity. Each tribe was 
made up of many social classes. The Highland clan system is a continuation of 
this older Celtic society, which had its origins in Ireland; the Scots are 
descendants of Irish colonists in the northern part of Britain. 


The tribe was called a touta (pl. toutas) in Gaulish, tuath (pl. tuatha) in Old 
Irish, and tud (pl. tudau) in Welsh. This word is related to the Germanic tribal 
name of the Teutoni (from which the term “Teutonic” is derived), words for the 
“people” such as German Deutsch and Gothic thiuda, and Lithuanian tauta 
(“land”). The leader of a Gaulish touta was the rix, who was a sort of chieftain or 
king. He combined the functions of the ruler and war leader, and collected 
tribute from his people. His adviser was the druis (druid), who was a court 
priest, judge, arbitrator, master of ceremonies, and supervisor of ritual and 
religious procedures. The aristocracy of the touta was the class of the 
warriornobles and their families, the chieftain and his family, and the druids and 
their families. Certain warriors of great power, or ones closely related to the 
chief or related to the druid, formed retinues that followed the king and his druid. 
The warriors were of three sorts: knights or horsemen who could fight on 
horseback or rode in chariots, foot soldiers, and mercenaries who traveled in 
warbands or formed retinues led by wandering warlords who hired their bands 
out to toutal kings. As we have noted in chapter 2, these warbands were called 
the fíanna in Old Irish. 


Toutas and tüáatha ranged in size and power during various periods of history 
and in certain areas of the Celtic world. They could be small farming 
communities and districts or large villages and towns the size of city-states. 


Kinship was based on the old Indo-European system. Although Celtic society 
was male dominated, women enjoyed more rights than they did in Greek, 
Roman, or Middle Eastern societies. When men and women entered into 
marriage, the husband paid a marriage gift (Olr. coibche or tinnscra) to the bride. 
Polygamy was often practiced among the Celtic aristocracy, and Celtic men 
could have many wives or concubines. This practice continued into the sixteenth 
century of the Common Era. The government of a touta consisted of the rix and 
his druis, who together oversaw the legislative body or retinue. In ancient Gaul, 
this legislative group was called the tiocobrextios; in medieval Ireland, this was 
the dál (Mod. Ir. dáil). 


In Druidiacta of today, we follow many of these ancient customs, but 
restyled to suit contemporary lifestyles. We preserve the spirit and terminology 
of our forefathers' ways. Most toutas decide upon the Celtic nationality or 
language with which they most identify. This may mean choosing whether the 
touta is Irish or Welsh or Gaulish in terminology. Gaulish is best for a neutral, 
pan-Celtic terminology, since it is a dead language (it has not been spoken for 
many centuries), unlike Irish or Welsh. Old Irish terminology suits not only the 
Irish tuatha but those of the Scottish Highlands as well, since they are of 
common heritage. One of the obvious advantages of using Old Irish is that this is 
the language in which our elder Celtic faith is best preserved. 


Each touta must have a leader who is skilled at managing people, which is a 
trait more important than charisma or popularity. This leader is the Rix (or 
feminine Riga), who serves as administrator and may be elected or appointed. If 
he or she qualifies to become a Druis or Uatis, then this leader may choose to 
resign and attend training for the priesthood (Druidiaxton). A Rix should be a 
leader of the Warrior's Guild. The guild is a ministry or department of the touta 
and is a special interest group open to all touta members. There are many 
different guilds for various interests that pertain to Celtic culture, art, and 
religion. Brigit's Guild is devoted to the domestic arts and crafts sacred to Brigit, 
and it is particularly of more interest to women. There are Bardic (musical and 
poetic) Guilds, Arts and Crafts Guilds (Aes Dána), Cooking Guilds (Dagda's 
Guild), Brewing and Mead-making Guilds, a Fíanna Guild for camping and 
outdoor activities, and a Shanachies' Guild for storytelling. The guild system 
allows everyone to have a place in the touta for their special interests and for 
fellowship, and it is an alternative to the hierarchies or pecking orders one often 
finds in other neopagan or heathen organizations. 
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Fig. 8.1. Structure of a Touta 


It is the duty of every touta to meet and hold rites for all who are members 
of the touta. There has to be someone who knows how to perform the rites 
properly for all assembled. In our tradition, a Druis (Druid) is required to 
supervise the rites on the public or toutal level and a Uatis is the one who 
actually performs the rites and administers the sacrificial elements to the folk of 
the touta. A priestess is called a Ueleda. There are certain acolytes or assistants 
called Gutuatres (sg. Gutuater), who sing invocations while pouring libations. 


The Druis is the conductor and supervisor who simply makes sure that no 
mistakes are made and who may comment on the procedure for the benefit of the 
touta. The Druis has the authority to stop the procedure if anything is done 
improperly, but normally he or she may offer commentary and announcements 
or simply remain silent. These officers are the clergy of the touta and must meet 
certain standards and requirements to hold these titles. 


Gaulish Old Irish Early Welsh 
Druis Drdi Dryw 

Uatis Faith Gwawdydd 
Ueleda Banfili Gweledess 
Gutuater = — 


When there is only the Druis, then he or she must perform all of these 
functions or call for members of the touta to assist until proper assistants can be 
trained. 


Toutas need other officers, such as the treasurer, the secretary (to record the 
minutes), and other special officers, who may be elected or appointed by the the 
Druis or the touta at large. Clergy must be trained by the Uxello-Druidiaxton, 
who will also be involved in the training of other specialists. 


The following titles are based on Irish and Scottish terminology. 


Clergy Officers 


Brehon: jurist 

Seanchdi: historian, storyteller, specialist in history and literature 
Ollam: a master of the lore, a teacher or instructor (see Aiti druidechta) 
Éces: a sage or theologian 

Filí: (Gaulish Uelis, pl. Uelites) 

Bard: (Gaulish Bardos, pl. Bardoi) 

Aiti druidechta: a Druidic mentor, teacher of Druidic students 


Non-Clergy Officers 


Cisteoir: treasurer 

Gille-mor: sword-bearer 

Bladier: herald 

Piobaire: piper 

Clarsair: harper 

Crutire: crot (lyre) player 
Crossan: satirist 

Iceadh: healer 

Tánaiste: the Rix’s vice president 


These are just some of the officers who may be involved in the business of 
the touta. It is generally suggested that you study the medieval Irish or Highland 
clan societies. The terminology may be elaborated on according to the amount of 
research that you and your touta put into the Celtic history and languages. The 
founders of Druidiacta are leaders of the national organization, and they include 
the UerDruis or Ard-Drui and his assistant, the Allio-Uer-Druis or Les-ArdDrui, 
and they oversee the Uxello-Druidiaxton, which is the Board of Trustees. The 
Uer-Druis hosts the national convention, called the Feis, which is held annually 
either at Lughnasadh or at Samhain, also called Trinouxtion Samoni in Gaulish. 
Every touta should have a dál meeting at least once a month to discuss the plans 
and business of the touta. An aenach, or folkmoot, should be held once or twice 
a month on the full or new moon. Weekends are generally the best time for 
meeting, since in our modern world allowances must be made for people’s work 
schedules. Maximum participation is more important than trying to meet on the 
exact day. After all, our ancestors followed the priorities of the seasons and 
events important to their work and not mechanical astronomical events. The 
meeting place may be on a hill or in the leader’s own backyard or on a member’s 
country property. The hill is called tulach airechtas, and the green on which the 
meeting is held is called the faithche. The holy ground is called the nemeton. 
When all are assembled, the Druid should shake his “branch of peace,” or 
craebh sidhe, on which little bells are attached to signal that all should be silent. 
The best places for the touta to meet for the four festivals are at campgrounds so 
all may gather in an area where nature can be experienced in the wild. 


SOME GENERAL RULES FOR SETTING UP A TOUTA 


1. Toutas should be thought of as extended families, and members should feel a 
bond of love and kinship. Touta leaders (such as the Rix, Druis, Uatis, and so 
forth) should help to maintain an atmosphere of mutual support among the 
carantes, or kinsmen. Everyone should have a significant amount of 
participation in the business. One of the reasons that we form toutas is to bring 
people together in fellowship and certainly not to start an elitist clique or secret 
coven in order to snub people. 


2. Toutas should have real Celtic names, which reflect something unique about 
the group, and should have names with elements borrowed from real old Celtic 
languages. They should avoid naming themselves with clichéd names like 
“Children of Danu” or “Clan of Ll$r," or calling themselves “groves.” Touta 
names should be researched; a suitable one might describe a special common 
attribute or interest of the touta’s members, or some unique feature of local 
landscape or climate. A touta name may be made from a compound, such as we 
see in the following ancient examples. 


Dumnonioi: “the earthly ones” (« *dumnos, “earth, deep") 

Aruernoi: “by the alder ones” (< *are, “by” + *uernos, *alder") 
Petrucorioi: “the four hosts” (« *pertu, “four” + *corios, “host, troop") 
Carnutes: “those of the horns (trumpets)" (< *carnuts/*carnux, *trumpets") 
Uoluntioi: “bearded ones" (Ulaid, Ultonians) (< *uoluntios, *beard") 


Uolcoi (Lat. Volcae): “hawks/falkons” (< *uolcos, “hawk” or *falcon") 


You may want to use Irish or Old Irish, or Welsh, Scots, Cornish, Breton, or 
Manx words and names. This may take some research and some study, but you 
should not find too much difficulty learning many Celtic words and their 
etymologies. In my correspondence with numerous *Celtic" groups over the past 
decade, I have found that there are many folks who just settle on using a divine 
name, or they make unfortunate errors like giving themselves names that are 
inappropriate for their gender. 


3. Toutas should follow the old Celtic ethics and laws at all gatherings and 
assemblies, some of which are discussed in chapter 6. Some specific rules of 
protocol and etiquette are as follows: 


Anyone who breaks the peace of any gathering ( feis) or assembly (aenach) 
of any moot at the new moons and full moons (iuos or atenoux, in Gaulish 
terminology) by any improper act such as violent or disturbing behavior 
like screaming, threatening, abusing people, roughhousing, or hazing and so 
forth, may be automatically banished from the touta. If any weapons—such 
as swords, knives, or other showpieces—are brought to an assembly, they 
should be deposited on a table and held there throughout the meeting. They 
are only to be presented at the table and with proper etiquette. 


Disputes are to be settled by the Druis of the touta. Those who have 
grievances should either write them down and present them to the Druis of 
his or her touta or make an appointment to meet with the Druis in private 
for counseling on the matter. 


Gossip and rumor-mongering are frowned upon in the Celtic tradition. If a 
member of the touta has anything bad to say about another member, he or 
she should speak this out in the open before all, and a Druis should be 
called in to arbitrate. Excessive gossiping and rumormongering can be 
grounds for temporary or permanent banishment, which is a question to be 
put to a vote by the touta membership. 


Individuals with personal grievances who feel that they cannot be resolved 
in a dignified and civilized manner may choose banishment or submission 
to one of the ordeals of the fír flatha (see chapter 6). 


Toutas should promote the education of the public outside of the touta. This 
includes teaching the ways and customs of our Celtic ancestors and 
debunking the many misconceptions about the Celtic peoples and about the 
heathen religion. Anyone who willfully or intentionally promotes 
misinformation about our faith or traditions to subvert the faith or arouse 
negative public sentiment should be immediately tried for banishment from 
the touta and from Druidiacta. 


When the Rix or Druis arrives at the assembly or enters a room, all should 
rise and stand up out of honor. It is a common mark of courtesy to lift the 
thigh or leg while sitting or to stand for anyone, but it is a great faux pas to 
forget to stand for the Druis, Rix, and any honored guest or visitor. This is 
an ancient Irish Celtic custom. 


When the craebh ciüil or craebh sídhe (“branch of peace”) or the slabra 
éstechta (“chain of attention") is rattled, all should immediately be silent as 
this is the signal that someone is going to give an important announcement, 
make a speech, or start a ceremony. 


4. It is also advisable that the touta should make use of Celtic music, either live 
or on recordings, to set the mood for all ceremonies and occasions. 


Remember that the touta is the people, the folk, and it is they who are 
Druidiacta. It is not an initiatory order with degrees but rather a group of people 
coming together for fellowship and worship of the deities of the multiverse in 
the manner of their Celtic forebears of long ago. Every person is his or her own 
priest or magician; the power lies within everyone. Certainly not all have the 
same needs nor the same talents, however, and so in Druidiacta not everyone is a 
Druid, but everyone is a true Celt in the religious sense. Those who are sworn 
members of the touta are called Celtoi in the plural, and singular Celtos for a 
man and Celta for a woman. When a touta gets large enough to afford property, 
it will need to have a proper nemeton and a feasting hall (Olr. bruiden). 
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The Nemeton 


It has long been a cliché that our Celtic ancestors worshipped rocks, trees, and 
other “senseless” things, or that the druids (as if they were a separate people) 
were wistful old wizards who either pined mystically in the misty glades or 
butchered everyone who wandered into their gruesome groves. Of course, these 
are all popular misconceptions and most people should know better, but we still 
hear of neo-druidic organizations who call their small groups “groves” as if they 
were somehow the Druidic counterpart to a temple, church, or mosque. This is a 
significant misconception as well. Sacred grounds or places are common to most 
religions, and there is no exception with our Celtic forebears. 


In Gaulish and Brittonic the sacred ground was called a nemeton (probably 
related to PCelt. *nemos-, “heaven, sky”), and the word simply meant “sacred 
place,” as in a sacred plot of ground. 


Gaulish Old Irish Welsh 


nemeton neimed (fidneimed) nyfed 


The nemeton was not a grove, nor was it a hill or spring or any particular 
place except a plot of ground consecrated or dedicated to the gods (or a 
particular god or goddess). Usually, the site chosen for this purpose was near a 
sacred spring or on a sacred hill or within the area of a sacred grove of the 
Thunderer, but the place for sacrifice was a large clearing. 


The nemeton was surrounded by a bank and ditch with water, somewhat like 
a miniature moat enclosing the area. Sometimes the Celts built wooden 
structures within the confines of the nemeton, which may have housed cult 
objects or equipment. The nemeton was often surrounded with poles or posts on 
which heads of sacrificial victims were displayed, and inside were pits for fires 


and deep shafts or wells for votive deposits. Nemetons came in two basic shapes 
—dquadrangular or circular. They ranged in size and were sometimes as large as 
a football field. The rectangular nemetons were sacred to the gods, and it is now 
believed that the circular ones must have been sacred to the toutal goddess who 
represented the land and was a sort of totem of the touta. This is because the 
circular shape symbolizes the middle world (the manifest world, or the earth), 
while the square or rectangular shape symbolizes the four corners of heaven. 
(For more on Celtic cosmology, see chapter 3.) 





Fig. 9.1. The Nemeton 


Key to Diagram: a. The large pole or idol; b. sacred well or libation 
pit; c. the square fire or adbertotenia; d. the lia fail or understone; 
e. mound on which offerings are prepared; f. round fire, or 
tenlach; g. the semicircular fire (optional); h. a table for feasting 
(picnic table); i. ditch 


The ritual area may have a rooflike covering or tarp over it if so 
desired. Some ancient nemetons had permanent roofs built on 
timber pillars placed in the ground inside the ditch. 





Fig. 9.2. Nemeton 


In its dimensions and size the nemeton of the Celts somewhat resembles the 
Norse (Germanic) vé and the interior of their temples, and its setup matches 
closely the Vedic Indian devayajana, which was their counterpart to the 
nemeton. In the Vedic devayajana, we find that the shapes of the fires 
symbolized the three main levels of the multiverse, with the round fire for the 
domestic operations and the square ones for cooking. The Roman temples to 
their gods were rectangular or square buildings, but the temple sacred to Vesta 
was round in shape. We are therefore not so surprised to find that the Celtic 
nemeton fires had a similar plan. Often a great tree trunk or post occupied a 
place near the center but closer to the east or west. This was used to represent the 
axis mundi, which joined heaven, earth, and the underworld like the giant tree 
Yggdrasill in Norse mythology. This post or pole was called a crdeb(h), 
“branch,” in Old Irish, but the Gauls called it cantena, "pillar," which has been 
found in inscriptions at archaeological sites. These kinds of monuments survive 
in the Mayday poles, which are counterparts to the Christmas tree (Yule tree). In 
Welsh, the Maypole is called Cangen Haf, “summer branch.” Of course, they are 
artificial versions of the Bile or Bilios, “sacred tree," which was usually an oak 
sacred to Taranus (Taran, Torannan). The oak tree was sacred to the Thunderer 
because it is often struck by lightning, produces acorns, and is occasionally laced 
with mistletoe. The oak was therefore an earthly manifestation of Taranus, who 
mated with female oak trees to produce the nuts. 


The sacred wells or shafts found in excavated nemetons were compared to 
the Greek bothros and the Roman mundus; however, the mythic significance of 
these wells is revealed in Celtic stories about the well of Nechtan, Segais, and 
Connla from early Irish literature and in Germanic myths about the Well of 
Mimir and the Well of Urdr (Wyrd). We should note that these wells are 
pathways to the underworld of Andumnos, in which the sacred salmon of 
knowledge swims through the waters below to get to the hazelnuts that fall from 
the trees into the well. This symbolizes the sacrifices we must make to gain 
wisdom. The macrocosmic elements are present at the sacrifices in the nemeton, 
so that the creation of the world in miniature is enacted with each adbertos. 
Thus, the priests and folk of the touta act as the ancestors of the first humans did 
when the manifest world was created, or as the gods did when they created the 
order of the multiverse. 


The word nemeton is well attested throughout the ancient Celtic world. 


Place Location Etymology 


Drunemeton Galatia “strong nemeton” 
Nemetobrigan Celtic Spain “hill nemeton” 
Nemetoduron France (Gaul) "strong nemeton" 
Uernemeton Britain "over nemeton” 
Medionemeton Scotland “middle nemeton” 
Tasinemeton Austria “nemeton of Tasis” 


An inscription discovered in 1840 at Vaison-la-Romaine (Provence, France) 
has been dated to circa 50 BCE and mentions the word nemeton. 


CEFOMAPOC OYLANONEOC 
TOOY TIOYC NAMAYCATIC 


ELOPOY BHAHCAMI 
COCIN NEMHTON 


Fig. 9.3. Originally written in Greek letters, the transliterated text 
reads: 


SEGOMAROS OUILLONEOS 
TOOUTIUS NAMAUSATIS 
EIOROU BE LE SAMI 
SOSIN NEME TON 


This may be translated as “Segomaros Uillonios (Uelaunios), tribal member 
of Nemausus, set up this nemeton to Belesama.” 
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Sacred Gear 


The nemeton is the sacred place in which the ritual is practiced, and, as we have 
seen, this could be on a hill, near a spring, in a field, or in a clearing within a 
forested area. There are other things that are needed to perform both the toutal 
and ueniatic (domestic or private) rites of Druidiacta. 


CLOTHING 


Members of the touta may wear ordinary clothing during the ceremonies, but to 
create a special atmosphere and during the major festivals, they may wish to 
wear some form of Celtic, medieval Irish, ancient Gaulish, or Scottish Highland 
costume. 


The Irish costume might consist of the modern Irish kilt, a bratt (cloak) 
pinned to the left shoulder with a brooch (delg). Women may want to wear the 
traditional long, ankle-length skirt. Tunics may be worn, and men may want the 
traditional Irish saffron-colored tunic, or léine. Tartan or striped trousers (trews) 
were part of Old Irish as well as Scots garb, and the bratt should be normally of 
a matching pattern and color. It was common among Celtic noblemen to wear a 
mustache. If you are handy with a sewing machine, you may want to take a look 
at books on Celtic costume or photos of actual Celtic representational art to help 
you design your sacred clothing. 


The officiating Druis or Uatis should wear some special garments for ritual 
work. This special garb consists of the traditional white, kneelength tunic. This 
is well documented in both classical and early Irish sources and was also 
common among other Indo-European priesthoods. White symbolizes fairness in 
judgment and truth. I would recommend that you have short or tight sleeves 
instead of the flowing kind for two reasons: (1) the bell-shaped sleeves of 


fantasy and medieval costume may be appealing to many, but it is not faithful to 
the style of ancient Celtic costume; and (2) the long, flowing sleeves tend to get 
in the way when you’re trying to do the necessary ritual work—they may catch 
fire or you may accidentally spill liquids on them and find your sleeves soaked 
in mead or ale. 





Fig. 10.1. Clothing of a Druis 


Additionally, the Druis should wear a white cloak of linen, cotton, or wool, 
which may be solid white or have a light gray or black tartan or speckled design. 
If so desired, the Druis may go to some expense and purchase a bull skin (with 
the fur still on it) with white as the predominant color (probably from a 
Shorthorn, Hereford, or other dairy breed). One might also have a cloak made 
with bird feathers, like the filid of old Ireland. The trews can be of any color, but 
a checked or tartan pattern in three colors (either red, white, and green or red, 
white, and blue) is preferable, for the three colors represent the three functions: 
white for truth, red for physical strength or vital energy, and green/blue for the 
fertility of the vegetation or waters. It is interesting to note that the Proto-Celtic 
word for “blue” was *glatso-, which also meant “green.” Druids had a wand or 
scepter, which was called a slat in Old Irish (PCelt. *slatta, Medieval Welsh 
llath). The Druis may from time to time carry a walking stick called a lorg in 
Old Irish. The slat should be a straight white stick made from yew or birch about 
15 to 26 inches long and about 1 inch in diameter. If you cannot get yew or 
birch, then any of the following is traditional: hazel, rowan (mountain ash or 
quicken), or ash ( fraxinus). 


If you must cut a branch from a living tree, you should select one that is 
healthy and has a very straight branch. A crooked stick would symbolize 
instability and unfairness or falseness, so get a straight one if you are intending 
to be a fair Druis. 


When you cut the tree, you must audibly apologize to the tree, spill some of 
your own blood or tears over the tree's wound, paint over the spot with a 
nontoxic paint, and offer plant food and water. The bark should be removed 
from your stick, and the stick left to dry. You might decorate your stick with sun 
wheels, triskeles, and fylfots or carve your name in ogam characters along the 
side. The top end should be carved to a blunt point and the bottom end should be 
well rounded. You might wish to carve a Celtic-style human head on the top of 
the wand. 


From the perspective of Indo-European religion, the slat is a scepter 
symbolizing the office of jurisprudence. It derives from the primordial weapon 
of the magico-religious specialist who fought demons, giants, and monsters with 
his primitive spear. In psychosexual terms, many people might think of the slat 
as a phallic symbol. This, however, would be a third-function manifestation. The 
club of the Dagda is a phallic symbol: when one first receives a blow from it, 
one dies, but the blow received afterward restores life. The slat may be 
associated with the Dagda's club, but the most fitting connection to be made is 
probably with the Spear of Victory. 


——=—— 


Fig. 10.2. Slat 


Scots Highland dress consists of the kilt (in Gaelic, the feile beag), sporan, 
kilt hose (high socks), garters with flashes, sgian dubh knife, and a Balmoral or 
Glengarry boneid, or hat. In Highland attire, the choice of tartan depends upon 
one’s clan or district associations. In feminine dress, the woman’s long skirt is 
the counterpart to the man’s kilt or trews and appears in her clan or district 
tartan. Women wear the tartan plaid bratt (cloak), or they may wear shawls. This 
is a custom in both Ireland and Wales. In Irish tradition, the woman’s long skirt 
is traditionally scarlet red. The Ueleda or other priestesses should wear the red 
skirt and white blouse or top. When performing rites, a shawl should be pulled 
up over the head. 


The jewelry of symbolic importance in Celtic tradition consists of certain 
holy tokens that may be worn. The main token the Celtos or Celta wears is the 
torc, or collar, that is is made of of bronze, silver, or gold twisted into a pliable 
ring open at the front, or it may be a hollow cylindrical tube with shapes 
hammered into its surface and with terminals hammered into the shapes of 
animal heads and so forth. Some people may choose to wear pendants or 
medallions. The best design to wear, which is authentically Celtic, is the triskele 
—the emblem of Druidiacta. This design is the three-legged sun wheel, which 
resembles a spiraling pinwheel with three swirling appendages. 


The triskele is a very ancient Indo-European symbol. It was also used by the 
Germanic and Greek peoples. The Celts had another symbol, which closely 
resembled the triskele, called the fylfot. Unfortunately, this ancient Indo- 
European symbol has become associated with the flag of the National Socialists 
and thus with anti-Semitism and hatred. Originally it was referred to by the 
Sanskrit name swastika, “good-luck charm” in common English vernacular, but 
in German it was called the Hakenkreuz, “hooked cross.” Before this beautiful 
four-legged sun wheel got all its negative publicity, it was known by the astute 
as an ancient religious symbol from Ireland and Iceland in the west to India in 
the east, an emblem of the religion taught by the druids, Brahmans, and other 
priesthoods. 


Another piece worn by the Celtos and Celta is the “adder stone”—a very old 
good-luck charm known from ancient times to modern folklore. It was referred 


to with various names in the Celtic languages. 


Language Phrase Meaning 

Welsh glain-neidr “snake/adder gem” 
Irish glan na ndruidhe "druid's gem” 

Scots Gaelic clach nathrach “snake/adder stone” 
Cornish milpref “thousand snakes” 
Gaulish ouion natros “snake's egg" 


The charm was manufactured by Gaulish druids, according to Pliny the 
Elder. He reported that he had one, which he described as the size of a small 
apple, cartilaginous and pocked like the tentacle of an octopus. Stuart Piggot 
ventures that, if Pliny was telling the truth, it may have been an empty marine 
snail’s egg case, specifically the whelk (buccinum). Other scholars thought it 
was anything from a de-spined sea urchin to some sort of coral or ammonite. 
More likely, it was an artificial piece made by Celtic artisans skilled at enamel 
work. The fact is that the manufacture of these charms was continued well into 
recent centuries among the folk of the Celtic regions. The snake-gem concept is 
certainly not one exclusive to the Celts. In China, for example, stories were told 
of how the diamond came from the mouth of the dragon (snake). The Scottish 
Highlanders preserved the manufacture of snake gems into the nineteenth 
century and made many of them. Most of these were beads of glass or ceramic 
about one to three inches in diameter, in gray, blue, or green with a red, yellow, 
or white design enameled or painted on them. They also ranged from oval to 
round; some were even ring shaped. They were carried as talismans for 
protection or as pocket pieces, or they could be worn on a leather thong. 
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TRISKELE FYLFOT 
(Trifot) 


as chariot wheel 










SUN WHEEL 
"Rota Taranous" 
Labaron was incorporated into the Celtic Cross. 


Celtic Cross 


Sun Wheel 


Fig. 10.3. Holy Symbols 


Another symbol sacred to the Celtoi of the elder faith is the rota Taranous, 
*wheel of Taranus," also called a labaron, which is a chariot wheel of four, six, 
or nine spokes that symbolizes the sun and the Thunderer, Taranus (one of the 


three sons of Lugus along with Esus and Teutatis), as a god of the sky. This 
symbol was incorporated into the Celtic cross (shown above). It may be worn as 
a pendant or medallion. 


Symbols such as the pentagram were never Celtic and were not associated 
with anything Celtic or druidic until the past few decades, when some people 
have tried to claim this originally Middle Eastern or Hellenic symbol as a Celtic 
emblem. This came about because the neopagan revival was largely started by 
people who were actually cabalists or Hermeticists; the pentagram symbol is 
appropriate only to them and is alien to the Celts. 


RITUAL INSTRUMENTS 


There are a number of items and supplies needed for the rites and ceremonies of 
Druidiacta. Some are needed for the household in the domestic, or ueniatal, rites, 
while others are needed for the public, or toutal, rites. Every touta should have 
all of the required ritual paraphernalia available for use. These instruments and 
supplies may be owned collectively by the touta or by the Uatis who uses them. 
Rites of the family or household of an individual include the rites of passage, so 
they are ueniatal as opposed to toutal and need not involve the whole touta. 


For performing the majority of the rites, you will need the following items, 
listed here with their Old Irish names. Gaulish (reconstructed), Welsh, or 
Scottish equivalents are also provided when possible. 


Coire (Gaulish *parios, Welsh pair): This is the kettle, cauldron, or pot used 
for cooking the sacrificial offerings and for pouring out libations. Two cauldrons 
are actually used: one of copper, brass, or other metal for pouring the libations 
and an iron (or stainless-steel) cooking pot for cooking the consecrated oats and 
other foods. The latter may be a cooking pot of the Dutch-oven type. 


Liach (Welsh llwy): A ladle used for stirring the contents of the coire. This 
ladle should be made of wood or metal. 

Buaball (Welsh buelin): This is the drinking horn used in serving draughts 
of the sacred mead or ale. Each member of the touta may have his or her own 
drinking horn. Also used is the mether, which is a large, four-sided wooden mug. 

Bairgen (Welsh bara ceirch): A bannock (< Scots Gaelic bonnach) or 
oatcake used in offerings (see appendix E for recipes). 


Craebh ciuil: This is the “music branch” consisting of a stick on which 


rattling bells are attached. The druid or ollam shakes this instrument at 
assemblies to signal the throng to be silent. A mythic version of this instrument 
was used by Manannán mac Lir in the tale of Cormac mac Airt in Tir Tairngire. 
Sometimes a “chain of attention,’ or slabra éstechta, was used instead (see 
chapter 8, “The Structure of the Touta”). 





Fig. 10.4. Craebh ciuil 


Fail or Lia Fail, “understone,” also called cloch labhrais, “talking stone,” 
and lia adrada, “stone of worship”: These are the various names for the altar 
stone, which consists of a flat stone upon which certain participants may stand at 
many ceremonies and rituals. It stood in the middle of the nemeton and was 
carved with the footprints of a famed ancestor or hero. The chief or king of a 
touta stood upon this stone when taking his inaugural oath, and it was used as 
the equivalent of a lie detector on which the witness or litigant stood when 
giving testimony. In the Druidiacta faith there is no Bible on which one places 
one’s hand. Instead, the stone serves the same purpose. One gives testimony 
while standing on a sacred stone. 


Craebh bec (Gaulish *cancu adberti, Welsh cangen aberthol): This is the 
“little branch” or twig used for dipping into the libation coire for sprinkling the 
consecrated mead, ale, or water upon the touta at the adbertos. This branch or 
twig is made from a sprig of oak, with or without the leaves still attached. In 
ancient times these were used for sprinkling blood from the sacrificed animal. 


Bile or Craebh Mor: This is the sacrificial post that stands at the center of 
the nemeton and represents the axis mundi, or sacred tree, at the center of the 
multiverse. Archaeologists speculate that the original “Red Branch” of Ulster 
(Craebh Ruad), Conchobhar’s bruiden, or feasting hall, was named after a 
sacrificial tree trunk erected in the domestic nemeton excavated at the site of 
Emain Macha (Navan Fort, County Armagh). It is suggested that the trunk was 


named the Red Branch because it was reddened with blood from sacrificed 
animals; a trace of blood was found in the decomposed remains of the wood. In 
Gaul these objects were called the *cantena. They are mentioned in a number of 
votive inscriptions, such as the following one from Orgon in southern France. 


OYEBPOY MAPOC 
AEAF TAPANOOY 


BPATOYAE KANT EMA 


Fig. 10.5. Originally written using the Greek alphabet, it reads (in 
transliterated form): 


OUEBROUMAROS 
DEDE TARANOOU 
BRATOU DEKANTEM 


“Vebromaros gave to Taranos a pillar/post in thanksgiving” (author’s 
interpretation) 


The columns that were set up to the Celtic and Germanic thunder gods along 
the Rhine are referred to as “Jupiter columns” by archaeologists. 


Tenlach, “hearth” (Gaulish *tenia or *tenis, Welsh coelcerth): This is the 
name for the fires or hearths set up in a nemeton. There are usually two or three 
of them, depending on the ritual. They can be small like campfires or as large as 
bonfires, depending on the occasion. 


Tenlach teined (Welsh blwch tan): This is the fire kit, consisting of the bow, 
drill, and board used for starting a fire by friction. 


Connad: This is the tinder used to set the kindling on fire. It is made from 
pieces of dried wood, twigs, and leaves found lying dead on the ground. The Old 
Irish poem “Song of the Forest Trees” should be consulted for the proper woods 


to use as kindling and tinder. (Regarding proper firecraft, see appendix A). 


Coirm (Gaulish *courmi, Welsh cwrf or cwrw): This is the beer or ale used 
to symbolize the goddesses of the third function and Goibniu’s sacred ale of 
immortality. 


Mid or mid cuill (Gaulish *medus, Welsh medd): Mead (the Celtic words are 
cognate with the English) is the ancient sacred beverage of the Indo-Europeans. 
It is a winelike drink made from fermented honey and water. Mead was sacred 
all over the Indo-European world, from the Celts to the Vedic Indians. Many 
scholars believe that the Soma of Vedic ritual was originally mead, a mead- 
based drink, or a substitute for mead. Old Irish mid cuill simply means “hazelnut 
mead” (see appendix E for recipes). Apple cider (Gaulish *abellomedus, “apple 
mead”; Welsh seidr) may be used as a substitute for mead when the supply runs 
out; those who cannot drink alcohol may wish to substitute apple juice or “soft 
cider” in its place. 


triskele 
bracteate 


leine 


brat 


sparan 





Fig. 10.6. Sacred Gear 


Such are the many items and supplies usually needed for the due 
performance of the adbertoi, but there are sometimes other special items needed 
for certain occasions. These will be mentioned elsewhere in the rituals 
themselves. 


Rituals in Druidiacta are of a very different sort from the usual forms of the 
Western occult tradition. Because they derive from the Indo-European heritage 
and not from Middle Eastern influences, they resemble more closely rituals of 


the Vedic tradition than they do the cabalistic or Hermetic traditions such as 
Gardnerian Wicca or the Golden Dawn. 


If you are new to the Celtic tradition but have been in one of the cabalistic or 
Hermetic traditions, then the Celtic approach will take some getting used to. 
Like other modern-day religions of the civilized world, we have given up animal 
slaughter in our rites. In this way we are no different in our modernization than 
are the Hindus, who offer clarified butter on their sacred fires; the Zoroastrians 
and their Magi priests, who now offer fat on their sacred fires; or the Jews, who 
no longer sacrifice goats or lambs in a temple in Jerusalem. Many religions of 
the days of the Roman Empire used bread and wine in lieu of animal slaughter. 
The Christian mass was not the only sacrificial rite of this sort. Ritual may fall 
into many categories, but the main one we are concerned with is the adbertos 
(Old Irish idbart, Welsh aberth), “sacrificial offering.” 


In the adbertos, we have several main requisites that are proper for the 
overall form or structure. These include: 


1. A place or space that is reserved for sacred practice and intrinsically has a 
special sacred meaning. 


2. A fitting set of verse or song to invoke the divinity. It must praise the 
appropriate attributes of the divinity or divinities. 


3. Some sort of physical manifestation of an offering must be made; that is, 
something actually must be given to the gods. The most proper things are 
organic, and in particular edible. 


4. The blessing of the deity must be transferred in one form or another to the 
people participating in the rite. The usual means of this transference is in 
the form of sharing portions of the sacrificial meal. 


5. The end of the rite should be marked with some sort of dismissal and sense 
of closure or completeness. It does not necessarily need to be a dismissal of 
the deities, but rather a dismissal of the people, allowing them to part with a 
feeling that the divine within them will stay with them wherever they go. 
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Rites of Passage 


The Rites of Passage are ueniatal in our terminology. These are private or 
domestic rituals, which deal with personal events in our lives, such as birth, 
adulthood, marriage, and death. While it is recommended that these rituals be 
experienced before the whole touta, it is certainly not required; however, one 
should invite at least one person or couple outside of one’s family to witness the 
event. 


AFTER-BIRTH CEREMONY 


Following the birth of a child, the father feeds the baby a drop of apple juice~ 
and says: 


| feed you with apple juice of 

Manannan mac Lir, ruler of Tir Tairngire. 

May you have a long life protected by the gods. 
May you live in this world for a hundred Samhains. 


Putting his lips to the child's ear, the father intones: 


May the wisdom of Fintan be found on you. 
May Manannán fill your mind with wisdom. 


May the wisdom of Nechtan's numinous well and drink from the 
cauldron be granted to you. 


Then he whispers into the child’s navel: 


Aed Abrat is full of life: through the firewood he lives. 
By the power of this prayer, | fill you full of life. 


The holy mead is full of life: through its waters and its sweetness, 
it is full of life. 


By the power of this prayer, | fill you with life. 


The Druis is full of life: through the Druidiaxton, he is filled with 
life. 


By the power of this prayer, | fill you with life. 


The Tuatha Dé Danann are filled with life: through their Feast of 
Age, they are filled with life. 


By the power of this prayer I fill you with life. 


The ancestors are filled with life: through their food oblations they 
are filled with life. 


By the power of this prayer, | fill you with life. 


Sacrifice is filled with life: through sacrificial offerings, it is filled 
With life. 


By the power of this prayer, | fill you with life. 
The sea is filled with life: through the rivers, it is filled with life. 
By the power of this prayer, | fill you with life. 


At the place where the child was born, the father invokes: 


O goddess of this earth, your heart hangs high above heaven's 
measuring moon. 


May you know me as I know you. 

May we live to see a hundred orbiting Samhains. 
May we live to hear a hundred orbiting Samhains. 
May we live for a hundred orbiting Samhains! 


He touches both shoulders of the child, saying: 


Be a Stone, be a spear, be the purest gold. 


You are the truth, the strength, and the greatest treasure called 
my (son/daughter). 


A Tarane, bring us your treasures, O generous and swift 
Thunderer. 


Slainte! 

I implant the cauldron of wisdom into you, (child's name). 
Slainte! 

I implant the wisdom of Amairgin, Fintan, and Tuan into you. 
Slainte! 


I implant the teachings of the Druids, Filid, and Bards into you. 
And all the history, myths, legends | implant into you, (child’s 
name). 


The father then prays over the mother. 


You are a courageous woman; 
you have given birth to a strong and healthy (son/daughter). 
May Brigit bring blessing on you. 


The father then washes the mother’s breasts and gives them to the child. 


O goddess Danu of the Water, and all of the River Goddesses, 
you are guardians with the gods. 


As guardians with the gods, watch over this mother and protect 
her and her child. 


This ends the after-birth ceremony. After a time period of nine nights has 
passed, the parents may present the infant to a Uatis or Fili who is well trained in 
the art of filidecht, or divination. At this time the child should be given a name in 
the Celtic tradition. In Gaulish we call this naming ceremony the Anmenacton 
(Ainmnacht in Old Irish and Enwiaeth in Welsh). Literally translated, it means 
“naming.” 


ANMENACTON 


The parents of the child should determine something of the character and 
personality of the child. This would be discussed with the Uatis or Fili, who 
should consider omens according to Celtic tradition. A proper Uatis or Fili will 
do this by the observation of bird or animal behavior, or of the season, and so 
forth. Omens taken during this period constitute the child’s geis; that is, the 
child’s possibilities in his or her lifetime. In the Celtic tradition, we do not view 
the world as an infernal machine in which destiny or fate is predetermined and 
one’s future is mechanically set into motion. Instead, one’s geis is simply the 
most likely set of possibilities and some of the limitations that can be seen. Great 
care, however, must be taken to avoid making a self-fulfilling prophecy. The 
geis is always subject to change according to the exercise of the child’s own free 
will; in no way is it a prophecy to be taken literally. 


When this is all done, the parents may choose a suitable name of Celtic 
derivation. This is especially good if it is the name of a dead ancestor. This is a 
name given in addition to any other name the child was given earlier. If the 
chosen ancestor’s name is not of Celtic derivation, then this name should be the 
child’s middle name. 


The father should then bathe the child’s cheeks and forehead with 
springwater or water from three streams and say: 


By the spirits of this spring, | wash this child’s face, giving 
(him/her) the name of (name) , after 
(name of the child's ancestor or dead relative). 








As an example, if a boy were named after his dead great-uncle, the speech 
would go: 


By the spirits of this spring, | wash this child's face, giving him the 
name of Brian Eoghan, after his great-uncle Eoghan. 


UIROLAXTON OR BENALAXTON 


The next important ceremony in the course of one's life is the time for becoming 


an adult and member of the touta. In Gaulish we call this ceremony the 
Uirolaxton (Old Irish fearlulacht, Welsh gwroliaeth), which means “manhood,” 
since it reminds us that, in the elder days, this ceremony marked the time when a 
boy reached puberty and was to prepare either for battle or for the priesthood. 
This same ceremony may now be performed for both sexes. 


The youth who is to receive this initiation into the touta must be bathed and 
dressed in his (or her) finest clothing or ritual costume on a morning at daybreak. 
This ceremony should take place just before Lughnasadh or Samhain—and on 
an auspicious day. This would be best on a weekend or day when the family is 
off from work and school. A boy who is going to study to become a Druis, or 
who is interested in pursuing a college career, should be given a token tonsure in 
which just a few hairs from his front hairline are cut or shaved. 


In Old Irish terminology the four main classes of human activity consist of 
the druid (druids, intellectuals), fláithi (administrators and warriors or police), 
airig (merchants and farmers), and aithigh (laborers and artisans). 


After breakfast, the youth joins his or her parents, the Druis, and other 
initiates at the nemeton (see the next chapter for how to set up a nemeton, if you 
have not already done so). The round fire of the nemeton should be lit, and the 
ritual objects are arranged as closely as follows: 


1. Fadil stone. 

2. The new tunic (léine). 

3. A new cloak (bratt). If the child is a druidic student, then the cloak should 
be white or white speckled (that is, in tartan design). 

4. A new belt. 

5. A collar (Olr. muince) or torc. 


6. The initiate's symbolic tool. It should be something mythically important to 
the interests and talents of the youth. Some examples: a sword or spear for 
the warrior; a wand (slat) or staff (lorg) for the Druis; a cauldron (coire) for 
the farmer, cook, and so on; a hammer or mallet for the craftsman. 


The officiating Druis should make sure that there is enough wood to keep 
the round hearth burning. The initiate must stand side by side with the Druis, 
with his (or her) hands clasped. The Druis must look to the east, then to the west. 
The Druis then says: 


Step upon the stone as Amairgin stepped upon the land. Be as 
strong as the stone underneath your feet. 


The new tunic is presented to the youth, who then wears it for the first time. 
The Druis then speaks: 


May the goddess who made this léine endow you with strength 
and vigor. 


May you be granted long life! 
Clothe this youth in long life, and may he live for a hundred years. 


Manannán gave this shirt to Lug. Put on this tunic and live to old 
age, protecting humanity against the curses of the Fomors. 


Clothe yourself in increasing health and wealth. As Manannán 
clothed Lug in immortality. 


I clothe you in this prayer for long life, to a good old age and 
strength. 


For your own health and wealth have you put on this léine. 
You have become a protector against the curses of others. 


May you live for a hundred years. May you be generous and 
share your wealth. 


The Druis pours a libation and offers a bannock on the fire. The Druis and 
initiate stand behind the fire so that the Druis faces east, toward the initiate, and 
the initiate faces west, toward the Druis. 


The initiate then puts on the belt and the Druis says: 


This belt is the goddess Morrígu, who will protect you from all 
harm, purify you from evil, and strengthen you in breathing. 


The collar (torc) is then placed around the initiate's neck and the Druis 
speaks: 


You are given the torc, which binds you to the touta, our land, and 
our faith. 


With this | initiate you. 


Both the initiate and the Druis cup their hands together to take water. A 
dialogue between the Druis and initiate follows. 


Druis: What is your name? 


Initiate: | am . (The student should give his or her 
ceremonial name.) 


Druis: Do you declare yourself a Celtos/Celta (or Gaul, 
Welshman, Irishman, etc.) descended from the noble Celtic 
folk of Europe? 


Initiate: / declare myself to be a Celtos/Celta, a noble descendant 
of these ancient Celtic people of Europe. 

Druis: Do you declare yourself a follower of the Celtic ways and 
of the customs, beliefs, and traditions of our Celtic ancestors? 

Initiate: / declare myself a follower of the Celtic ways and of the 
customs, beliefs, and traditions of our Celtic ancestors. 


Druis: Do you declare yourself loyal to the Celtic gods and 
goddesses above all foreign and alien divinities and other 
demons who would subvert our traditions and customs? 


Initiate: / declare myself loyal to the Celtic gods and goddesses 
above all foreign and alien divinities and other demons who 
would subvert our traditions and customs. 


Druis: Do you declare yourself a loyal student of the Druides, 
Filid, Uates, bards, and other teachers of our tradition? 


Initiate: / declare myself a loyal student of the Druides, Filid, 
Uates, bards, and other teachers of our tradition. 


The Druis then sprinkles water three times into the cupped hands of the 
student. The student then bathes his face (wipes his cheeks) with the water. The 
Druis then says, *Sláinte!" and grasps the hand of the initiate and continues: 


By the power of Lug, 
the Strength of Manannán and Bran, 


and the aid of Belenos, | initiate you (name) 








He then brings the initiate his bratt, or cloak, and says: 


Put on this bratt (cloak), noble (name) 


May the eye of Lug, his shining glory, splendid and powerful, be a 
symbol of swiftness and self-discipline. Let Brigit gird your loins so 
that you may know imbas (great wisdom), acquiring great insight 
and faith, and that you may retain the knowledge you shall learn, 
growing in goodness and purity. 


The Druis then hands him his lorg, or weapon or tool, and the initiate 
accepts it saying: 


This (name tool) , Which fell from the heavens, | now 
take for myself, 


joining with the branches of heaven and the talismans of the 
gods. 


This (name tool) links me with 
Uindomagos and Andumnos and I 


take it for long life, full of the brightness of Angus mac-ind-Óg 
(Maponos). 

Eochu Ollathair (Sucellos) has grasped your hand. 

Lug (Lugus) has grasped your hand. 

Manannan (Manannos) has grasped your hand. 

Nuadu (Noudons) has grasped your hand by his law. 

Aed Abrat (Aiduos) has become your teacher. 

Torannan (Taranus), | entrust this student to you. 

Brigit (Brigindu), | entrust this student to you. 


All gods, | entrust this student to you, that he (she) may have a 
have a long 


life; a blissful legacy; strength, health, and wealth; wisdom and 











knowledge; fame and happiness. 


The initiate then circumambulates the fire while looking heavenward. The 
Druis then touches the heart of the initiate, saying: 


May your heart be pure and ever hold us dear. 

Under my direction | place your heart. 

Your mind will follow our minds. 

In my words you will rejoice in all your spirit. 

May Ogma (Ogmios) and Cairbre bring us eloquence. 
Initiate: You are my Druis. 

Druis: You are a Celtos (Celta). 


The initiate and Druis circumambulate the fire deisil (deosil: sunwise, 
clockwise), with the initiate on the right of the Druis. The Druis touches the 
initiate’s heart and says: 


Be faithful to our ways and traditions and you will have a long and 
prosperous life in this world. 


After one year, on the anniversary of the initiate’s initiation ceremony, he or 
she must recite the “Hymn of Amairgin” (see here). 


A reception or feast should follow this ceremony, in which the family and 
friends of the initiate should all be invited. Traditional foods and beverages 
should be served. 


LANAMNAS 


Lanamnas is the wedding ceremony that unites man and woman together in the 
bliss of starting a family. This union makes a binding contract between the 
couple for intimate love and the possible rearing (parenting) of children in the 
faith of the couple. This ceremony is very much sacred to the third function of 
the Indo-European ideology. 


In the nemeton the couple stand next to the fdil (understone) with the Druis 
facing them, his back to the west. Sacred fires are burning. The father of the 
bridegroom should be present if possible. 


Druis: O Danu, gracious goddess rich in offspring, mother of the 
race of the gods. May you prosper this marriage. (To the 
bridegroom) Will you take the bride’s hand? 


The bridegroom takes the bride’s hand and the Druis directs them to stand 
upon the sacred fail. Then the arms of the bride and groom are bound together by 
a string or swath of cloth. 


Druis: Come up and stand upon the stone. May the two of you 
grow together as strong as the stone beneath you. 


The Druis brings oats to the couple, which they receive in cupped hands 
(palms joined). The bride and bridegroom sprinkle the oat kernels into the 
offering fire. 


Bridegroom: This grain | spill for health and wealth. May we be 
united; May Eochu Ollathair hear us. 


The couple circumambulates the fire deisil (deosil: sunwise, clockwise) three 
times, reciting the following formula: 


Brigit of the hearth brings you to circuit the fire. 
Aed guides you in this bridal procession. 

He leads her to her husband, 

rightful wife in hopes of children to come. 


The bride then pours a cauldron of dried oats into the sacrificial fire, saying: 


To Macha! 


The couple then takes nine steps to the northeast, while the bridegroom says: 


One step for stamina, 

two steps for energy, 
three steps for prosperity, 
four steps for joy, 

five steps for cattle, 

six steps for the seasons, 
seven Steps for truth, 
eight steps for courage, 
nine steps for intimacy. 


The bride stops after the ninth step and the bridegroom says: 


With these nine steps, we become lovers. 
Let me be bound in your love. 

Let me not break these bonds. 

Let not your bonds be broken from me. 


The bridegroom touches her heart from over her right shoulder, saying: 


I hold your heart in fidelity. 

Your mind follows my mind and mine yours. 

You rejoice in my thoughts with all your heart. 

We are bound together by the powers of Aengus mac-ind-Óg. 


Druis: The couple is now bound together in wedlock. 
May Danu watch over them. 


May Eochu Ollathair keep them in health, wealth, and 
nourishment. 


May Aengus mac-ind-Óg keep them full of love for each other. 


May Brigit help them bring up many children. 
May they live together for many years. 


The Druis now makes the announcement for the Banfheis (Olr. banais), 
“wedding feast” or reception, which follows the ceremony. 


This feast should include plenty of singing, dancing, music, eating, and 
drinking. The customary wedding cake and other traditions are perfectly 
acceptable in the Druidiacta faith. 


FLED CRO-LIGE 


The “Feast of the Death Bed” is called fled cro-lige in Irish. This was a feast 
held in honor of a dead person in both pagan and later Christian times. The 
modern Irish idea of the wake had its origins in this preChristian “death feast.” It 
is customary to wail and lament the dead on the evening after the death or burial. 
These wailings or lamentations are very emotional and are often filled with loud 
weeping called caoine, Anglicized as “keening” or “keen.” Keening is often 
done by women who were acquainted with the dead, but not necessarily by those 
in the immediate family, who may be suffering too much from grief. Bards 
usually recite or sing eulogies and formal lamentations. The wailing and 
weeping is often accompanied by the clapping of hands, called lam-comairt. The 
bard should deliver one of two forms of lamentational verse: the amrath, or 
elegy, and the nuall-guba, or lamentation of sorrow. 


In ancient times the pre-Christian Irish washed the corpse as part of their 
purifications. The body was wrapped in a shroud called a racholl, placed upon a 
bier called a fuat, and covered over with leafy branches of birch called a 
strofaiss. If it was too heavy or if it was too far to be carried by men, then the 
body was placed upon a small wagon called in Old Irish a carreine, which was 
drawn by oxen. After the body was interred, the bier was immediately destroyed 
by smashing it against a tree so that the Fomors could not steal the corpse. 
Certain favorite possessions of the dead person were buried with the corpse. 


Of course, burial is not the only way of removing the dead corpse from the 
living world, and cremation, or adnad, was often customary as well as burial. 
The funerary urn was called the cronoc cumd. Funerary customs practiced today 
are in some ways not much different from the elder ways, and the methods of 
burial or cremation are a matter of the wishes and preferences left behind by 


those who die. Certainly, much consideration should be given to those who are 
closest to the deceased, and, if they are not of the faith, a separate memorial 
service may be held by those of the same faith as the deceased. 
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Adbertoi: Public Rites 


SETTING UP THE NEMETON 


This first ritual needs to be done before most any of the other rites can be done. 
Once it is set up, however, one need never do it again. This is one of the things 
that sets Druidiacta apart from most neopagan traditions. Since we do not use the 
rituals of cabalism, commonly called “ceremonial magic,” we do not need to 
consecrate and re-consecrate our sacred ground like most of the others. 


NOUR WNP 


Materials Needed 


. Gardening tools 
. Dry kindling wood and tinder 
. A friction fire kit 


Water 


. Burlap bags or buckets of sand 


Gravel 


. A large flat stone on which are carved footprints representing those of a 


hero 


. Cauldron (coire) 

. Wand (slat) 

. Salt 

. Mead 

. Oatcakes 

. Beef fat (butter may be substituted) 


14. A large wooden pole or stake, which may be painted red 


Craebh Mór 
(Maypole) m. 


Q vell 


firewood (I) square fire pit 
(Abdertotenia) 


cauldron 


cloch labhrais 


or Lia Fail he, 5 
round fire pit ^ 


(trenlach) south fire pit 
(dexoviotenia) 


People gathered here 


Picnic Table 


Entrance 





Fig. 12.1. Diagram of the Nemeton 


THE SITE 


A nemeton should be a sacred ground in a natural setting. A clearing in an oaken 
forest, on a hilltop, or near a natural body of water are ideal spots. This, of 
course, means that your touta will need property for this use. It is best to use a 
rural and secluded spot, away from the noise and traffic of the mundane world. 


The natural features of the site are of paramount importance. Oak trees are 
symbols of the high gods, in particular Taranus (Taranis, Taran, or Torannan). It 
is not necessary that your oak trees be the exact species of quercus robor, 
“English oak.” A great variety of oak trees grow both wild and cultivated in 
North America and Europe, and all of them are indeed sacred. You may 
therefore need to identify these many varieties of oak: white oak, post oak, red 
oak, black oak, water oak, pin oak, bur oak, live oak, Turkey oak, Gambel oak, 
and so forth. 


The nemeton should be a plot of ground anywhere from the size of a small 
garden or backyard to that of a football field. The central area of it should be 
about nine paces long by three paces wide. It must be clear of all grass, weeds, 
twigs, and other debris. The soil should be flat and pounded down, with a small, 
level mound in the center. A square pit should be dug to the east and a round one 
to the west. These pits should be about one yard in diameter or one yard square. 
This rectangular enclosure should be laid out with its long axis running east to 
west. 


The whole nemeton site should be clean of any pests and cleared of high 
weeds and any rubbish found in the area. Trees surrounding the area should be 
decorated with bird feeders to attract the delicate creatures that sing their 
beautiful songs and cast omens. 


Your nemeton may be decorated with flower gardens, but it should also be 
surrounded with a bank and ditch. This ditch should be dug about one or two feet 
deep, with an embankment surrounding the entire lot. If possible, you may want 
it to be connected with an underground spring so that the nemeton has natural 
running water. If you want it even more elaborate, you might even install a water 
fountain or a water well. This surrounding boundary is called an airbe druad. 


The pits will be used for building the sacred fires, and the whole nemeton 
area should be open to the sky. Surround the fire pits with gravel and rock and 
cover them with iron grills that may be lifted without difficulty. The round fire 
pit symbolizes the domestic fire, the home, and the middle world (or 
*mediomagos, “middle plain,” in Gaulish) at the sacred center. The square fire 
pit is the fire of the heavens, symbolizing the world of the gods and the sun in 
the sky. The round fire is used for cooking the sacrificial meal. It is a sort of holy 


barbecue pit or campfire. The square fire is where the offering of the adbertos is 
placed; that is, a portion of the food is actually burned on it. Additionally, the 
round fire symbolizes not only the hearth and home but also the land of the touta 
and the goddess of that land. This is why this hearth is used for cooking. 


During the adbertos, the square flame becomes the focal point when the 
offering is placed upon it. The flames eating away at the food, fuel, and incense 
become the visual image on which all gathered fix their attention and upon 
which they meditate. Everyone should gaze at the burning fire or embers for at 
least ten to fifteen minutes, closing his or her eyes and attempting to retain a 
mental image of the flame or flames. It is important that these fires be built up 
very carefully with attention to safety and the proper materials. 


A semicircular fire pit should be dug to the southeast of the domestic fire pit. 
This semicircular-shaped hearth is called the dexouiotenia, “south or right-hand 
fire.” There are a total of three fires in the nemeton: 


1. tenlach: The “hearth” round fire 
2. adbertotenia: The square fire 


3. dexouiotenia: The semicircular southern fire 


The fire pits should be six to eight feet apart. These fire pits are called 
tenlach in general, and they should be surrounded by gravel and stones. 


FIRECRAFT 


You should have buckets of sand or water or wet burlap bags handy for snuffing 
out a spreading fire. Under no circumstances should a fire be left unattended or 
allowed to spread out of control. You will need tinder consisting of dry, dead 
twigs; shavings of softwood; cedar or birch bark; pine splinters; and dry, dead 
leaves. You must use the tinder to start your fire before you begin feeding it the 
fuel. Your kindling (Olr. connad) should consist of larger dried twigs and limbs 
that bend and snap when broken. Tinder is placed in the center of the pit in a 
small pile; the kindling is stacked surrounding the tinder in a crisscrossing 
pattern like a little log cabin. If it is a round fire, then the kindling twigs may be 
placed in a circular fashion surrounding the tinder like the poles of a tepee. The 
fire may be started with a fire kit, using a friction drill, bow, and fire board. 
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Fig. 12.2. The Fire Kit (top); How the Fire Bow Works (bottom) 


The friction bow and drill consist of a wooden rod about two feet long with 
four flat sides and a sharpened tip, a bow strung with a heavy leather woven 
cord, and a board cut with a v-shaped trench carved near its edge. The drill or 
rod is wrapped twice in the leather cord, which is strung to the bow so that the 


rod may be spun by drawing the bow back and forth. The tension must set just 
tight enough that the rod is forced to spin back and forth in the notch or groove 
of the board. The friction between the drill and the board should produce sparks 
that will catch fire to some tinder placed near the groove or notch. One helpful 
hint, though: use a bowl-shaped stone to set down upon the top of the rod to 
protect your palm while holding the drill rod down into the groove. You may 
even want to use a smooth round stone and carve a little place in it for the rod to 
rest under. Use oil or grease in the hole to allow the rod to rotate in it freely. 


If you do not intend to make a friction fire kit, you may want to use the old- 
fashioned method of rubbing sticks together. Igniting a friction fire, or 
“needfire,” is certainly not going to be easy, but it is the most traditional way of 
starting the sacred fires. Some people may be too impatient to use the friction 
method and may dispense with the old traditions and resort to using matches or 
lighters. It is a good idea to keep these things on hand, especially if you are out 
camping. It is also generally advisable to keep all your fire-starting gear (bow, 
drill, board, matches, tinder, and fuel) in a waterproof and moisture-proof 
container. 


Once you have it smoldering, you should blow gently on the glowing tinder 
until you get a dancing flame. This must be protected from the wind and quickly 
conveyed to the dead twigs used as tinder in your fire pit. For this reason, you 
must start your fire very near your fire pit or hearth. Your sacred fuel should 
consist of wood from sacred trees that are flammable. If you read the Old Irish 
poem called the “Song of the Forest Trees,” composed by an anonymous 
medieval Irish poet, you will find a list distinguishing which trees are good and 
bad for burning. 


Between the domestic hearth and the square fire pit should lie your raised, 
flat mound. This is built up from earth and stones and has a flat top on which 
you can set your gear when you are working. This mound, which is usually 
about six feet long and three feet wide and only six inches to two feet high, 
serves as an altar. It is customarily covered with a white cloth. The Uatis sits at 
this mound in cross-legged Celtic fashion when working with the ritual objects 
and foods. The use of a table as an altar is not necessary in our Celtic tradition. 


A very tall pole or post is erected just to the east of the square fire. It is 
called a craebh mor, “great branch,” and on Bealtaine day is decorated with 
ribbons and commonly called a “Maypole.” The Welsh call it y Gangen Hdf, 
"the Summer Branch." When it is placed in the ground, you should offer it mead 
or honey. The craebh mór symbolizes the link between heaven and earth, the 
spinal column of the cosmos, and a phallus. 


SINNSIR 


The Rite in Honor of the Ancestors 


Time: Afternoon on the day of Samhain or the anniversary of a loved one’s 
death 


Place: The nemeton with fires 


Materials 


. Oatcakes (or bannocks) 

. Jug of water 

. Oats and milk 

. Cauldron (coire) with bowls and spoons 
. Firebrand or torch 

Fire kit 

. Staff (lorg) or wand (slat) 

. Sickle 


ONAUM KR WN Ee 


This rite may be performed as a domestic rite (adbertos ueniatos) by the head of 
a household or as a public rite (adbertos toutatos) by a Druis and Uatis on the 
afternoon of the day of Samhain. It is considered the duty of every person to 
participate in the Sinnsir (Scots Gaelic for “ancestors,” sg. sinnsear) rite because 
it commemorates our forebears. We find that our other Indo-European cousins 
have similar rites: the Ásatrú folk have their álfablót and dísirblót, the Romans 
their Di Parentes, the (Vedic) Hindus their Pitris, and the Russians their Svaty 
Dziady. From this ancient commemoration of the dead, the fairy traditions have 
survived in the folklore of the Celtic countries of today. 


1. The Druis carries the materials to the northern side of the nemeton and 
brings them to the fires. The cauldron is set up in the proper position and the oats 
are boiled in pure water. Libations are offered in the shaft near the square fire 
(adbertotenia). If the Gutuater is present, he (or she) speaks the invocations: 


| offer these oats to the Dagda, to his fire and to his cauldron. He 


provides prosperity to all of us through his abundant cauldron. His 
children are all of us, yet no coward may take from his cauldron of 


plenty. 
(A ladle of oats is poured down the well.) 


| offer these oats to Manannán, the mighty son of Lir. He hosts 
the Feast of Age, providing immortality to all of the gods who 
partake of his regenerating pig, of Goibniu's ale, and of the apples 
of immortality. 


(A ladle of oats is poured down the well.) 


I offer these oats to Donn, the divine ancestor of mortals and 
brother of Amairgin the sage, the first Druis of our peoples. His 
house is midway to our rebirth in Tír Tairngire. 


(A ladle of oats is poured down the well.) 


2. To the south of a line parallel to the square and round fires, the Druis or 
Uatis builds a semicircular fire (the dexouiotenia) in the southern fire pit. He 
then ignites a firebrand or wooden torch and lays it on the stones surrounding the 
fire. South of this fire, he draws an invisible line in the ground with his slat or 
lorg. When the kindling is lit in the southern fire, he cirrumambulates the fire 
clockwise (deisil) three times. This rids the nemeton of all Fomors and dusioi, or 
“malevolent spirits.” 


3. The Druis or Uatis takes a jug of water and offers it to the sinnsir, saying: 


(Names of ancestors) wash thyself. 


The names of the sacrificers’ ancestors are called at this point. There may be 
only one sacrificer or many sacrificers, and these are the people on whose behalf 
the offering is made. The sacrificer is the patron of the sacrifice. This is an 
invitation for the spirits of the ancestors to come and join the earthly realm and 
partake of the offering. The water is provided for the “guest” to wash his or her 
hands before taking the ritual meal. 


The invitation of the sinnsir: This process of making an invitation may be 
done collectively or for each individual spirit. 


4. The celebrant chops stalks of tall grass, severing them near the roots with 
one stroke of the sickle. He spreads these out on the line which he has drawn 
with his slat, the root ends to the north. He lays oatcakes out on this covered line 
and addresses the sinnsir, calling them by name: 


(Name of the forebear) this is for thee. 


The celebrant should offer first to the most recently departed, with the 
earliest ancestor (going back at least three generations) being the last one to 
whom offerings are made. It is certainly not necessary to name the sacrificer’s 
genealogy going back to medieval times—three generations are sufficient. It is 
most inappropriate to address a living person as if he or she were already dead. 
The dead may consider this a sort of insult, since they are already in the next 
world, and this rite is considered a great honor to the dead. It is best to 
commemorate one’s immediate last three departed forefathers or foremothers. If, 
for example, your father is still alive, then the sacrificer’s grandfather, great- 
grandfather, and great-great-grandfather would be named in the rite. 


5. The celebrant addresses the sinnsir again and calls them for the feast, 
saying: 


Come here to our world, O sinnsir, and feast upon these humble 
offerings each to his own portion. Come as hungry cattle. 


6. The celebrant turns to face the north (opposite the sinnsir) and says: 


Let those who remain standing keep standing until his breath fails, 
for it is this far that the vital energy of the anal (breath) extends. 


7. For a moment the celebrant remains standing facing toward the north; 
then he turns back to the south and says: 


Our sinnsir have feasted with us. 


8. With the jug of water, the celebrant calls upon each of the sinnsir to wash 


themselves once more: 


(Name of ancestor) wash thyself. 


And so ends the rite. 


TEINE EIGEN: NEEDFIRE RITUAL 


Traditionally, nine men are employed in this rite, but three may be used if nine 
male volunteers are not available. All must be divested of metal objects of any 
kind. If necessary, the Druis should inspect each in case there is some sort of 
metal in the clothing or pockets. Dry, dead sticks from nine (or three) different 
kinds of trees must be gathered. These sticks must be set cross-wise in the round 
fire pit or hearth (tenlach); or, for Bealtaine, there are two fires cut into the turf, 
which people and animals may pass between (see chapter 13). The latter bonfires 
are the “lucky fires” (coelcerth in Welsh, biltine in Old Irish), which were 
usually placed on two hilltops set close together. The rite is also used for lighting 
the bonfires at Samhain, and it is during this period that all members of the tuath 
(touta) extinguish and clean their household hearths and relight them from the 
larger bonfires at the end of the Samhain festivities. People would carry 
firebrands or torches to their houses on the eve of Samhain. 


Lighting the teine eigen (Irish for “friction fire” or “needfire”; here “need” 
means “forced”) calls for the use of the fire kit mentioned above in the firecraft 
section (see page 140). This rite is called tin egin in Scots Gaelic. The wood 
used to make the fire consists of two planks of oak. Various accounts in Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh folklore speak of different methods of ignition and sometimes 
describe elaborate devices called fire wheels or friction wheels that have ropes 
propelling huge poles into grooved planks. The simple fire-bow and drill may 
suffice. 


Once this fire is ignited, then the fires of the nemeton may be lit (the round 
and square fires) or two bonfires. If you are planning to have a bonfire for 
Samhain and Bealtaine, make sure you check with the fire marshal or your local 
authorities about the regulations so that you may hold these in appropriate places 
and with proper safety. It is certainly inappropriate to have bonfires within city 
limits, so your touta may need to acquire property or go camping for these 


events. 


BLESSING OF THE FIRE 


The kindling is blessed with the following formula by the Ueleda, the seeress of 
the touta (or the woman of the house in domestic rites), in offerings to the Land 
Goddess. 


I will kindle my fire this morning under the eyes of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann; under the eyes of Brigit, daughter of the Dadga; and 
under the eyes of Aed the bright one. 


Without fear, jealousy, or malice of any kind to anyone under the 
sun, but with the light of Lug Samildanach to protect me. 


King of the sun, kindle within me a fire of generosity and love to 
all—to my friends, my kindred, my foes—and kindle within me a 
fire of bravery, eloquence, and generosity; of truth, strength, and 
wealth; of beauty, charm, and grace, so that | may inspire the folk 
of my tuath. 


With this, the priestess (or woman of the house) takes the torch or candle 
from the bonfire and lights the household fire and blows gently on the wood. 


Those who use natural-gas heaters will have to substitute the lighting of the 
household pilot light if you have no hearth or fireplace. This was a traditionally 
feminine job in ancient Celtic society; however, in all-male circumstances, 
whoever is usually in charge of the household should perform this rite if 
necessary. 


RIGION: KINGSHIP 


Every touta (tuath, tud) was led by a chieftain in olden times. Today this 
survives in the vestiges of the Highland clan system of Scotland. The words for 
this office in Celtic languages originally derive from a Proto-Indo-European 
root. 


Gaulish rix (<] PIE *reg-, “tribal king”) 


Old Irish rig (rf) < rix 
Welsh rhí < rix 
Sanskrit rajan 

Latin rex 

Gothic reiks 


Other words were used later, such as the Old Irish toiseach and Scots Gaelic 
taoiseach, both meaning “chieftain, leader"; and Gaulish/ Brittonic tigernos or 
Old Irish tigern, later Welsh teyrnon, all of which are synonymous with the 
English “lord” and Latin dominus. 


The Rix, or chieftain, was chosen from all-male descendants of a common 
great-grandfather; that is, in Old Irish terminology, those belonging to a royal 
derbfine. To help prevent feuds between cousins and brothers, a system was later 
developed to ensure that a successor would be named before the death of the 
chief. This named successor was called a Tanist (tánaiste in Irish). In earlier 
times, the successor was chosen through the divinations of the druid and filid. 


Those eligible and responsible for proving themselves worthy for the 
kingship went through a ritual process called a “circuit,” in which the candidate 
went all over the area of the tüath campaigning for supporters and hostages. He 
traveled clockwise all over the kingdom, building his retinue and taking hostages 
in conquest of those who refused to support him. The circuit was only to last as 
long as the light of day, starting at dawn and ending at dusk. His victory would 
mark him as a true leader, proving himself through the mandate of the heavenly 
rulers Lug, Nuadu, and the (Gaulish) triad Esus, Toutatis and Taranus. 


In modern-day Druidiacta, the chieftain, or Rix, is a title assumed by those who 
lead in the warriors’ guilds and as administrators of the touta business. Although 
in ancient times the women only ruled as queens when they were widows of 
revered chiefs, such as the queens Boudicca and Cartimandua, women in 
Druidiacta may become Rigas, or queens, in their own right. Some toutas may 
elect chiefs as mere figureheads; others may have one lead in the rites until a 
qualified Druis and Uatis are available. Those chosen should be inaugurated 
according to ancient custom. 


RIGION: THE CEREMONY 


The actual ceremony was known from early Irish sources down through to the 
Highland Scottish customs that survived. The Old Irish word for “kingship” was 
ríge, and another source calls it the rigdomna. Other ceremonies surrounded this 
one, such as the tarbfeis (“bull dream"); the sacrifice of a mare; and certain other 
divinations. The Druidiacta leadership ceremony presented here, which we have 
titled with the reconstructed Gaulish term *rigion, is based upon the central rite 
of inaugurating the new king or chief with all of the older symbolism. 


Location: The nemeton or a hilltop 


Time: Morning 
Materials and Equipment 


The understone, or lia fáil 

Sword (or other traditional weapon, supplied by the candidate) 
White rod (awarded to the candidate) 

White tunic 

A dozen bannocks or oatcakes 

Game of brandub, fidchell, or chess 
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Jug of water 


Participants 


Rix 

Druis 

Uatis (Fáith; equivalent to the Fili) 
Bard 

Bratach (standard-bearer) 
Clarsair 

Treasurer 


Gille-mor, or sword-bearer 


Tandiste (Tanist) 

Gille-coise (a guardsman) 

Bladier (a herald and messenger) 
Seanchaí (a recorder and historian) 
Piobaire, a piper (bagpipes) 

Other musicians 

Members of the tuath (touta) 

The folk and guests 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS 


The Rix, or chief, who is to be inaugurated must begin his day with a bath. After 
he has had his breakfast, he must be dressed in his finest ceremonial clothes. A 
white tunic or robe may be worn over his clothes during the ceremony. His 
apparel should include the adornments of an ancient Celtic chieftain with a belt 
and sheath for his ceremonial sword. Should he choose Highland garb, his 
boneid, or hat, should include three eagle feathers in the clan badge (pinned to 
his balmoral or glengarry) representing his chieftaincy. Before the ceremony 
begins, the chief and his Druid play a game of brandub, fidchell, or chess in 
which the chief must win. The bard should follow with a recital or reading from 
the Lebor Gabdla Erenn concerning the episode of Lug’s arrival into the Tuatha 
Dé Danann. The Uatis (Faith, Fili) should offer twelve oatcakes into the square 
fire. 


The chieftain should approach the area north of the fire to receive a 
sprinkling of water on his head by the Druis, who uses his craebh beg for this 
purpose. This water protects him from the confusion of the Fomorians. 


The gathering should be located in the nemeton, but if this is not large 
enough, then a hilltop may be used. In the center should be placed the customary 
understone, which represents the earthly plain of manifested truth. If so desired, 
an optional table covered with a white cloth or tartan of the chief’s ancestral clan 
may be located to the north of the stone. Most of the folk of the touta should be 
facing east, to the west of the fires, the table, and the stone. Those who will be 
sitting at the table should be facing west toward the folk, or they may be facing 
south toward the understone. 


There should only be four places for the four officers who will be sitting at 


this table. The place for the chief should be on the right, closest to the 
understone area with the Druis, then the secretary, and standing along the north 
(left) side are the harper or piper and bard. A procession from the north should 
enter the nemeton area in this order: 


1. Pipers and bard 

2. Standard-bearer (Bratach) and the Herald (Bladier) 
3. Druis, carrying the white rod 

4. Gille-mor, with the ancestral sword 

5. Chieftain 

6. Tanist and secretary of the touta 


7. Gille-coise, or guards, marching with spears 


The pipers march up to the place behind the stone, playing solemn music 
appropriate for inaugural royal ceremonies. They stay and play until all of the 
folk reach their proper places. The guards and others listed should take their 
places behind the table or behind the chief to his right and left. The Bladier 
stands forward to the left of the stone. The scepter, stone, and badges are placed 
on the table. The Tanist and Treasurer stand to the right of the stone. The Druis 
stands to the right and front of the stone (i.e., southwest of the stone). When all 
are in position and the pipes cease playing, the chief takes his place between the 
stone and the table. After the music is over and all are in their places, the Druis 
asks the Gutuater to recite the passage from the Lebor Gabdla Erenn on the 
landing of the “Sons of Mil” and the Amairgin’s hymn to the goddess of Ireland. 


I invoke the land of Ireland. 
Much-coursed be the fertile sea, 
Fertile be the fruit-strewn mountain, 
Fruit-strewn be the showery wood, 
Showery be the river of waterfalls, 

Of waterfalls be the lake of deep pools, 
Deep-pooled be the hilltop well, 

A well of tribes be the assembly, 


An assembly of the kings be Tara, 
Tara be the hill of tribes, 

The tribes of the sons of Mil, 

Of Mil of the ships, the barks, 

Let the lofty bark be Ireland, 

Lofty Ireland, darkly sung, 

An incantation of great cunning; 
The great cunning of the wives of Bres, 
The wives of Bres of Buaigne; 
The great lady of Ireland, 

Eremon hath conquered her, 

Ír, Eber have invoked her. 

I invoke the land of Ireland.~2 


The Bladier delivers a short speech introducing the Bard, who will recite a 
poem or sing a song celebrating the deeds of the chieftain and on the history of 
the touta. The Bladier then asks the Druis to “show the chief’s pleasure and 
confirm him into the kingship.” 


Druis: Touta/tuath [name of touta/tüath], | present to you [name 
of new Rix], mac (= son of) [name of the father of the new Rix] 
of [place of origin of the new Rix], the undoubted Rix of this 
touta, inheritor thereof and of the divine laws of the world, who 
is willing to accept the Rigion (ríge — kingship). 

The touta replies: Blessings upon our Rix and upon us for his 
cause. 


Druis: Here we confirm the honors of the Rigion upon [name of 
the new Rix] mac [name of the father of the new Rix], who will 
now stand upon the understone and walk in the footsteps of 
his ancestors. 


He then goes to the altar ground or table and brings the sword to the Tanist, 
who will deliver it to the chieftain. The chieftain then steps upon the stone and 


receives from the Druis the white scepter or rod of office. The Druis falls upon 
one knee and blesses the chief with a prayer. 


Druis: May the blessings of the gods be always upon you [name 
of the new Rix] mac [name of the father of the new Rix]. Do 
you promise to be a loving father to the folk of this touta (or 
tuath)? 

Rix: / do. 


Druis: Do you promise to uphold the customs, principles, laws, 
and ways of our people, our ancestors, and our gods, and to 
walk in the tracks of your ancestors? 


Rix: / do. 
The Druis then addresses the tuath to repeat the following oath. 


Druis: / swear and hold up my right hand to maintain, defend, and 
support thee, as | wish the Tuatha Dé Danann and the highest 
heaven to help me. 


All who are seated rise and bow to the chieftain, or Rix, as he steps down 
from the understone. Music is then provided by the pipers or harper, and stirring 
music is played as the chief and his procession of officers circumambulate the 
nemeton area. Dancers may perform to the west of the nemeton area in front of 
the assembled folk of the touta. To the west there may be picnic tables set up, 
and a feast should be held and food cooked over the round hearth fire. The event 
may turn into a traditional ceili (Irish céili, Scots Gaelic céilidh) with a fleadh 
(festive banquet). If it is uncomfortably cold and there is a bruiden (feasting hall) 
or cabin in the area, then people may go indoors to finish off the festivities. 


EPOMEDUOS 


The Horse Sacrifice 


The Gaulish equivalent to the Vedic ashvamedha was the epomeduos. This was 
the old Indo-European rite performed to establish the sovereignty and virility of 


a victorious king. In the ancient Celtic version of this rite, the rix or ri had to 
marry the goddess who represented the land and the people. With the touta or 
tuath assembled, the rix or ri had to pretend to mate with a white mare believed 
to be the hippomorphic incarnation of the toutal, or totemic, goddess. This 
ceremony culminated in the immolation, butchery, and cooking of the horse with 
the whole tribe sharing in a banquet or the horse flesh. 


This horse sacrifice lasted long enough into the Christian era to be noted and 
reported by Gerald of Wales (Giraldus Cambrensis) in his travels through 
Ireland in the twelfth century. This ritual relates to the myth of Macha in the 
“The Debility of the Ulstermen” in the Red Branch cycle“ and Rhiannon in the 
first branch of the Mabinogi. The ceremony became Christianized as the Welsh 
Mari Lwyd and the ’Obby ’Oss (hobby horse) festival of Cornwall, as well as in 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Scottish islands and Highlands under various 
names. 


Of course, the Celts and Vedic Indians were not the only peoples to have this 
old Indo-European horse sacrifice; it was well known among the Teutons, 
Romans, Thracians, Slavs, and Balts. The documentation on this old Indo- 
European rite is one of the best among the most archaic Indo-European rituals. 
The Celtic horse goddess was commonly called Epona in Gaulish, but she was 
also known as Rigantona, “queen,” for she bestowed sovereignty through her 
mating with the king. The man who would be king must prove himself by 
mating with this horse goddess, proving his virility as a stallion. He proved his 
worthiness in battle after another of his great circuits like the one he must win 
before his inauguration. This time he is already king and must go out and sustain 
his kingdom or touta by maintaining his military control. 


The goddess is the mother of all in the touta. She represents their ancestral 
totem; the living chief himself is the father of the touta. He is the supreme leader 
and judge; his Druis or Druid proper is his chaplain and adviser and the mediator 
between the worlds. The goddess of the land and people is not a maiden, matron, 
and crone, but ideally always the divine Mother who looks after her children and 
is the bestower of prosperity and fecundity. Celtic society was certainly not 
matriarchal, for the chief himself was a mortal man who received the mandate of 
heaven to be privileged in a marriage with this goddess of the land. The triplicity 
of the goddess was bound with her representation of the three functions of the 
Indo-European tripartite ideology. 


In ancient times, the goddess was a white or gray mare (thus the Welsh mari 
lwyd, “gray mare") and, kept chaste from all stallions, was selected for this 


incarnational occasion. When immolated, the carcass was divided into three 
sections after the chief pretended to mate with her. These three sections were 
then “activated” into the next world, and a bond was made between the mare in 
the other world and the king in this world. The sections were good for all three 
aspects of life. 


1. Head: for truth, sovereignty, wisdom 
2. Torso: for physical strength and courage 
3. Stomach and backside: for generosity, prosperity, and fertility 


The head may have been displayed in a prominent place outside the 
nemeton. The rest of the horse was then gutted, cleaned, and prepared for 
cooking in large cauldrons upon the round or domestic fire. Doubtlessly parts of 
the horse—probably the brain and heart—were offered on the square fire to rise 
to the heavens in smoke. Everyone in the touta gathered to witness and share in 
this event. The chief had to bathe in the mare’s broth. The entire procedure had 
to be supervised by the Druis. 


In our modern version of this rite, we certainly do not immolate a horse, but 
we do retain the symbolism in that the chief has to be ritually married to the 
toutal goddess, especially to a goddess such as Epona, Rhiannon, or Macha. 


Time: The eve of a new moon from Lughnasadh to Samhain. 


Materials and Equipment 


1. A hobby horse (horse on wooden pole), preferably with a movable wooden 
jaw 


. A white sheet or covering for the person manipulating the hobby horse 
. Cauldrons 

. Ale or beer (courmi) 

. Bowls, cups, spoons, ladle 

. Water 
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Celebrants 


1. The “mare” 


2. Gutuater or Bard 
3. Druis 

4. Rix or Ri 

5. Clarsair, or harper 
6. Piobaire, or piper 


The six celebrants form a procession. They enter the nemeton from the west 
after dancing or walking three times around the nemeton. The “mare” 
manipulates the head of the hobby horse like a puppet, and, if there is a movable 
jaw, a string may be pulled to cause the jaw to make a loud clacking sound and 
biting motion. During this procession, there should be some celebratory music 
played, and the “mare” may nudge and whinny or neigh at the women of the 
tuath (touta). The Druis then leads the mare to the altar area between the fires. 
The Bard should recite: 


We come here today bearing Macha the mare, 
The Morrigu, or Great Queen. 


She was called Epona in Gaul, the Rigantona, or Rhiannon in 
Wales. 


She gives sovereignty and honor. 
She is swiftest of all horses. 
She bore divine twins and gave prosperity upon the kingdom. 


Her sister Babd Catha brings us victory in the battlefields and 
carries our slain heroes to the heavenly realm beyond the 
setting sun. 


Her sister Nemain brings terror to our enemies and, as the War 
Goddess, she excites in our men the battle frenzy of ferg. 


She was born of the fecundating waters and came to Nemed as 
his bride. 


She comes every Samhain as the Dagda's mate, and as the 
Morrígu she brings victory for the gods of heaven. 


She was born of the primordial waters, Rigantona to the victorious 
kings, 
She was wife to Pwyll and gave birth to Pryderi, the Maponos. 


Her husband was Manawydan, whom she trapped in the 
enchanted forest with her son. 


Today she becomes our chief's bride and she will bestow plenty, 
strength, courage, love, and truth upon us all. 


With our chieftain she will reign as our divine mother, protecting 
us and giving health and wealth upon us. 


The Druis explains the symbolism of the ancient Epomeduos. In doing so, he 
points out that the chieftain is wedded to the goddess of the land, who is 
symbolized as a mare by the hobby horse. At this point, the Druis, Uatis, or Bard 
may recite one of the tales concerning the horse-goddess myth, such as the first 
branch of the Mabinogi or the tale of Macha. The Druis should point out the 
similarities between the twins of Macha and the divine twins of other Indo- 
European myths, such as Freyr and Freyja of the Norse, the Dioscuri of the 
Greeks, and the Ashvins of the Rig Veda. 


The fires of the nemeton should be kindled in the usual manner. A bannock 
or oatcake should be prepared on the altar spot and toasted on the round or 
western fire (ash or rowan wood should be used in this fire). The bannock is to 
be divided and shared among the touta. If there are too many people to make this 
possible, then a pot of oatmeal (stirabout) should be cooked, and a portion can 
then be served to everyone. On a blanket near the square fire, the chief should lie 
next to the hobby horse. Beer or ale is poured into the büaball, or drinking horn, 
and shared by all in the touta. After the horn has been passed, the excess ale or 
beer is poured into the offering cauldron, and an oak twig (craebh-beg) is dipped 
into the ale and sprinkled over the chief and the people. The remaining ale may 
be poured to the four corners of the nemeton. 


The Druis should get a palm full of ale and splash it on his face with the 
following formula. 


This courmi in which | bathe my face is the blood of the Mare 
Goddess. 


She is our crops; she is our land; she is in the ale we have drunk. 
She is in the bannock we have eaten. 

Her spirit is released and she will preserve our health and wealth. 
She is our mother of prosperity. 


She is the mother of our land and people. 

She is our chief's wife and a wife to us all. 

Our individual efforts are our own collective strength or fertility 
and virility. 

We treat our land and our goddess well, then she will reward us. 

She will reward us. 


These words are said while pouring the contents of the horn into the offering 
cauldron before this is poured out in the corners of the nemeton. This can be 
performed by the Gutuater, whose job should include pouring libations (see 
appendix G for a more complete guide to the pronunciation of Gaulish). 


GUIDELINES FOR SOLITARY PRACTITIONERS 


If you are doing ritual practice and cannot get to the outdoors or cannot build a 
nemeton, it is possible for you to modernize the rituals and still be doing things 
in proper Celtic tradition. You will need to set aside some space in your house 
and/or backyard. If you live in an apartment, a room or section of a room can be 
made into your sacred place or “nemeton in miniature." 


This means compromising certain other principles and following some of the 
procedures of non-Celtic practice borrowed from later Greco-Roman periods, 
but you can still maintain the basic Celtic concepts. You will need: 


1. A three-paneled screen, or you may make one from frames and sheets of 
artboard 


A low table to use as an altar 

A cushion on which to kneel or sit 
A flagon or pitcher for mead and ale 
A square incense burner 

A copper bowl or small ceramic pot 
A wooden bowl 

Mead or ale 
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A music-playing device with different types of Celtic music 


10. Oatcakes or bannocks 
11. Drinking horn, or buaball 
12. Slat, or wand 


Your ritual should have a three-step plan to its structure. 


1. Music and Song. Hymn of praise to the deity or deities performed in the 
dark (except for the lighted fires or, if done indoors, candles). This sets off the 
time and place from the mundane. Instrumental music from a harp, crot (lyre), or 
some appropriate Celtic music should be used. 


2. Words and Speech. This is further subdivided into the storytelling or 
recitation from the Uatis, the invoking of the deity or deities by the Gutuater or 
Bard, and the commentary or explanation of the rite and its purpose by the Druis. 


3. Offerings. At this point, the food and drink are consecrated with the divine 
essence and offered for the deities. The Druis or Uatis then transfers this divine 
essence to the people, either through sharing portions or by sprinkling forth the 
essence. That which is left over is returned to the cosmos. 


This ritual process is followed by a feast among those present in the kindred. 
You may want to decorate your screen with pictures of an outdoor scene; 
something evoking a longing for nature. You may want to prepare for the rites 
with washing and bathing as an act of purification. You may want to use 
perfumed oils and aromatic smelling incense. A period of meditation may follow 
the ritual sacrifice for a time of introspection. The solitary practitioner has an 
advantage over the corporate practitioner of the Celtic mysteries in that he or she 
may cultivate the more magical side of the Celtic ways as a Bard, Uatis, or Fili. 


CELTIC MYSTICAL EXERCISES 


The following Celtic mystical exercises are designed for cultivating an inner 
sense of the cosmos from the Celtic point of view. These exercises will enable 
you to interorize the sacrifice for more advanced solitary work and for pursuing 
the work of the filid, or seers, of ancient Irish lore (which we hope to provide in 
a future work). For now, these exercises may serve as the work for exploration 
of the multiverse within the self. 


The first step is to place yourself in a comfortable position, either lying or 
reclining in a large easy chair or lying on the floor. Make sure you will not be 


disturbed by doorbells, phones, or the like. You may want to play some soft 
Celtic instrumental or harp music or other environmental recording. 


Close your eyes and visualize a black darkness and void stretching into 
nothingness. Slowly see a patch of light appear in the center. Imagine it swirling 
and stretching into a threefold spiral in various colors and breaking off into 
vapors and gases. Imagine it forming into floating light, mists, and waters with 
light generating from the center. This is the cosmos in its primordial state, just 
beginning, formless and chaotic; but, as it expands, it divides into duplicates, 
which flow from this center in a spiraling pattern like an expanding vortex. 
Suddenly, it explodes into a shape like that of a snowflake, generating numerous 
snowflake patterns. The wheel turns, and you find yourself in the center and say, 
“T am.” 


Imagine yourself floating in the primordial ocean, which stretches out 
around you in a circle. The clouds float above you, and the sun rises to warm 
you. You watch it reach its zenith high above you as the clouds float by. As the 
sun sets, the stars and the moon follow. You begin to feel warm sand under you, 
as if you are very gently drifting onto the shore with a soft and easy tide. There 
are trees towering above you and the sun’s rays peek through the leaves of the 
tall oaks. You begin to hear and see the wind blowing through the trees and 
rustling the leaves. You intone, “I am.” 


You begin to see the grass, weeds, flowers, and other trees growing on the 
land. You hear and feel the vibrations of the waves of the sea and the clouds 
floating by. The rain begins to fall gently upon your face and body. To the north, 
you hear a howling icy wind; to the south, you feel the very warm breezes. The 
sun sets, and you float in the air into the forest. You see stars above the trees and 
hear the hoot of an owl, the distant sounds made by frogs and crickets. Morning 
comes, and you hear birds croaking and chirping as the sun rises in the east. You 
watch the sun set in the west far across the sea. You can begin to see beyond the 
setting sun where the otherworldy islands appear. If you float on your back too 
far to the west, you will float down to the lands beyond the wave. Back on the 
mainland, you come to a large, round, flat stone of grayish-blue marble. The 
stone has footprints carved into it. You arise and step upon it, saying: 


lam in the plain of Fal. 
I am in the center of the world. 
I am in the land of my home. 


Standing, you face the southern sky and say: 


From the plain of Findias, the spear of Lug of the Long 
Arm, 


hallow this place where I now stand. 


Visualize Lug Lámfhota; he carries a long, shining spear and wears a white 
tunic and a cloak of blue with a white-striped tartan design. He holds a winged 
helmet or wide-brimmed hat. His head is crowned in blond, flaxen hair, and a 
big mustache curls up from his upper lip like the tusks of a wild boar. Ravens 
follow behind him and alight on his shoulders. When he throws his mighty Spear 
of Victory, he shuts one eye tightly and stands on one foot. The spear flies 
through the air like a stream of fire. He fades away in a mist. As you stand, you 
turn to the west and face the sky, saying: 


From the plain of Murias, the abundant cauldron of 
Eochu Ollathair, 


Hallow this place where | stand. 


Visualize the plain of Murias as the ocean encircling the earth. Outside of it 
lies Tír na nÓg (Land of Youth) and other lands beyond the oceans. See Eochu 
Ollathair, the Dagda dressed in a green tunic and a blue cloak that covers his 
potbelly. His hair and beard are brown. He carries a large cauldron filled with 
oatmeal porridge (stirabout), milk, and honey. His food never runs out, and your 
favorite foods appear in the cauldron as long as you are brave and true. All food 
that you eat from the cauldron of the Dagda brings health and prosperity to you. 
He is accompanied by white horses, and he carries his club or mallet. He stands 
before you, bearing the cauldron with the expression and manner of a gourmet 
chef serving you his culinary masterpieces with pride and generosity. You 
graciously accept the ladle of his stew and give him your thanks. He fades away 
in a mist. 


You turn to the right and face the north wind, which blows down upon you 
from the land of the Fomorians. This is a land of icy frost, foggy winds, and 
abundant fish and sea creatures. You say: 


The spear and slingstone of the Long Arm of Lug have conquered 
the Fomors, and he drove them out to the sea to the underworld. 
Through his victory, we have prosperity. The stone | stand on is 


the earth under my feet; by its position, it hallows the place where 
I now stand. 


Facing the eastern sky while standing, visualize the orange and purple glow 
of the rising sun at dawn. You then invoke Nuadu by saying: 


From the eastern sky comes the silver sword of Nuadu. Hallow 
this place where | stand. 


Picture in your mind Nuadu as a Celtic chief. He wears a horned helmet; his 
hair and mustache are auburn. His tunic and cloak are red. He bears the shining 
sword of Light. He is accompanied by hunting dogs and stags. Surrounding the 
plain of Fal, the earth, is the primordial ocean of Lir. Visualize the rudderless 
boat of Manannan mac Lir, from which he sails to Tir Tairngire, “Land of 
Promise.” When he comes ashore, he brings you the magical music branch, 
which is the tree-limb wand with bells attached. When you shake it, you find 
yourself aboard his boat, traveling across the ocean. 


Manannan appears wearing a blue-green tunic and a multicolored cloak and 
trews. He appears with cranes, herons, and white horses. He carries a bag made 
from the skin of a crane. In his otherworldy kingdom of Tir Tairngire he keeps 
pigs and an apple orchard. His banquet is the Feast of Age, and it is here that the 
gods eat his regenerating pigs and his apples and drink the ale of immortality. 
This banquet keeps the gods immortal. You shake the branch again, and you are 
back in your sacred place. 


At this point, you may visualize yourself at the source of a sacred river. You 
find a sacred well, and there appears Nechtan, its guardian. He resembles the 
Dagda. He allows you to peer down into the well, where you see a salmon swim 
from the spring to the bottom of the well. Nine hazel trees grow around the well 
and drop their crimson hazelnuts, which are then eaten by the salmon. This is 
Fintan, whose spirit contains the essence of the history of creation of the cosmos. 
He lived from the time of the primordial waters and is friend to Manannán mac 
Lir—progenitor of the Celtic people. You must sacrifice yourself to this well to 
take a drink from its depths and gain the knowledge of the sacred history. With 
your drink from the well, you plunge deep into the depths of the underworld. 
The netherworld is filled with images of events laid down since the beginning of 
the multiverse. You find that, in going down into depths, you may see where 
there is unity in the cosmos, for down the well lies a world perhaps outwardly 


similar to our own, but in some ways actually the reverse. You may ascend 
through the well and go upward toward the sky through the trunk of the sacred 
trees, which tower high above, and find your way through a spiraling helix 
leading you to the heavenly plain where you see the land of the gods high in the 
place where the sun and stars are found. When you return to the plain of Fal, you 
find yourself surrounded by the sacred places of the Celtic cosmos. You may 
now return to ordinary consciousness. You have explored the macrocosm of 
Celtic tradition, which was handed down in the sacred lore of the Druids. 


A MEDITATION ON THE SONG OF AMAIRGIN 
(AMERGIN) 


Take a deep breath and close your eyes, picturing the Celtic cosmos in your 
mind as you slowly exhale. Visualize the wind on the sea blowing the waves 
across the shining plain and say, “I am the wind on the sea." Take another deep 
breath and, as you exhale, picture the waves rocking and billowing on the sea. 
Then say, *I am the wave of the sea." With another inhalation, imagine sounds 
of the sea and then say, *I am the roar of the sea." 


Picture in your mind a powerful white-speckled bull. He paws the ground, 
snorting and charging. Imagine that you have the strength and courage of the 
bull and of wild oxen within you, saying, *I am an ox of seven battles." Think of 
a hawk, high upon a cliff looking out over miles of land. Picture yourself as this 
hawk, high over the land, peering down from the cliff. You are the hawk, and 
you say, “I am a hawk on a cliff.” 


You visualize the morning sun heating and condensing the morning fog into 
dewdrops on the grass. Think of yourself forming from the sunrays in this 
manner, saying aloud, *I am a dewdrop from the sun." 


Think of a beautiful spring day and a field of flowers, such as daisies, roses, 
daffodils, lilies, violets Think of them waving in cool, cascading breezes. Picture 
yourself down among them, absorbing the light and warmth of the sun, and say, 
“T am the fairest of flowers." 

Take a deep breath and slowly let it out. Tense the muscles of your limbs 
and then relax them slowly with an exhalation. Imagine a boar in the forest. It is 
a ferocious boar, fearless and full of life. Picture yourself as brave as this boar 
and say, *I am a boar for bravery." 


Visualize a clear pool of water near a rushing stream. You can see the 


glistening pebbles under the currents. You see a huge salmon struggling to swim 
upstream from the pool and you stop to stare in the pool. The salmon represents 
wisdom and knowledge. Aloud you say, “I am a salmon in a pool.” 


Visualize a lake on a vast plain of green grasslands and moors. The lake 
reflects the cumulus clouds rolling by. A doe and her offspring stop to drink 
from this lake, and cranes fly down to drink. As you imagine this lake, say, “I 
am a lake on a plain.” 


Imagine that great wisdom is flowing inside you and out of you. As you 
speak, your image is carried on each word and every sound you utter. Say, “I am 
a word of knowledge.” 


Picture the spear of Lug as a very sharp spearhead on a javelin. Imagine how 
sharp it is to the touch. Think of yourself being as sharp as the spearhead and 
say, “I am the head of the spear of battle.” 


Picture a fire or flame bringing heat into your body, warmth to your heart, 
and light to your eyes. Think of the flame emanating from your head as a glow 
of warmth, light, and energy. Say, “I am the one who kindles a fire for the head.” 


You have now visualized yourself among the many aspects of the natural 
world from traditional Irish myth. At this time, you have meditated on the Old 
Irish poem of Amairgin, the first mortal druid, the judge and poet of his people. 
You end this meditation by reciting the last lines of the poem. 


I will clear a place for the meeting on the sacred hill. 

I will learn to keep the calendar of the months of the 
year. 

I will learn of the place where the sun sets. 

I will bring forth wealth from the underworld. 


JOURNEY TO THE WELL OF NECHTAN 


Celtic mythology, as surviving from Ireland, tells of sacred wells. Three in 
particular seem to be one and the same—the wells of Nechtan, Connla, and 
Segais. This well is said to be guarded by the Water God Nechtan (« *Nectonos) 
with his cupbearers. The Well of Segais is the source of wisdom and inspiration. 
Nine hazel trees annually blossom and drop their magical nuts into the well, 
where the salmon swim from the river and eat the nuts. The nuts fill the sacred 


salmon with the knowledge that is implanted in the watery underworld. The 
salmon are said to be full of this wisdom, which may be obtained by eating the 
salmon from this watery underworld. This is a source of poetic inspiration, for 
by learning the past from the underworld, one may be able to determine the 
possible outcome of the future from that which has begun in the past and 
remains to be seen in the underworld. This is how the ancient uates were able to 
utter their prophecies and find wisdom and poetic inspiration. 


When the crimson hazelnuts hit the surface of the well water, they stir up 
shining red bubbles. This well is enclosed in a nemeton and surrounded by a 
stone wall and roof. It almost resembles a small gazebo. Its function is similar to 
that of the cauldron of the Dagda (Eochu Ollathair). Both the Dagda and 
Nechtan may represent a similar divinity, or perhaps twin brothers like the Vedic 
Ashvins. It is certain that Nechtan is the Celtic version of the Vedic Apam Napat 
and Roman Neptune. The nine hazel trees, which surround the well, are 
representatives of the nine feminine spirits of fire that heat the cauldron of 
Ceridwen in the Welsh tale of Taliesin. Both wells and cauldrons are similar 
symbols of the transformative power of heated water, thermal springs, and the 
fire born of water. 


You approach the sacred ground of the nemeton enclosure. The hazelnuts 
fall into the well, one by one, like drops of blood falling from the sacrificial 
victim. The blood carries the life essence and the wisdom we inherit from our 
long-departed ancestors. As their blood flows through our veins, so do the 
archetypes of the collective unconscious flow into our unconscious minds. We 
sacrifice our own selves into the well—where it falls into the past of the 
netherworld. The salmon feeds on the nuts as the creature of the underworld. We 
all must die, and so our individual consciousness becomes part of the divine 
wisdom that is retrieved by those who come after us. Through our giving and 
sacrifice we become one with this wisdom of the well. We may recall that the 
hero Fionn mac Cumhaill gained his knowledge through contact of his thumb 
with the cooking salmon of wisdom. Gaining wisdom and knowledge is a 
painful experience because it is through making mistakes that true knowledge 
comes. We learn to accept the pain that comes with knowledge because we know 
that these experiences shape us. Like Fionn, who burns his thumb on the cooking 
salmon, in Norse myth Odinn sacrifices one eye for a drink from the Well of 
Mimir (“Memory”) and Siegfried eats a dragon’s heart to gain wisdom. We find 
that often we must sacrifice certain physical things to gain spiritual wisdom. 


As you walk into this wooded area, you feel cold breezes from the north, and 
there are clouds above. You walk into it from the east and you hear the croakings 


of ravens who fly toward the well as if they are calling you to it. You find the 
well covered by an iron lid. When you open it, you find hazelnuts falling into it, 
and, when they hit the water, they disappear in red bubbles. The salmon eats 
those as the divine energy deep in the lowest part of your body feeds on the food 
you drop into your own body. The divinity within you has taken your offering 
and converted it to nutrition for your physical body, and similarly the divinity 
has accepted your offering to the multiverse and converted it toward the spiritual 
energy of the cosmos. When you make your offering to the well, the god 
Nechtan appears. He wears a green tunic and blue cloak with a golden torc 
around his neck. He has a large cup in one hand, which he has filled with water 
from his well. This water is given to you as a gift. When you drink from this 
water, it brings you three virtues—wisdom, courage, and inspiration. He 
sprinkles you with holy water from his well, and you say: 


I shall find wisdom within myself. 

I shall begin to hear wisdom in all sounds that I hear. 
I shall find courage within myself. 

I shall find inspiration in what I see and hear. 


I shall find wisdom in my thinking, my feeling, my five 
senses, and my intuition. 


Nechtan's water shall cleanse away all negativity, fear, and ignorance. 


You bow to Nechtan and give him thanks. He vanishes, leaving only a 
puddle of water where he stood. You hear his voice as he says, “You may think 
of this gift of wisdom, courage, and inspiration whenever you drink fresh water." 


You now visualize a mist rolling into the grove as the sun sets on another 
day in the sacred enclosure. You can draw the power of the divine within 
yourself as you slowly begin to come back to regular consciousness. 


MEDITATION IN A NEMETON 


You find yourself in a wooded area, in a glade near a river, stream, brook, or 
creek. Watch the water flow and visualize the goddess Danu, the deity whose 
name means “river” or “flowing.” She represents the primordial waters. Think of 
her as the goddess of the waters, from whom all things grow, and as mother of 


the divinities. Her waters nourished the sacred tree of Bile, from which humanity 
descended. Bile, “sacred tree,” is the grandfather of Donn and Amairgin. Think 
of yourself as a descendant of these nourishing waters and the tree. Bile is the 
World Tree and Danu is the waters from which all life derives. Donn is the 
humanoid ancestor who drowned in the ocean depths as a sacrifice to the 
goddesses Banbh, Fotla, and Eriu. He built the underworldly house Tech Duinn. 


Think of the primordial sea giants. They were and are like dinosaurs, 
defeated and driven down into the netherworld of the dim past by the high gods 
who shone their light over the darkness, drove out the cold with their heat and 
warmth, and burned the disease with their consuming fires. 


Visualize the goddess Brigit, who is the fire of the home and hearth as she 
hangs her cloak on the rays of the sun. She brings nourishing sun’s rays. She 
resembles a strong, matronly woman who tends the fire and domestic chores of 
her timber house. 


The oak trees of your nemeton are symbols of the thundering sky god we 
call Taranus (Latinized as Taranis and known in Gaelic as Torannan). You may 
picture him as a red-bearded, fiery-eyed charioteer, riding through the sky and 
herding his white bulls as thunder clouds. His tunic is gray or white, and his 
cloak and trousers are bright red. He carries a battle-ax or hammer called 
*Meldos (Welsh mellt). His brothers include Esus (“able, well”), who cuts down 
the tree after taking back the bull and crane of a giant who climbs the tree like 
Jack the Giant Killer, and Toutatis (also spelled Teutates), who protects the tribe 
and plunges the dead into his well to revive them like Diancecht the healer or 
Bran with his cauldron of regeneration. 


Birds appear in your enclosure, and they are omens and symbols of the gods. 
Cranes and other waterbirds represent Manannan mac Lir, or the children of Lir 
in general. The hooded crow is the Badb Catha, who is a Celtic version of the 
Greek Furies or Germanic Valkyries. The eagle is Lug of the Long Arm. Owls 
represent the Welsh divinity of Blodeuedd, who deceived Lleu (Lug). Macha, 
Epona, and Rhiannon may all be the same Mare Goddess. Bulls, cows, dogs, 
stags, boars, and pigs are zoomorphic forms of various divinities. The Irish 
salmon is represented on the continent as a snake. Noudens or Nuadu is 
associated with dogs in ancient iconography and with stags through the Fenian 
cycle. 


The moon may be connected with Manannan mac Lir or with the silver 
wheel of Arianrhod. Lug (Lleu), although not specifically a Sun God, has many 
solar characteristics. The wind may be a pun connected with the wild hunt of 


Gwynn or Finn/Fionn (“Uindos” and “Uintos” sound similar enough for an 
ancient Celtic pun). 
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Fig. 12.3. The Solitary Practitioner’s Indoor Nemeton 


Observe the sounds and sights of your nemeton as well as the scents and 
feelings. Listen to the chirping of the birds, feel the windy breezes, the cool air, 
the moisture, and the earth and grass under your feet. You should actually go to 
a special wooded place, and perhaps you may wish to spend a day meditating in 
your sacred ground. Spend this time to study nature and its relationship to our 
holy myths. 


The understanding of the metaphysics of the ancient druids should become 
more deeply infused within you, and in time you should begin to take the step 
toward choosing one or more of the many paths of the true Celt—whether of the 
bard, the warrior, the druid, the uatis, the fili, or a chief/chieftainess—to protect 
and nurture your people. These exercises will serve especially as the foundation 
for the path of the Celtic seer-magician, or uatis. 
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Rites and Customs of the 
Festivals 


The Celtic festivals celebrated the turning of a pastoral season. They did not 
celebrate the solstices and equinoxes as such and were not concerned with this 
kind of astronomy. They based their holy days upon the cycles of nature on 
earth and in the earth’s atmosphere. For example, Samhain did not come exactly 
on a date corresponding with November 1 of the Roman calendar; it merely 
became fossilized this way after the native lunisolar calendar was replaced by 
the Roman (Julian and Gregorian) calendar. Events such as the first ripening of 
the oats, the appearance of the summer birds, the blossoming of certain flowers, 
and the quartering and pasturing of cattle marked the seasons. This is how the 
priesthood of the druides kept their calendars. 


In the nineteenth century, Iolo Morganwg invented the astronomical 
“albans” (Alban Arthfan, Alban Elfydd, and so on). It is sad to note that some 
Celtic revivalists still celebrate these nontraditional days despite the hoax 
involved. In fact, in the true Celtic tradition, none of these festivals can be called 
“days” in the strictest sense; all Celtic holidays were reckoned by nights. A holy 
day begins on the eve, at sundown, and lasts until the next sundown. This is the 
same practice as that of our Germanic cousins, and it is preserved in such 
expressions as “Christmas Eve” and Halloween (All Hallows’ Eve). Our Celtic 
forebears always began their festivals at sundown and burned the holy fires late 
into the deep of the night. 


Furthermore, it is redundant to celebrate the solstices and equinoxes with the 
Celtic festivals, since they are, in certain sense, duplicates of each other. That is 
to say, if you celebrate the Germanic Yule or Winter Solstice, you are 
duplicating the Celtic Samhain celebrated nearly two months earlier. If you have 
celebrated Bealtaine, then you certainly do not need to celebrate Midsummer; 


the same is true for Lughnasadh and the Autumnal Equinox. Finally, to celebrate 
the Vernal Equinox after Oimelc would be to repeat the same seasonal change in 
the Germanic tradition. Therefore, it important to note that there are only four 
festivals in the Celtic year. 


The two main divisions of the year are those marking the turning of the year 
from the two halves. From Samhain to Bealtaine, the year is in its dark half 
when the cosmos and the gods are hibernating under the oppression of the 
Fomorian powers. The first three nights of the year are the occasion for honoring 
the dead and commemorating the ancestors, as in the Sinnsir rite (see here). This 
is the time when the cattle are quartered for the wintertime, when excess cattle 
were slaughtered for sacrifice at the Samhain feasts, and when the touta came 
together to share in this eating of beef and other festive foods. The teine eigen 
fires were used to light the large Samhain bonfires. 


At Samhain, “food for the dead” is collected and distributed for the needy. It 
must be remembered that the act of giving alms is a form of a sacred adbertos, 
and this is the origin of the custom of trick or treating. Everyone went collecting 
food for those less fortunate, and this form of food distribution and gift-giving is 
related to the custom of bringing food for the bereaved on funeral days and gift- 
giving at Christmas (originally the Germanic holy night of Yule). 


SAMHAIN CUSTOMS 


Besides these customs associated with Samhain, there are many others. People 
would mark stones and place them in the bonfires on the night of Samhain and 
try to find them the next day. If found in the ashes, it was considered lucky. It is 
also considered lucky to place three hazelnuts into the fires. The fires should be 
lit with furze, gorse, fern, straw, and thornbush, and horns should be blown as it 
catches fire. Turnips are carved into jack-o’-lanterns (fashioned to resemble 
skulls). It was an evening for cooking traditional dishes like the Welsh stwmp 
naw rhyw [stoomp nou hree-oo], consisting of nine vegetables (such as potatoes, 
carrots, onions, leeks, peas, and so forth) mashed into a stew. Apples and nuts 
were sacred to Samhain, for apples symbolize immortality and ward off the 
possibility of being kidnapped by the scál hosts, or walking dead, who come 
back on these evenings when the cosmos is turned upside down. Many people 
would take rowan berries (resembling miniature apples) and place them on 
graves or hang animal skins on their doors to ward off ghosts such as the scail, 
taibhsi, and *dusioi. 


Samhain is cognate with a Gaulish month name, Samonios, which is samon, 
“summer,” with the derivational ending. Samhain or Samonios literally means 
“summery.” But why would the end of the summer half of the year start with a 
month named “summery one"? 


The answer is found in the etymology, for the PIE root *sem-, “summer,” 
means the time of the year for *se-, “sow,” or the sowing of crops. Summer was 
originally the name for the half of the year that was spent in sowing, and thus the 
last month was its culmination and ending or fulfillment. Irish glossers would 
later suggest a compound, Sam-fhuin, or “summer’s end,” since the festival 
marked its ending, but the phonetic correspondence between the Gaulish phrase 
trinouxtion samoni and the Old Irish trenae samhna shows that both mean the 
same—“three nights of Samhain.” 


Mythically, Samhain is the night that the Dagda mated with the Morrigu to 
secure victory against the Fomorians, and it is also the night that the children of 
Nemed had to give up two-thirds of their grain, milk, and infants to the 
Fomorians. It was on the eve of Samhain that King Dathi ordered his druid to 
forecast the events for the year by neladoracht, or cloud divination. Every three 
years at Samhain the Feis Temro, or Convention of Tara, was held for three days 
to a fortnight in ancient Meath. 


TRINOUXTION SAMONI 


(The Three Nights of Samhain) 


Time: Sunset on the first night of the full moon of the second fortnight of 
Samonios, or the eve of the first day of November 


Place: Nemeton 


Materials 


1. Turnips or rutabagas carved into jack-o’-lanterns and lit with candles and 
left around the nemeton as decorations 


2. A small pebble from each particpant (optional) 
3. Oatmeal (to be made into porridge or "stirabout") 
4. Mead 


5. Horn (bugle, trumpet, or carnyx) 


Before the rite begins, the teine eigen fire should be ready for kindling, and 
nine kinds of wood should be in both fire pits. 


The Druis opens the ceremony with the following preface. 


The fire of the old year is out. We now stand between the years in the 
twilight of the worlds. We are now in the midst of the disorder of the 
multiverse. Fomors now rule over the world. Tonight we kindle the fire 
of the new year and renew truth, courage, and love in our hearts, 
strength in our arms, prosperity for the coming year. This we do for long 
life and heaven in the next world. Let us welcome the new year. 


A torch should be lit, ready to light the sacred fires. At this instant someone 
should blow a horn. 


Gutuater: / call on the Tuatha Dé Danann to come and protect us 
from the Fomorians and to receive our offerings. 


Druis: We welcome the new year with the primeval darkness that 
came before the light. This time marks the beginning of the 
struggle between the gods and giants. This is the time when 
the Dagda mated with the Morrigu to secure victory over the 
Fomorian hosts and when the Fomorians tried to bribe him 
with an offering of porridge stuffed with meat and milk. It 
marks the time when we await the coming of the 
Samildanach, who will bring the gods to victory over the 
Fomorian giants. But now as the Fomors rule, the land 
becomes a temporary waste. Nuadu is deprived of his rule, for 
he is maimed and he awaits his hero Lug, who will steal away 
his wife. The Dagda is the bringer of prosperity, fertility, and 
virility. Nuadu is the king who will sit aside for the coming of 
the god Lug, who will liberate us all. In our vigilance we light 
this fire as a symbol of the sun on its way to our part of the 
world as it spends a few months in the underworld. During this 
time, order is turned around for these three nights, and the 
dead come back to share this world with us. Let us remember 
to honor those who have already passed on from this life. 


Gutuater: (facing east or southeast with outstretched arms) O 
gods! We await your coming! Please hear our call! 


At this point the Bard or musicians may offer some appropriately solemn 
Celtic music. 


THE ADBERTOS 


The Uatis prepares some oatmeal porridge over the round fire and offers a 
portion into the well or ritual shaft. The Druis pours mead into the drinking horn. 
The Druis repeats these words over the mead: 


This mead is charged with the essence that will sustain us a long 
life and heaven in the next world. 


Everyone is brought a sip of mead from the horn and pieces of oatcakes or 
bannocks are distributed. The Uatis offers one of the oatcakes on the square fire. 
Bowls of apples and hazelnuts are brought to the banqueting table as a sort of 
traditional potluck snack to be shared by the people later. A portion of these nuts 
and apples may be offered to the gods. The excess mead should be poured into 
the offering cauldron, and a bough from an oak tree should be dipped in the 
mead and then sprinkled lightly over everyone. 


At this point the Druis should say: 


The gods have accepted our sacrifice and may this year be filled 
with health, wealth, and wisdom for all of us! 


Any announcements should be made at this point. In the event that a feis is 
held, then it is at this time that the Druis hosts the ddl (assembly), in which 
representatives from each touta may speak in an order appointed by the Druis. 


The people may mark their names or initials on the pebbles and give them to 
the Uatis, who will cast them into the fire, where, in the morning, they must be 
found by each person for good luck. 


At this point some lively Celtic music such as jigs and reels should be 


played, and everyone should dance around the fire. 


FLEADH (FEAST) 


The people should reassemble indoors before midnight to feast on traditional 
foods, especially things such as ham, vegetables associated with harvesttime, 
apples, hazelnuts or filberts, and mead. After the feast, a round of drinks of ale 
or mead should be served in drinking horns, and everyone should toast the new 
year. This is no time to be shy but rather an occasion to be bold and praise one 
another, boast, and be eloquent. 


OIMELC CUSTOMS 


Oimelc was especially sacred to the goddess Brigit, who was later to be 
interpreted as a legendary Christian saint. 


This hearth mother and crafts goddess was believed to walk the earth on 
Oimelc [im-melg], bringing prosperity and good luck in almost every household. 
People would make prognostications by spreading out the ashes in their hearths 
on the eve and waiting until morning to see if they could find the footprint of 
Brigit. If they found her footprint in the ashes, then it was believed that the 
house had her blessings for the year. A line or mark meant that she had visited 
them but the blessings were not as abundant. If the ashes were undisturbed, it 
meant that she had skipped them that year and the family would need to make an 
offering to her to regain her favors. 


Other customs included parading little wooden idols made from dasher 
churns or wooden dollies representing Brigit. A piece of white wool cloth was 
left outside for the entire night of Oimelc in hopes that it would absorb healing 
powers from her presence. Shellfish were brought into the house and left in the 
comers to ensure prosperity, and it was considered bad luck to work with wheels 
on that day. 


The idol of Brigit was dressed and displayed by the women of the house, and 
a small wand made from birch, broom, white willow, or bramble was placed in 
her hand. They would take the Brigit from door to door, or boys would dress as 
girls and parade the brideog, “little Brigit,” from door to door. The word 
“Oimelc” is derived from an old compound oi + melc or melg, “ewe-milk,” 


which indicates the time for the lactation of ewes and lambing season. It may 
have also been a time for purification in preparation for the coming of summer 
and marked the first hints of spring weather in the Celtic regions. 


The Night of Oimelc 


Time: The first night of the month of Anagantios, or February 
Place: The nemeton and, later on, in the home 


Materials 


1. Ale or beer. 
2. Each person may bring a cloth to be blessed by Brigit. 


3. The Ueleda brings a torch lit from a household fire to light the round fire in 
the nemeton. She should light it and breathe on the fire gently. A Ueleda is 
used instead of a Uatis in this rite, unless no Ueleda is available. 


Druis: Tonight we prepare for the visitation of Brigit. She comes 
tonight to bring us tidings for the rest of this year. We are 
gathered here to honor our heavenly mother. She is daughter 
of the Dagda, guardian of our hearth and home, an inspiration 
to poets, and a healing goddess who hangs her cloak on the 
rays of the sun. 


Gutuater: / call on the presence of the goddess Brigit to come to 
our aid and grant us our wishes. 


The Ueleda boils oats in the cooking cauldron. The Gutuater invokes the 
goddess as follows: 


A Brigantia, come down to visit us, to inspire us, to protect us, to 
heal us, to prosper us, to bless us with good luck. We call on you 
to descend with the power of heaven on us. We offer this humble 
stirabout to you. 


The Ueleda brings the cauldron of oats to pour down the ritual shaft. The 
Druis brings the drinking horn and says: 


May this ale be filled with the brightest blessings of Brigit. 


The Gutuater then passes this around to be sipped by everyone in the touta. 
The excess ale is poured into the offering cauldron and, with a sprig of oak, it is 
lightly sprinkled over everyone. Any leftover ale is poured down the nemeton 
shaft or well. 


The Ueleda should gather the cloths people bring for the overnight blessing. 
She should tie them to a line hanging from the pole or trees in the area. 


BEALTAINE CUSTOMS 


Bealtaine was the beginning of the summer half of the year and thus the reverse 
of Samhain. At this time the bonfires were lit, and cattle were driven between 
them as they were let out for summer pastures. People would dance and leap 
around the Bealtaine fires. A bannock was burned as an offering to the gods on 
this occasion. The name Bealtaine means “bright fire" (from  PCelt. 
*belote(p)nia « PIE *bheland *tep-). It has nothing directly to do with the god 
Belenos; it neither means the “fire of Belenos" nor is there any deity named 
“Beal” in Irish mythology. 


The most famous custom of Bealtaine is probably the erection of a Maypole. 
This is the post or pole mentioned earlier that symbolizes the cosmic tree, the 
axis mundi. It is decorated with ribbons; people, particularly children, dance 
around this pole on the day of Bealtaine. It corresponds to the Germanic 
Midsummer celebrations marking the time for the beginning of summer. Houses 
were decorated with flowers and garlands. Cattle were dressed up in flowers and 
paraded to the pastures. Rowan berries were tied to doorposts. It celebrates the 
time of Lug joining the Tuatha Dé Danann to begin gathering forces to fight the 
Fomorians. 


Belotenia (Bealtaine) 


Time: Sunset on the eve of Giamonios, or the first of May 
Place: The nemeton 


Materials 


1. Decorations of flowers, ribbons, and garlands should be displayed in the 
nemeton and in homes. 


2. Boughs of red berry plants such as rowan or holly should be tied to 
doorposts or overhanging entries to buildings. The “Summer Branch,” or 
Maypole, should be decorated with ribbons. 


3. Mead. 
4. A horn (bugle, trumpet, or carnyx). 


The Druis opens the ceremony with the following preface. 


Lugus, the god of light, has arrived. He has mobilized the high 
gods in battle with the Fomors. It is time for the King of the Sun 
and Heavens to replace the older and maimed King of the Gods. 
Nuadu is the maimed King of the Gods. He steps down to let the 
younger god lead them to victory. This is the time when the older 
stag yields to the younger bull. It is when the Winter King gives 
his throne to the Summer King to defeat the Fomorian giants. 
Cernunnos symbolizes the older god who will step down to the 
triad of Esus, Toutatis, and Taranus. They become joint rulers. 
Lugus is the magician-king and Nuadu is the judge-priest. This 
establishes order and balance between the two powers. They 
play a game of fidchell or brandub in which Lug wins. This game 
over who is to become the king is symbolized in Welsh tradition in 
the story of "Culhwch and Olwen," in which Gwynn and Gwythr 
fight over Creiddylad. (See the Mabinogi for the text of this tale.) 
In Arthurian legend, Arthur symbolizes Nuadu, and Lancelot 
symbolizes Perceval, who brings back the Grail; both symbolize 
Lug. 


Gutuater: / call on the Tuatha Dé Danann to come and protect us 
and to thank them for the healing warmth of the sun, which ripens 
our crops. 


The two Bealtaine fires are lit according to the teine eigen procedure. The 
lighting of the fires should be completed during the reading of the story. As soon 
as the Uatis lights the fire and the story is finished, a horn should be blown. 


Druis: We welcome the summer season, the greening of the 
land, the flowering of the gardens and fields. We should 
remember that we must make sacrifices to ensure that the order 
of our lives is maintained. The gods need our help as much as we 
need theirs. Let us be willing to give to them in thanksgiving for 
what they have done for us. Let us also remember this time as the 
time for the coming of our ancestors, the descendants of Bile, the 
sacred tree. 


The Uatis prepares the cauldrons for the Bealtaine feast. A potluck stew is 
cooked in the cauldron. Oatcakes or bannocks are brought to the altar site. Mead 
is poured into the horn. The Gutuater makes the invocation over the horn of 
mead. 


Gutuater: O gods, we ask that you come down to fight the 
Fomors and drive out the disorder that we experience in our lives. 
Come down to our aid. We call upon Lug and Nuadu, Ogma and 
Dagda, Babd Catha and Macha, Diancecht and Goibhiu, Bodb 
Dearg and Manannan. All gods hear our petition and bring down 
the mead of victory for us. 


The Uatis then passes the mead to each person in the touta and pours the 
excess into the offering cauldron. The oak bough is dipped into the cauldron to 
be sprinkled lightly over the people. The Gutuater pours the leftover mead into 
the shaft or well. 


The Druis speaks the blessing. 


Like the gold of the sun, this golden mead is sprinkled over you as 
the light of day. May the luck of the gods shine bright upon you as 
you go on your way. 


LUGHNASADH CUSTOMS 


Lugnasad (Mod. Ir. Lughnasadh, Lughnasa, Lunasa) was the “games of Lug,” 
which were believed to be celebrated in honor of the goddess of Tailtiu or 


Macha. It was a time for a fortnight of horse races, chariot races, games, sports, 
and feasting in honor of the harvest brought in by Lug Lamfhota. It signaled the 
time of Lug’s greatest triumph when he defeated and routed the Fomorians out 
to the sea. Some early Irish sources say that the festival was instituted by Lug in 
honor of his foster mother, Tailtiu—the goddess of Teltown. Others say that it 
was originally called Bron Trograin, “sorrows of Bron”—perhaps referring to 
Lug's companion raven (Bran). 


A corresponding festival is attested in Gaul at Lyons (Lugudunon) even after 
the Roman conquest. An altar from about 12 BCE was uncovered in Lyons with 
inscriptions indicating that in the month of August more than sixty Gaulish tribes 
gathered there under the direction of the Aedui tribe, which hosted this festival. 


THE GAMES OF LUG 


(The Rite of Lugnasad) 


Time: At the full moon of Elembiuios, or about the first of August 
Place: The nemeton or at a camp-out 


Materials 


1. Mead 

2. Beer/ale 

3. Oatcakes or bannocks 

4. Beef for cooking (steaks, hamburgers, etc.) 


5. A spear 


The Uatis prepares some beef over the round fire of the nemeton and sets aside a 
small portion to be burned on the square fire. The entire touta is invited to take 
part in bringing food for a picnic and barbecue. Some beef fat is set aside as an 
offering with the small portion of beef. The Druis speaks or reads the following 
preface. 


Tonight we offer our salutations to Lug of the long arm, who has 


defeated the blight and famine of the Fomorian hosts. He has 
pierced the evil eye of Balor and brought back the cattle from the 
house of Tethra. He has restored abundance to the land. For this 
reason we give thanksgiving to the long-armed Samildanach. 


The Gutuater invokes and praises Lug. 


Lug, you are the great warrior of courage. 


You go on a great journey to bring us back the goods of 
the earth. 


You rode the steed of Manannan mac Lir 

He was without a bit in his mouth, 

You rode him on the wings on the sea! 

You leaped over the knowledge of nature. 

We circle the land in honor of your mighty deed. 

Under your shield and spear do we make our journeys. 
You are the conqueror of Balor of the evil eye. 


At this point, everyone in the assembled touta should gather and begin 
circumambulating the nemeton area deosil (sunwise). 


All: Lug, we make our circuit under thy protection, 
Lug, rider of the white steed 

God of the long spear! Destroyer of Balor! 

Ranger of the Heavens! 

You are King of Heaven, the Sun, and Moon. 

You whose sons are Esus of the mighty trees, 
Toutatis of the waters, and Taranus the Thunderer! 


We make our circuit under protection of your shining sun 
wheel steady in the sky. 


Bring plenty on us! 
Bring strength on us! 


Bring wisdom on us! 


The Uatis then cooks the beef on a grill over the round fire. He pours mead 
into the large horn and holds it high while facing the east and says, “This is the 
mead of Lug!” 


This is passed around to each person to take a sip. The excess is then passed 
into the offering cauldron and sprinkled with the craebh beg lightly over the 
touta as they pass by and stop. 


The Druis then makes announcements and hosts a dál (assembly), unless this 
is planned for Samhain. The cooked beef is then shared by everybody in the 
touta. A tarbfeis may be performed to pick and choose leaders, but otherwise 
this is a time for general feasting and fellowship. 


WISIS 


All of the foregoing rituals are suggestions. The leaders of the touta may 
compose their own rituals accordingly. Nothing I have written is set in stone. 
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The Calendar of the Year 


The old Indo-European calendar was based on a year of lunar months. Each 
month began at the new moon, and the middle of a month was marked by the 
night of the full moon at the end of the fortnight. According to the Gaulish 
calender from Coligny, this was a time for marking the atenoux (returning night) 
when the moon started its course back to waning. The month was a microcosm 
of the year, just as the day was a microcosm of the month. Days begin with the 
night; months begin with the waxing moon; years begin with the winter half. 
This was our ancient forebears’ way of deferring gratification for later so that 
they could better prepare themselves for the movement of the seasons. Gradually 
each month was named in reference to the time of the season and the associated 
activities. It was by the activities of animals and birds, the weather and climate, 
that our forebears measured the seasons and not by astronomical events such as 
solstices and equinoxes. Certainly in later times the solstices and equinoxes were 
noticed, but they never became a very important part of the measure of time for 
our Celtic forebears. 


Our present calendar used throughout the Western world is the Gregorian 
calendar, which is basically the same as the older Julian calendar, created more 
than two thousand years ago by Julius Caesar. The Celts had their own calendar 
similar to that of the Athenians and the Germanic folk. An example of an old 
Celtic calendar was unearthed in the nineteenth century in Coligny, France (near 
Lyon). This area had been part of the tribal territory of the Gallic Sequani. 


The ancient Coligny calendar was produced in bronze with Roman letters in 
the Gaulish language. It marks the iuos, or feast time of each month, and the 
atenoux, or re-night of each month. Samhain appears on it as Trinouxtion 
Samoni. Months began on the new moon and lasted from 29 to 30 days. Months 
of 29 days were considered anmatus (inauspicious) or “unlucky,” but months of 
30 days were considered matus (lucky). Each month was divided into two 


fortnights. The fortnight system is attested on the Coligny calendar, but an 
additional nine-night period was known in Irish tradition. Both Old Irish 
tradition and Gaulish evidence support each other. We also find vestiges of this 
calendrical system in Welsh, Cornish, and Breton folklore. 


Since the Coligny calendar is made up of six months of 29 days each and six 
months of 30 days each, it adds up to only 354 days per year. This falls 11 days 
and 6 hours short of a full solar year. What did the ancient Gauls do about this? 
They added an intercalary month every two and a half years in the middle of the 
third year. 


In modern-day Druidiacta, we are faced with the challenge to use this 
calendar and adapt it to our own purposes. Of course, in ancient times, it was 
probably most certain that the calendars were subject to local variation and that 
there was no absolute pan-Celtic calendar any more than there was a pan- 
Hellenic or pan-Germanic calendar. Our modern-day use of the Coligny calendar 
may seem to be superficial, but it is the only surviving calendar in proper Celtic 
tradition. Since this calendar may seem a bit clumsy to use in a largely 
Gregorian world, it is permissible to modify the months to coincide with the 
Roman months. Strict traditionalists may prefer to use the Coligny calendar as it 
is, but this means precise attention to the schedules. The problem with using the 
strict tradition arises when planning the timing of the festivals because you may 
need to allow for people to be free from mundane work and school schedules. 
Weekends closest to the actual celebrations are best, and I would suggest that 
every two weeks the touta should gather for fellowship and perhaps a small 
adbertos. 


Below is a list of the months of the Coligny calendar, with translations of the 
names. As we have mentioned, months of thirty days are considered matus 
(lucky), but months of twenty-nine days are anmatus (unlucky). 


Roman No. 


Month name Translation of name 
months of days 


Samonios “summery end,” “seed time” Oct.-Nov. 30 
Dumannios "dark month" Nov.-Dec. 29 
Riuros "frost time" Dec.-Jan. 30 
Anagantios "indoors" Jan.-Feb. 29 
Ogronios "cold" (Wel. oer) Feb.-Mar. 30 
Cutios “windy time” Mar.-Apr. 30 
Giamonios “wintry end," “shoots’ time" Apr.-May 29 
Simiuisonnos — "semi-springtime" May-June 30 
Equos “equity” or "horse" June-July 30 
Elembivios "many fences" July-Aug. 29 
Edrinios "hot time" Aug.-Sept. 30 
Cantlos "song" Sept.-Oct. 29 


Intercalary month 


Ciallos "this-side time" Intercalary 30 





If you decide to adopt the Coligny calendar month names to the Roman 
calendar, Samonios would be November; Dumannios, December; and so on. 
However, this would also put the festivals at the beginning of each month rather 
than at the new or full moon. Thus, Samhain, or Trinouxtion Samoni, would be 
on November 1st or Halloween, and Bealtaine would be on the eve of May Day. 


Further Reading 

Two classic folklore studies that contain material on Celtic seasonal customs and 
time: 

F. Marian MacNeill, The Silver Bough. Four volumes. 

Alwyn and Brinley Rees, Celtic Heritage. 
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Clergy Requirements 


In Druidiacta, the term druid is reserved for the priesthood. This priesthood is 
referred to as the Druidiaxton (also spelled Druidiacton). It is made up of three 
classes or grades: 


Druis (druid) 
Uatis (prophet or soothsayer) 
Gutuater (bard who invokes) 


There are two kinds of magicians or practitioners of magic: the Uatis, who is 
mainly a prophet (sometimes called a Fili, *seer"), and a Ueleda, who is a 
priestess and seeress. Women are welcome in all classes of the priesthood, but a 
Ueleda must be female and is called upon to serve Brigit. The Old Irish term fili 
is translated in Gaulish as uelis (pl. uelites) and in Welsh as gweledydd. 


To become a modem Druis or druid is to submit to arduous training, 
preparing for the work through a long period of study and application. A 
qualified Druis must be willing to spend countless hours over many months 
studying the lore of our Celtic heritage, history, literature, languages, and 
mythologies. This is to properly prepare the Druis to be able to meet the needs of 
the people. The training may seem rigorous, but it must be important enough to 
you to want to learn the lore for more than mere egotistical needs. It requires a 
genuine interest in learning about our forebears’ ways and how we can bring 
them up to date. 


We have established certain criteria that must be met for anyone to become a 
proper Druis. 


1. He or she must be over 21 years of age. 


2. He or she must be financially independent and of stable work record. 
3. He or she must have been with the organization for at least three years. 


4. He or she must have a degree from an accredited institution of higher 
learning, such as a university or college, in a discipline or field related to 
work in Druidiacta. 


5. He or she must be willing to submit to training and teaching under 
6. the Uxello-Druidiacton (high council of druids). 
7. He or she must undergo tests and exams, both written and oral. 


It is important that the candidate be able to demonstrate skills in leadership, 
psychological and emotional maturity or stability, and a rational mind fit for 
service. 


The candidate must pass through an ordination rite (similar in style to the 
initiation of a Rix). 





Appendices 


APPENDIX A 


Rules of Firecraft 


1. Nemeton 
Select an open place where the sky is visible. 
2. Tenlach and tenias 


Hearths should be surrounded by rocks or trenches. Materials for preventing 
the fire from spreading out of control should be on hand: water, sand, wet 
soil, or a wet burlap cloth. 


3. Tinder 


This should be material that catches fire easily: dried and dead twigs, 
shavings of softwoods, and particularly bark peelings from cedar, birch, or 
sycamore. 


4. Kindling 


These are the larger dried twigs and narrow pieces of softwood. Each piece 
should bend and snap when dry. 


5. Fuel 


This should be wood from small dead limbs to larger logs. Hardwoods are 
best for this purpose. Ideally, oak, ash, maple, and hickory are good 
firewood if they can be found. They will all burn slowly, hot, and steadily. 
Be sure you have a good rick (pile of fuel) on hand before starting your fire, 
and keep it at a distance from any sparks that might blow toward it. 


Your nemeton should be clear of underbrush, trees, and combustible materials. 
In grassy areas, turf should be removed from the hearths and surrounding areas 
beforehand. Only deadwood should be selected for tinder, kindling, or fuel for 
fires. Keep bags of wet sand, plenty of water, and a fire extinguisher or two on 


hand to prevent any possible spread of fire. 


e e e 
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SOSEO No t. quo Uer Jer oen 


APPENDIX B 


Otherworld Religions 


HEAVENLY PLAINS 
Old Irish 


Mag Ildathach, “Many-Colored Plain" 
Mag Mell, “Plain of Honey" 

Mag Mor, “Great Plain” 

Mag Findargat, “Plain of White Silver” 
Mag Argatnél, “Plain of the Silver Cloud" 
Mag Réin, *Plain of the Sea" 

Mag Mon, *Plain of Sports" 

Mag Aircthech, *Bountiful Plain" 

Mag Cíuin, *Quiet Plain" 

Mag Imcíuin, *Very Quiet Plain" 


. Cluiche Mag, "Sporting Plain" 
. Sen Mag, “Old Plain” 


Welsh 


Gwynfa, “White Plain” or “Blessed Plain" 


Gaulish 


*Uindomagos, “White Plain” 


UNDERWORLDY REALMS 
Old Irish 


Tech Duinn, “House of Donn” 

Tir na nOg, “Land of Youth” (Scots Gaelic Eilean na h-Oige) 
Tir na mBan, “Land of Women” 

Tir nAill, “Land of the Otherplace” 

Tir na mBéo, “Land of the Living” 

Tir fo Thuinn, “Land under the Wave” 

Tir Tairngire, “Land of Promise” 

Emain Ablach, “Apple Orchard in the Land of Promise” 


pe XL Beg ee pp oes 


Welsh 


Annwn or Annwfn (« PCelt. *andumnos), “Un-world” ynys Avalon, “Isle of 
Apples" 


CELTIC ASTRONOMICAL AND ATMOSPHERIC 
REALMS 


Welsh 
Cassiopeia: Llys Don, “Court of Dôn” 
Milky Way: Caer Gwydion, “Fortress of Gwydion” 
Northern Lights: Caer Arianrhod, “Fortress of Arianrhod” 


Irish 
Rainbow: Lug’s spear and chain 
Fairy Cities 
Falias (< fail « fo + ail, *understone") 
Findias (< Olr. finn, “white, blessed") 
Gorias (< Olr. gor, “fire, inflammation") 


Murias (« Olr. muir, *sea" 


APPENDIX C 


Names of Ritual Gear 


English 

ale or beer 
bannock/oatcake 
belt 

brooch 

cauldron 

chain of attention 
cloak 

collar/torc 
drinking horn 
fire kit 

fire pit/hearth 
firewood 

ladle 

mead 

music branch 
post or pole 


pouch 


Old Irish 
cuirm 
bairgen 

cris 

delg 

coire 

slabra éstechta 
bratt 

muince 
bóaball 
tenlach-teined 
tenlach 
connad 

líach 

mid 

craebh civil 
craebh-mór 


sparán 


Welsh 
cwrw 
bara ceirch 


tlws 


pair 


mantel 


buelin 

blwch tan 
coelcerth 
tanwydd 

medd 

cangen clochaidd 
y gangen 

cod 


*Gaulish 
*courmi 


*parios 


*lacerna 


English Old Irish 


sacrificial branch craebh beg 


shoes bróga 
staff lorg 
stone lia fáil 


trews/breeches* — triubus 
tunic léine 


wand slát 


Welsh 

cangen aberthol 
esgidiau 

ffon 

lecholion 
trowsus 

crys 


hudlath 


*Gaulish 
*caligon 

*lex 

*bracas 
*linna, *linnea 


* slatta 


*Women may choose to substitute the traditional long red skirt and tartan shawl 


in place of the breeches and cloak. 


APPENDIX D 


Indo-European Etymologies 


INDO-EUROPEAN WORDS FOR “GOD” 


Proto-Indo-European (PIE) 
PIE *dyeu-, “to shine” 
*deiwos, “god,” “shining one” 
*dyeu-pater, “sky/god-father” 


DERIVATIVES 


Anatolian Branch 
Hittite Sius, “god” 
Luwian Tiwat, “Sun-god”; Tatis Tiwas, “sky-father” 
Lydian civ-, “god”; ciovali, “godlike” 
Palaic Tiyaz, “Sun-god” 
Indo-Iranian Branch 
Avestan daeva, “god” 


Sanskrit deva, “god” 


Scythian daiva, “god” 


Baltic Branch 
Lithuanian diévas, “god” 
Lettish/Latvian dievs, “god” 
Old Prussian deiwas, “god” 
Greek Zeus (genitive Dios) (< *dyeu-) 


Illyrian Dei-patures (< *dyeu-pater), *sky-father" 
Venetic zeivos, “god” 


Germanic Branch 
Germanic tiwaz (< *dyeu-), “god” 
Old Norse tyr, “god” 


Italic Branch 
Oscan deiuai, “god”; Diuvei, “Jupiter” 
Umbrian deuieia, “god”; Iupater, “Jupiter” 
Latin deus, “god”; Iupiter (< *dyeu-pater), “Jupiter” 


Celtic Branch 
Gaulish *deuos, “god” 
Welsh duw (also dwy), “god” 
Old Irish dia (genitive dé), “god” 


NAMES OF GODS AND GODDESSES 


Showing Proto-Indo-European (PIE) Roots 


PIE *aidh-, “burn, fire” 
Old Irish Áed, Áine 


PIE *bergh-, *high" 
Brittonic Brigantia 
Welsh Braint 

Old Irish Brigit 


German Berg, “mountain” 


PIE *dan-u-, “dripping water, flow” 
Proto-Celtic *Donu 

Welsh Dôn 

Old Irish Danu 


PIE *magho-, “young” 

Proto-Celtic *maquos, *mapos 
Gaulish/Brittonic Maponos, “youth” 

Irish mac, Angus mac-ind-Og (< maquos, “son” 
Welsh Mabobon (< *mapos, “son” 


PIE *neud-, “to make use of, enjoy” — “hunter, fisher” in Celtic 
Brittonic Noudons 

Gaulish Noadat 

Irish Nuadu 

Welsh Nudd 


German nützen, “to be of use” 


PIE *tor-, “noise” 

Gaulish Taranus (Thunder God) 
Welsh Taran (“Thunder”) 

Irish torann, “noise, thunderclap” 


PIE *yemo-, “twin” *yemonos, the “Twin” 

Avestan Yima (son of the sun and progenitor of humans) 
Latin geminus, “twin” 

Old Irish emuin/emon, “a pair; twin” 

Old Norse Ymir (a primordial giant) 

Sanskrit Yama (god of death) 


THE WORD “DRUID” 


PIE *deru or *dreu-, “firm, solid, steadfast” 

Gaulish *druis (genitive *druidos; cf Lat. druides), “druid” 
Old Irish drui, “druid” 

Welsh dryw, “seer” 

English true, troth 


Greek drus, “tree, oak” 
Latin durus, “hard, hardy” 
Sanskrit dru, “tree” 


WORDS FOR THE OAK TREE 


Gaulish *deruos, “oak” 
Old Irish dair, “oak” 
Welsh derwen, “oak” 
Sanskrit daru, “tree” 


Greek doru, “oak” (certain dialects); also drys, “tree, oak” 


PIE *perkwu-, “oak” 

Proto-Celtic/Gaulish *Erkunios (Hercynian forest) 
Albanian Peréndi (God) 

English fir 

Latin quercus, “oak tree” 

Lithuanian Perkünas (Thunder God) 

Norse Fjórgyn(n), Oak Goddess, Oak God 
Sanskrit Parjanya (Rain God) 

Slavic Perun (Thunder God) 


WORDS FOR OTHER RELIGIOUS OFFICES 


PIE *gheu-, “to invoke” or “to pour a libation” 
Proto-Celtic *gutuatir, “priest” 

Gothic giutan, “to pour” 

Sanskrit hotar (Vedic priest) 


PIE *wot- “to inspire, spiritually arouse” 
Gaulish uatis, “seer” 


Welsh gwawdydd, “panegyrist” 


Old Irish faith, “seer” 
German Wotan (< Proto-Germanic *Woóanaz, “Master of Inspiration") 
Latin vates, “divinely inspired poet” 


CELTIC FOLK NAMES 


Belgoi (< PIE *bhelgh-, “swell, bag” ) 


Cruithni (< *Qritini in Goidelic < PIE *kwer-, “make, do, form”), Old Irish 
designation for the Picts 


Galloi (< PIE *gal-, “call” ) 
Keltoi (< PIE *kel-, “to strike” ) 


WORDS RELATING TO THE SEASONS 


PIE *tep-, “to be warm,” *tepnet- 
Proto-Celtic *tenet, “fire” 

Old Irish teine, “fire” 

Welsh tan, “fire” 

Latin tepere, “to be warm” 
Sanskrit tapas “heat” 


Proto-Celtic *Belotenia, *bright-fire" 


PIE *sem-, “summer, seed-time” 
Breton hariv, *summer" 

Gaulish samon, *summer" 

Old Irish samrad, *summer" 


Welsh haf, “summer” 


PIE *gheim, “winter, dark time of the year” 
Gaulish giamon, “winter” 
Greek kheima, “winter” 


Latin hiems, “winter” 


Old Irish gemred, “winter” 
Sanskrit himd, “winter” 


Welsh gaeaf, “winter” 


WORDS FOR THE SUN 


PIE *gwher-, “warm” 

Gaulish Grannos (deity associated with hot springs and the sun) 
Old Irish grian (genitive gréine), “the sun” 

Welsh gwres, “heat of the sun” 


Sanskrit gharma, “warmth” 


PIE *sawel-, “sun” 
Cornish howl, “sun” 
Breton heol, “sun” 
Gaulish *sulios, “sun” 

Greek Helios, “sun (god)” 

Old Irish suil, “eye” (cognate with “sun” 
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Proto-Germanic *sowilo, “sun 
Russian solnce, “sun” 
Sanskrit surya, “sun (god)” 


Welsh haul, “sun” 


MISCELLANEOUS WORDS OF RELIGIOUS 
IMPORTANCE 


PIE *adh-bher, “offering” 

Proto-Celtic *ad-ber-t- 

Gaulish and Brittonic *adbertos 

Old Irish idbart, “sacrifice, alms” 

Welsh aberth, “sacrifice”; aberthu, “to sacrifice” 


PIE *deks-, “right (hand-side), south” 
Gaulish *dexouios, “right, south” 

Latin dexter, “right” 

Old Irish dess, “right, south” 

Sanskrit daksina, “south” 

Welsh deheu, “dexterity, right, the south” 


PIE *ekwo-, “horse” 

Greek hippos, “horse” 

Old Irish ech (< Q-Celtic *equos), “horse” 
Proto-Germanic *ehwaz, “horse” 

Latin equus, “horse” 

Sanskrit asva, “horse” 

Welsh ebol (< epollos < P-Celtic *epos), “colt, foal” 


PIE *gwou-, “cow” 
English cow 

Greek bous, “ox, cow” 
Old Irish bo, “cow” 
Sanskrit gó, “cow, ox” 
Welsh buwch, “cow” 


PIE *kredhe, “to put trust in” 
Latin credere, “to believe, trust in” 
Old Irish creitid, “to believe, trust” 


Sanskrit sraddha, “to trust, believe" 


PIE *sed-, “sit” 
Old Irish sid, “peace,” “fairy mound” 
Welsh heddwch, “peace” 


PIE *ters-, “dry land” 


Latin terra, “earth” 


Old Irish tir, “land” 


PIE *wei- “to see, clear” 

Proto-Celtic *windos, “clear, white, fair" 
Gaulish *uindos, “white” 

Old Irish finn (Mod. Ir. fionn), “white” 
Welsh gwynn, “white” 


NUMBERS 


The names of the numbers are presented here to demonstrate the relationship of 
Celtic and other Indo-European languages. Notice the similarities between the 
various daughter languages with each other and their differences and similarities 


to the mother language (PIE). See table on page 202. 


PIE Gaulish Old Irish Welsh 

l. *oino- *oinos óen un 

2. *dwo *dovi dá dau 

3. *treyes *tries tri tri 

4. *kwetwores — *petuor cethair pedwar 
5. *penkwe *pempe cóic pump 
6. *sweks *suex sé chwech 
7. *septm *sextam secht saith 
8. *okto *oxtu ocht wyth 
9. *newm *novam noi naw 
10. *dekm *decam deich deg 





Latin 
unus 
duo 

tres 
quattuor 
quinque 
sex 
septem 
octo 
novem 


decem 


APPENDIX E 


Sacred Foods and Beverages 
and Food Symbolism 


Recipe for Bannocks or Oatcakes 





4 oz. (*/, cup) medium oatmeal 
1 pinch salt 

2 tsp. melted fat or shortening 

1 pinch baking soda 

additional oatmeal for kneading 
14 cup hot water 


Mix in basin: oatmeal, salt, and soda. Make a well in the center of the dry 
ingredients for the melted fat and water. Stir this mixture into a stiff paste. Cover 
a board with oatmeal and empty mixture onto board to knead into a ball. 
Covering your hand with oats, knead this paste into a ball and then roll it out to 
4-inch thickness. Flatten it onto a plate. Sprinkle with oatmeal and cook this on 
a griddle, or a flat sheet in the oven at 350? Fahrenheit (180? Celsius), until the 
edges begin to curl and toast lightly. It is then ready to cool and be cut into 
quarters. 


Mead 
31^ pounds honey 
1 gallon water 
2 doz. hazelnuts, shelled 


wine yeast 


Bring honey and water to a boil together for 45 minutes. Put in hazelnuts and let 
stand overnight. Remove the hazelnuts, put in a spoonful of wine yeast and let it 
work for two to five days. Let it stand for three months with an airlock. 
Another Recipe (Mead) 

1 gallon water 

3% pounds honey 

Y oz. citric acid or lemon juice 

yeast 

1 campden tablet 


Boil water and dissolve in honey and allow to cool. When cool, add citric acid, 
yeast and the campden tablet. Put this mixture in your fermentation vessel with 
an airlock as soon as fermentation begins. After several weeks the mead should 
be fermented properly; however, allow it to age for a while before drinking. 


For more detailed directions on home-brewing procedures and equipment, 
see Charlie Papazian’s manual The Complete Joy of Homebrewing, which also 
contains a chapter titled “Making Honey Mead.” 


FOOD SYMBOLISM 


Different foods mean different things with regard to their counterparts in the 
scheme of our religion. 


Meats 


First Function 
beef = druids 
horse = kings 


Second Function 


pork = warriors 


Third Function 
lamb, goat, mutton, poultry = goddesses 
Fish 
salmon = druids and kings 


other fish = warriors 
shellfish = third function 


Fruits and Seeds 
nuts from trees = first function 
fruits and berries from bushes and trees = second function 
oats, barley, wheat, etc. = third function 
Dairy 


Dairy products are sacred to the first function. 


APPENDIX F 


Pronunciation of Celtic 
Languages 


GAULISH 


Vowels 
a as in father 
e as in they or whey or as in get 
i as in machine or in hit 
(also as the y in yellow when placed before vowels) 
o as in open or in forest and aw of law 
u as the oo of food or the oo of school 


(also as the w in well when before other vowels) 


Diphthongs 
ai/ae = the sound of eye or the igh of high 
ei = the ay in pay or day 
oi/oe = the oy of toy 
eu/ou = the ou of house as pronounced in Canadian or Virginian English; 
like 
uh followed quickly by oo of food; earlier pronunciation variant: “eh + oo"? 
au = the ou of house or the ow of how; ah followed quickly by oo of food. 


i + vowel = y of yellow (example: iugon [yoo-gawn]) 


u + vowel = w of winner (example: Uindomagos [win-do-mah-goss]) 


Consonants 


b, d, f, h, m, n, qu, t, and x are pronounced similarly to English, although d 
and t tend to be more dental rather than alveolar as in English; x tends to 
be rather a combination of kh + s, and more guttural. 


-xt- or -ct- is pronounced like the -cht- of Irish (i.e., like the ch in loch 
followed by a t). 


c = k never pronounced as s or ch of cheese 
g = g in get, never as j in jam 

las in lay 

p as in top or happy 

r is trilled as in Scottish pronunciation. 

s as in sing, never as z or the s in roses 

th = t + has in hothead, not as th in think 


The inscriptional letter referred to as the tau Gallicum (sometimes 
transcribed as 6 or as s with a horizontal stroke) is pronounced like the z 
in pizza or in German Zeit; like the ts in hits. 


V 7 u, pronounced as English w in well 


The accent in Gaulish falls on the first or next-to-last (penultimate) syllable 
and never on the last syllable. Generally, words of two syllables receive stress on 
the first syllable, but words of three syllables are stressed on the second syllable. 
Gaulish was most probably a very singsong language like other highly inflected 
Indo-European languages. 


Gaulish was the language of ancient Celtic France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the colony of Galatia in Phrygia. The language of the ancient Britons was 
much the same language, though modern linguists refer to this language as 
Brittonic, Brythonic, or Old British. Brittonic was a dialect of Gaulish identical 
to Belgic Gaulish. Dialectal differences were minor and mainly lexical. For more 
information on Gaulish, see Joshua Whatmough, The Dialects of Ancient Gaul. 
The pronunciation guide I have presented is largely based on the work of Calvert 
Watkins (see his article “The Phonemics of Gaulish"). 


OLD IRISH 


Vowels 
a = ah of father 
a as in above, but shorter é as in they 
e as in get 
6 as in go 
o as in French homme 
ú as oo in food 
u as in full 


Diphthongs 
ae, ai, oe, oi = aw + ee; similar to the sound of oy of boy and the igh of high 


Consonants 


May be either broad or slender; that is, they may receive a normal or palatalized 
pronunciation. When a consonant is broad, it is pronounced much the same as in 
English; but when slender (palatal), it sounds as if the letter y were pronounced 
immediately after it. 


Old Irish consonants underwent a kind of change called lenition. Lenition 
occurs when a consonant is affected by the vowel sounds surrounding it. The 
phenomenon occurred in all of the Celtic languages after the breakdown of the 
case-endings of nouns. To a certain extent, a similar phonological process 
happened to certain words in English and French as they developed from 
Germanic and Latin (e.g., habben > have or habete > avez). Lenition is also 
referred to by other terms such as aspiration, eclipsis, and mutation. 


Following are the pronunciations of the consonants according to their 
position in words. 


Initial Medial Final 


cas k asg asg 
pasp as b as b 

bas b asvor w asvor w 
d as d as th in this as th in this 
tast as d as d 

g hard as in get as gargled gh as medial 
m as m (but very nasal) as mv (nasal) as medial 





Consonants are slender when an e or i precedes or follows. Consonants that 
are aspirated are sometimes indicated with either a dot above them or an h 
immediately after them. 


Aspirated Consonants 
ch = the guttural ch of loch; when slender as the ch in German ich 
ph = as f in fun; when slender as f in feud 
th = th in think (generally silent in modern Irish) 
fh 7 is silent, but sometimes as a faint breathing 


sh = as h in hit; when slender as the h in hue 


Unaspirated Consonants 
f = pronounced as in English, but like the f in feud ( fy-) when slender 
s as in sing, never as in roses; when slender, as sh in shoe 
r = rolled or trilled r as in Scottish pronunciation 
ng as in singer not as in finger 
mb = mm; this sound is also spelled mm 
nd = nn; this sound is also spelled nn 
las in lay 
h = often silent or pronounced as a faint breathing sound 


WELSH 


Welsh, like Cornish and Breton, is the living descendant of the old British or 
Brittonic tongue. It is P-Celtic (like Gaulish), unlike Irish, which is Q-Celtic. 
Many English speakers seem to think that Welsh is easier to learn. While it does 
seem easier to learn to pronounce, there are some sounds in Welsh that are not 
found in either English or Irish, and they may be quite difficult to master at first. 


Vowels 
a as in father 
e as in get; when long (6), as in they 
i as in hit; when long (1) as in machine 
o as in pot; when long, as in hold 
u like French u or German ü or the i in hit or ee in beef. 


w as oo in food (except when it is the consonantal w, then it is pronounced as 
in English) 


y as in the sound of u in hut or o in another; sometimes pronounced as i in 
hit 


Note: long vowels are marked with a circumflex(^). 


Diphthongs 
ae, ai, au = eye or igh in high 
ei, eu = uh + ee or igh in high (similar to ay in day, but closer to eye) 
oe, oi = oy of toy or boy 
aw = ow of how or ou of house 
ew = eh + oo like the eu or ou of Gaulish, but the first element is clearer 


Wy = 00 + ee, but can also sound like wee or wi of win 


Consonants 


h, d, h, l, m, n, p, and t are sounded as in English, and the letters i and w can 
also serve as consonants like the English y in yellow and the w in 
winner. 


C as in cat, never as ch as in cheese or the s sound as in cereal 


ch as in loch or German ch in Nacht 

dd as in the sound of th in this or that [6] 
f is pronounced as v in venture. 

ff is pronounced as English f. 

g is always hard as in get, never as j. 

ng is the sound of ng in singer. 


ll is sounded like the hl- in Old English or Norse. This is an l with a puff of 
breath while the tongue moves to the side of this puff of breath. (It is a 
voiceless |.) This hissing | can be mastered with a little practice. 


ph is pronounced as in English. 
r is rolled or trilled. 


rh is r with a puff of breath like Old English hr- in Hrothgar; it is the r's 
equivalent to ll. 


S as in set, never as in roses 
th is the hard th of think, not as the th of this. 


Stress 


Stress is placed on the first syllable of two-syllable words and the penultimate 
syllable in words of more than two syllables. 


Examples: 
Mabinogi [mah-bin-OG-ee] 
eisteddfod [eye-STEDH-vod] 
Cymry, Cymru [come-ree] 
Gwydion [gwud-yon] 
Llaw Llaw Gyffes [hlay (or hleye) hlow GUFF-ess] 
pair dadeni [pyre-dah-DEH-nee] 


APPENDIX G 


Celts from the West 


Archaeologist Colin Renfrew has a new theory that Celtic languages formed as a 
lingua franca (a language of trade) on the Atlantic coast of Europe and diffused 
from the west to the east. Renfrew should stick to archaeology and leave 
philology and linguistics to the scholars trained in those disciplines. There is no 
convincing evidence that the Celtic languages were formed as a lingua franca. 
John Koch has put forward a better theory that Celtic languages or the Celtic 
branch of the Indo-European language family developed in the west and spread 
to the east. This new theory makes sense as the DNA trail (pre-Bronze Age) has 
been demonstrated to have marched across southern Europe from the the center 
of Kurgan culture to the Atlantic coast from the Iberian Peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal, all the way through the French coast up to the British Isles. For more 
on these questions I would direct the reader to Jean Manco’s Blood of the Celts. 
The problem with the older model of the Celts spreading from the east to central 
Europe is that there is little evidence for it in the archaeological record. 


APPENDIX H 


Etymologies of Celtic Deity 


Old 
Irish Name 


Abhlach 
Aine 

Aillén 

Ana 

Badb Catha 
Bile 

Bith 
Bláthnat (Bláithine) 
Bodb Dearg 
Brigit 
Credne 


Dagda (nickname of 
Eochu Ollathair) 


Danu (Danann) 
Eochu, Eochaid 


Eremón 


Names 


Etymology 


“apple one” 
“burning” 
“burning flax” 
“bog goddess” 
“crow of battlefields” 
“sacred tree” 
“world,” “cosmos” 
“flowering terrain” 
“red combat” 
“exalted, height” 
“crafter” 


“good god” 


“water” 
“horse” 


“noble” 


Gaulish or 
Brittonic Name 


Aballacos 
Agna 
Aidulino 
Anona 
Catubodua 
Bilios 

Bitus 
Blatuueda 
Boduodergos 
Brigantia 
Cerdanos 


Dago-devos 


*Donu 
*Equotos in Q-Celtic 


Ariomanis or Ariomanos 





Old 


Irish Name 


Fea 


Finn 


Goibniu or Goban 


Lug (genitive Logha) 


Macha (horse 
goddess) 


Mórrígan 


Nemain 


Niam 


Nuadu 


Ogma, Ogmae 


Ollathair 


Torannan 


Etymology 


" 


"woe 
“white” 


“divine smith” 


“god of oaths” 


“of the plains” 


“ghostly queen” 
“fury” 


“sacred (place)” 
or “goddess of the 
shrine” 


“catcher” or “new, 


fresh” 


“furrowing” 


“great father” 


“thunderer” 


Gaulish or 
Brittonic Name 


Uaia or *Waia 
Uindos 
Gobannios or Gobannos 


Lugus (a u-stem in Old 
Celtic and Gaulish), 
plural Lugoues 


Macaia (nickname of 
Epona « PIE *Ekwona]) 


Moro-rigania 
Namania 


Nemetona 


Noudons (an n-stem) 


Ogmios champion of 
the gods and of 
eloquence 


Ollo-atir 


Taranus 


APPENDIX | 


Modern Scots Gaelic Kinship 
Terms 


seanair, “grandfather” 

seanmhair, “grandmother” 

athair, “father” 

mathair, “mother” 

piuthar, “sister” 

brathair, “brother” 

mac, “son (of)” 

nighean, “daughter” 

duine, “husband, man” 

bean, “woman, wife” 

brathair mathar, “maternal uncle (uncail)” 
brathair athar, “paternal uncle (uncail)” 
piuthar athar, “paternal aunt” 

piuthar mathar, “maternal aunt” 
co-ogha (pl. co-oghichean), “cousin(s)” 
sinnsear, “ancestors” 

fine (finneh), “kindred, sept” 

clann, “clan” as in a Highland clan 
ceann feadhna, “clan chief(tain)” 


APPENDIX J 


Gaulish Grammar 


This section is included for those who would like to use reconstructed Gaulish 
for a ritual language. 


In terms of syntax, Gaulish is believed to have a been a language with VSO 
(verb-subject-object) word order, although some inscriptions show an SVO 
order. Due to the inflected nature of the language, variations in word order 
usually do not affect meaning. 


Noun Declension Endings by Stem 


O-stems (Masculine) 





Singular Plural 
nominative (nom) -05 -i 
vocative (voc) -e “us 
accusative (acc) -0n -U5 
genitive (gen) -i -0n 
dative (dat) -i -obi 
locative (loc) -ui (?) -obui (?) 


O-stems (Neuter) 





nom, voc, acc -On -A 


A-stems (Mostly Feminine), ending 


Nominative 
vocative 
accusative 
genitive 
dat 
loc 
l-stems 
nom 
voc 
acc 
gen 
dat 
U-stems 
nom 
voc 
acc 
gen 
dat 
T- and D-stems 
Singular 
nom “s 
voc -$ 
acc -ten or -den 
gen -tos or -dos 
dat -ti or -di 


-a or -ia 
Singular Plural 
-A -AS 
-A -AS 
-AN -AS 
-1as -anion 
-i -abo 
-ias -ie (?) 
“IS -es 
-i -is 
-in -ion 
-0$ -ibi 
-e -ibi (?) 
Singular Plural 
"Its -Oues 
-u -OUES 
-un “us 
-OuS -ion 
-ou -obi 
Plural Example 
-tes or -des druis, pl. druides 
-tes druis, pl. druides 
-tos or -dos druiden, pl. druidos 
-tas or -das druidos, pl, druidas 


-tobi or -dobi 


druidi, pl. druidobi 


R-stems 


Singular Plural 
nom matir matres 
voc matir matres 
acc matren matras 
gen matros matrion 
dat matri matrebo 

Various Consonant Stems —C = consonant 

Singular Plural 
nom C -es 
voc C -es 
acc -en -AS 
gen -05 -on 
dat -i -bo 
loc -e (?) (?) 
inst(rumental) “ut -bi 

VERB endings — Present Indicative 
Singular 
athematic thematic 
Ist person -ommi (berommi, “I bear") -u (beru, "I bear") 
2nd person -essi (beressi, "thou bearest”) -es (beres, "thou bearest”) 


3rd person -eti (bereti, “he/she/it bears") -et (beret, “he/she/it bears") 





Plural 

lst -ommesi (berommesi, “we bear”) -mo (beremo, “we bear") 
2nd -ete -esi 

3rd -enti -ont 


What I have presented here represents a simplified overview of some key 
grammatical forms in Gaulish. For further reference, see Alex Mullen and 


Coline Ruiz Darasse, Gaulish: Language, Writing, Epigraphy. A full grammar 
of Gaulish is Georges Dottin, La langue gauloise. 

Two ancient Gaulish religious inscriptions, the tablets of Chamaliéres and 
Larzac, are edited and translated in John Koch and John Carey, eds., The Celtic 
Heroic Age, pp. 1—4. 


APPENDIX K 


Hindu and Celtic Parallels 


Hindu 

Yamaloka 

Yama 

samsara and rebirth 


Shabala (Yama’s 
guard dog) 


Brahmin purohita 
Vedic polytheism 
contains hundreds of 
deities 

prana 


yajna (sacrifice) 
Yoga and chakras 


stages of life 

three mains varnas: 
Brahmins 
Kshatriyas 
Vasihyas 


oral traditons of the 


Celtic 

Tech Duinn (House of Donn) 
Donn 

*ategena, rebirth or reincarnation 


Welsh Cwn Annwn or fairy dogs (cf. Kérberos in Greek 
mythology) 


Druid 
Celtic polytheism and animism 


has an inventory of more than330 theonyms 


Old Irish anal (breath), ainim (soul) 


Proto-Celtic *adbertos “offering, sacrifice” (Olr. idbart, 
etc.) 


filid poets of Ireland did Cauldron of Poesy (parallels in 
Plato) 


“columns of age” 
tripartite society: 
Druids 

warriors 

food producers 


up to twenty years of oral training in druid schools 


brahman 


brahmin priests led druids presided over sacrifices 
the rites 


rta (cosmic truth and Old Irish fírinne (“righteousness, truth") or cor (“fitness, 
order) fitting together”) 


Glossary 


The non-English words in this glossary are Old Irish unless otherwise noted. 


*adbertos (Old Irish idbart, etc.): Reconstructed Gaulish term for “sacrifice, 
offering, alms.” 


airbre druad: Druidic boundary, the boundaries of a nemeton. 
aire, bo-aire: “Free men,” “free herdsmen.” 
anal: “Breath.” 


*anatios: Reconstructed Gaulish term for the animus, or masculine aspect in the 
collective unconscious; the corresponding feminine aspect (anima) is the 
*anatia (cf. Olr. ainim, “soul,” and anal, “breath”; Welsh enaid, “soul”). 


ard-ri: High king. 

*ategena: Reconstructed Gaulish term for “rebirth, regeneration in the next 
world.” 

bairgen: “Loaf”: a bannock or small round, thin, flat piece of bread. 

Bealtaine: “Bright fire,” the festival beginning the summer half of the year. 


bean-nighe (Scots Gaelic):The feminine projection of a man’s anima—the 
otherworldly lover from the sith (Irish sidhe). A corresponding figure in 
Welsh folklore is the gwragedd Annwn. 


bile (Gaulish *bilios): A sacred tree. 
Branch: This is sometimes used to mean a pole or tree trunk. 


brandub (lit. “black raven”): A Celtic board game also called fidchell (see 
fidchell below). 


breithem, breithemhain: “Jurist, brehon, arbitrator.” 

bruiden: “Feast hall,” mead hall. 

buaball: The drinking horn used in Druidiacta rituals and ceremonies. 

*buccos (Gaulish) (Irish puca, Welsh bwcan): “Wild horned animal,” the 


shadow of the psyche. 


cinél: A toutal district in Druidiacta, the region or jurisdiction of a touta or 
tuath. 


clann (Welsh plant): “Clan, extended family”; in Druidiacta, a touta that has yet 
to elect a fully ordained Druis or Uatis or has yet to become offically 
recognized as a touta. 


cloch labhrais (Irish): “Talking stone” the stone used for standing on in the 
nemeton, also called the lia fail. 


cnoc-an-druad: “Hill of the druid,” the mound in the nemeton. 
coire: “Cauldron.” 

crabud: “(Religious) belief.” 

craebh: “Branch” (see Branch). 

credem: “Belief.” 

dal: “Assembly.” 

deisil: “Deosil,” i.e., turning to the right, clockwise, sunwise. 
delb (Gaulish *delua): “Appearance, form, shape” of a person. 
delg: “Brooch.” 

duili: “Elements” in the individual that correspond to the cosmic elements. 
fail: “Understone” from Olr. fo + ail. 

Fein: (Welsh, hun; Gaulish *sue-oinon): The self or ego. 

feis: “Sleep, dream.” 

ferg: “Battle fury, rage.” 


fidchell (“wood-skill”): Also called brandub, this is an ancient Celtic board 
game similar to the old Scandinavian game hnefatafl or the Welsh 
tawlbwrdd. This game is played with two armies of playing pieces on a 7 x 7 
board with one side having a king piece. Later the game was equated with 
chess. 


fír flatha: *Noble truths." 

flaithi: “Nobles, warriors." 

fleadh (Olr. flea): “Feast, banquet.” 

gean cánach: The male projection of a woman's animus—the “fairy lover.” 


geis, pl. gessa: Prohibitions based on one’s destiny or fate; causal possibilities. 


imbas: “Great wisdom, inspiration.” 

imbas forosnai: “Great wisdom by illumination.” 

lia adrada: The understone or lia fail (see fail above). 
lorg: A staff or walking stick. 


Lugnasad: The harvest festival in honor of Lug (Mod. Ir. Lugh); the “Games of 
Lug.” Modern Irish: Lughnasadh, Lughnasa, Lunasa. 


menma: “Mind, memory, thought.” 

néladoir: “Cloud-diviner.” 

oenach: “Fair, assembly.” 

Oimelc: The early spring festival associated with Brigit. 


riastrad: The “warp-spasm” of Cuchulainn—a type of magical ecstasy or battle 
frenzy. 


rige (Gaulish *rigion): “Kingship.” 

ri-tuathe: Tribal or petty king. 

Samhain: Festival held at the beginning of the Celtic new year; marks the 
beginning of the cold or dark half of the year and honors the dead. 


samon (Gaulish): “Summer.” 

scal: “Spirit, soul, ghost.” 

sláinte: Irish toast or greeting meaning “hail,” “to your health.” 
stirabout: Oatmeal porridge. 

taibhse: “Apparition,” later also “spirit” or “soul.” 

tánaiste: “Tanist, prince, heir-apparent.” 


tiocobrectios or tiocobrextios (Gaulish): *House-legislation"; a tribal council in 
ancient Gaul. 


Touta (Olr. tüath): *Tribe or district." 
toutal: relating to the touta or tuath. 
tuath (Gaulish touta): “Tribe or district." 
*uenia (Gaulish): “Family.” 


ueniatic, ueniatal: “domestic or private” (from *uenia). 
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Footnotes 


*1 The Proto-Celtic word *touta designated a tribe or people. 
*2 Baby formula may be substituted for apple juice. 
*3 Translation fom Cross and Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, p. 19. 


*4 See Cross and Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, pp. 208-10. 
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adbertoi 
blessing of the fire, 146—47 
central focus of, 45 
defined, 44 
epomeduos (horse sacrifice), 153—58 
firecraft, 139—42 
in modern druidism, 46 
nemeton setup, 136—37 
participation in, 45—46, 49 
requisites for form and structure, 122—23 
rigion (kingship), 147—53 
ritual of, 44 
Samhain customs, 175—76 
semicircle pit, 139 
Sinnsir (honor of ancestors), 142—45 
site, 138—39 
square flame during, 139 
supplies needed for, 122 
teine eigen (needfire ritual), 145—46 
Adsmerios, 64 
A.D.U.B., 28 
Áed, 56, 57 
after-birth ceremony, 124-26 
Áine, 56 


Amairgin, meditation on, 163—65 
Angus mac-ind-Óg, 56, 62 
anmenacton, 127 

Annwn, 37 

Apollo, 65—66 

ategena (rebirth and afterlife), 94—95 
austerity, 88 

avatar, 52 


axis mundi, 42 


bairgen, 118 
Banba, 35, 56, 57 
bannocks or oatcakes recipe, 203 
Bealtaine. See also Samhain 
Belotenia, 179—81 
customs, 178—81 
defined, 178 
feast, 180 
Maypole and, 179 
Bile or Bilios (sacred tree), 41, 42—43, 119—20 
blessing of the fire, 146-47 
Boand, 53, 56, 59 
Bodb Derg, 56, 57 
Bran, 52, 57, 60 
bravery, 84—85 
breath (wind), 90 
breithems/brehons, 81 
Breton terms, spirits, 71—72 
Brigit, 54, 57, 168, 176-77 
buaball, 118 


calendar, Coligny, 184—86 
celestial realms, 40—41 
Celtic and Hindu parallels, 220-21 
Celtic astronomical and atmospheric realms, 192 
Celtic cosmology. See also multiverse 
illustrated, 32 
pattern for shape of the cosmos, 39—40 
as threefold, 30 
Celtic deity names, etymologies of, 213-14 
Celtic ethics and laws, 104—5 
Celtic ethnic names, 13 
Celtic folk names, 199 
Celtic kinship terminology, xiii-xiv 
Celtic languages 
formation as a lingua franca, 212 
pronunciation of, 206-11 
Celtic lore of the soul, 86-95 
Celtic music, 105 
Celtic mystical exercises, 159—63 
Celtic mythological sources, 72—77 
Celtic religion 
about, 1 
evildoers and oath-breakers and, 35 
finding out about, 2 
revival of, 20-21 
stereotypes and fallacies of, 23 
Celtic tradition 
about, 50 
calendar in, 185 
child-naming in, 126 


confusing nature of, 31 
festivals in, 171-72 
gods in, 50, 55, 73, 77 
reconstruction of, 2 
world view in, 127 
Celtoi (Celtos and Celta), 106, 115-17 
Celts 
admiration for, ix—x 
archaeology of, 14, 19 
as branch of Endo-Europeans, 6 
common cultural identity, 13 
as cultural and linguistic family, xiii 
as designation, 13 
at end of La Téne period, 12 
fantasies about, 1—2 
intertribal gatherings, 14 
priests, 14 
prophets and wizards, 8 
seeresses, 9 
threefold class structure and, 11 
virtues of, 82 
clergy requirements, 187—88 
clothing 
cloaks, 113-14 
for Druis and Uatis, 112-14 
Irish, 112 
jewelry, 115-16 
Scots Highland, 115 
symbols, 115-18 


coire, 118 


coirm, 121 
Coligny calendar, 184-86 
“columns of age," 79 
connad, 120 
Cormac mac Airt, 82—84 
Cornish terms, spirits, 72 
cosmic elements, 47—48 
craebh bec, 119 
craebh ciuil, 118-19 
Cruacha, 57 
Cüchulainn, 17, 52, 75, 85, 90 
customs 
Bealtaine, 178-81 
Lughnasadh, 181—83 
Oimelc, 176-78 


Dagda, 31—32, 53, 54, 56, 57, 115 
Danu, 53—54, 57, 61, 103 
Dian Cécht, 39, 57 
Dillon, Myles, 14—15, 19-20, 84 
Dis Pater, 66 
Donn, 35 
Druidiacta 
about, 29 
mead and ale sacrifices, 46 
movement, 3 
nature and, 30 
principles of, 79-85 
rituals in, 122 
Rix in, 148 


supplies for rites and ceremonies, 118 
toutas and, 99 
druidic culture and learning, 20 
druidism 
approach to, this book, x 
fantasy, 27—28 
finding out about, 2 
Morganwgian, 23, 25, 27 
system of, xi-xii 
druids 
Brahmans and, 15, 19-20 
defined, 8, 14 
fantasies about, 2 
female, xiv 
mythological tales of, 18 
as *noble savages," 20 
as secular institution, 18 
time in becoming, 19 
triads and, 80—81 
word, Indo-European etymology, 197 
Druis 
in adbertoi, 45 
in Belotenia, 179-81 
clothing, 112-14 
in coming of age ceremony, 129-32 
in epomeduos (horse sacrifice), 155—57 
function of, 101 
in Lugnasad, 182—83 
in The Night of Oimelc, 177-78 


requirements, 187—88 


in rigion, 151-52 
in Sinnsir, 142—44 
in The Three Nights of Samhain, 174—75 
in wedding ceremony, 132-34 
Dumias, 64 


earth, 39 
ecstasy, state of, 90 
epomeduos (horse sacrifice) 
about, 153-54 
celebrants, 155 
horse goddess, 154 
materials and equipment, 155 
Ériu, 35, 57 
etymologies 
of Celtic deity names, 213-14 
Indo-European, 195—202 


fail, 119 
Falias, 31, 34 
Fand, 37, 58 


“Father Sky,” 11 
“Feast of the Death Bed” ( fled cro-lige), 135 
Fenian cycle, 75-76 
festivals 
about, 171-72 
beginning of, 172 
rites and customs of, 172—83 
Fiachra, 58 
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lore of, 18, 43, 88 
practices of, 76 
pursuing work of, 159 
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Findias, 33—34 
firecraft 
about, 139-42 
fire bow and, 140, 141 
fire kit and, 140-41 
nemeton and, 190 
rules of, 190 
tinder, 139-40, 190 
fled cro-lige (“Feast of the Death Bed"), 135 
Flood myth, 38 
Flowers, Stephen E., ix—xii 
Fódla, 35, 57, 58 
Fomorians, 34, 39, 51—52 
food, sacred, 203 
food symbolism, 205 
Four Branches of Mabinogi, 76—77 
"fury anger," 88 


"games of Lug," 181—83 
Gaulish, pronunciation in, 206—7 
Gaulish grammar, xiv, 216-19 
Gaulish myths, 77 

Gaulish terms, spirits, 72 

Gauls, 13, 17 

geis (taboo regulations), 92 
gillacht (adolescence), 80 


goddesses. See also specific goddesses horse, 154 
names of, Indo-European etymology, 196-97 
river, 53-54 
toutal, 51—53 
Welsh, 60—63 

gods. See also specific gods 
animals for sacrifice, 53 
celestial civilization of, 50 
high, 52, 54 
Irish tradition renaming of, 67 
names of, Indo-European etymology, 196—97 
tales of, 55 
Welsh, 60—63 

Goibniu, 58, 61, 214 

Golden Section Order Society, 28 

Gorias, 33, 34 

guardian spirit, 91 

Gutuater, 101, 143, 158-59, 174-75, 180-81, 182 


harmony and balance, 87 

heaven and earth, 87 

heavenly plains, 191 

Hercules, 66—67 

Hindu and Celtic parallels, 220-21 
hóclachus (young adulthood), 80 
holy symbols, 117 

horse goddess, 154 

horse sacrifice. See epomeduos 
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Imbas, 85 
Indo-European etymologies 
Celtic folk names, 199 
derivatives, 195-96 
“druid,” 197 
gods and goddesses, 196-97 
numbers, 201—2 
oak tree, 198 
macrocosm, 86, 88, 90 
religious importance, 200—201 
religious offices, 198 
seasons, 199 
sun, 199-200 
words for *god," 195 
Indo-Europeans. See also Celts 
aristocracy, 8 
common people, 8 
languages, 6 
priesthoods, 8—9 
term usage, 3 
threefold class structure, 9-11 
weapons and tools, 7—8 
indoor nemeton, 169 
“inferno regions," 37—38 
Instruction of Cormac, 82-84 
invasions, mythical, 74 
Iouantucaros, 64 


Irish renaissance, 24—25 


jewelry, 115-16 


Jupiter, 65 


KGH (Kredenn Geltiek Hollevedel), 29 
kingship. See rigion 
kinship terms, 215 


lanamnas (wedding ceremony), 132 
languages, 17-18 

Lebor Gabdla Erenn, 55, 67, 74, 150-51 
Ler, 58, 61 

lesser spirits, 68—70 

liach, 118 

Lug, 33-34, 49, 52, 55, 58, 181-82 
Lughnasadh customs, 181-83 
Lugnasad, 181—83 


Manannán, 31, 40, 52, 57—59 

Manannán mac Lir, 36, 37, 57, 119 
Mars, 65 

Masonic Druidism, 21, 27 

“Mass,” 16 

Maypole, 43, 142, 179 

mead and ale, as expression of sacrifice, 48—49 
mead recipe, 204 

meditation in a nemeton, 168-70 
meditation on song of Amairgin, 163-65 
memory and mind, 90—91 

Mercurius, 64 

microcosm, 86, 88, 90, 93 

mid cuill, 121—22 

middle world, 38—40 


Midir, 57, 59 
Milesians, 74 
Minerva, 66 
morality and ethics, Celtic, 79 
Morganwg, Iolo, 22—23 
Morganwgian druidism, 23, 25, 27 
Morrigan, 33, 59, 62, 214 
multiverse 
celestial realm, 40—41 
Falias, 31, 34 
Findias, 33—34 
Gorias, 33, 34 
illustrated, 32 
middle world, 38—40 
Murias, 31—32, 34 
as threefold, 30, 34 
underworld, 34—35, 36 
worlds of, 31 
Murias, 31—32, 34 
mythological tales, 74—77 


Nechtan 
about, 59 
connection to water, 39 
Dagda and, 32 
defined, 165 
well of, 110, 165-67 
Nemedians, 74 
nemeton 
about, 107 


for adbertoi, 136—39 

defined, 108 

diagram, 108, 137 

dimensions and size, 110 

firecraft and, 190 

illustrated, 109 

indoor, 169 

macrocosmic elements, 110-11 

materials needed, 136 

meditation in, 168-70 

sacred wells and shafts, 110 

setting up, 136-37 

shapes, 109 

well of Nechtan in, 166 

word in ancient Celtic world, 111 
The Night of Oimelc, 177—78 
Nuadu Airgetlám, 33—34, 52, 53, 59, 92 
numbers, Indo-European etymology, 201—2 


oak trees, 42—43, 168, 198 
O.B.O.D. (Order of Bards, Ovates, and Druids), 28 
Ogma, 57, 59 
Oimelc 

about, 176 

customs, 176-78 

The Night of Oimelc, 177—78 
Old Irish, pronunciation in, 208—9 
ollams, 19 
otherworld religions, 191—92 
outward appearance, 90 


perilous places, 42 

physical body, 88-89 

Pollux, 67-68 

polytheism, 51 

priesthoods, xiii-xiv, 1, 8-9, 21, 28, 99 
pronunciation, of Celtic languages, 206-11 
püca (wild aspect), 91—92 


rebirth and afterlife (ategena), 94-95 
Reformed Druids of North America (RDNA), 28 
religions, otherworld, 191—92 
religious offices, words for, 198 
rigion (kingship). See also adbertoi; rituals 
about, 147—48 
ceremony, 148—49 
defined, 148 
gathering location, 150 
materials and equipment, 149 
music and dancing, 152—53 
participants, 149 
preliminary preparations, 149 
procession order, 150 
Rites of Passage (ueniatal), 124—35 
ritual gear, names of, 193-94 
ritual instruments, 118—23 
rituals 
adbertoi, 44—46, 136—70 
anmenacton, 127 
after-birth ceremony, 124-26 
blessing of the fire, 146-47 


Celtic mystical exercises, 159-63 
in Druidiacta, 122 
epomeduos (horse sacrifice), 153-58 
mythically, 173 
Sinnsir and, 142 
fled cro-lige (“Feast of the Death Bed”), 135 
guidelines for solitary practitioners, 158—59 
lanamnas (wedding ceremony), 132 
meditation on Amairgin, 163—65 
research basis of, xiv 
rigion (kingship), 147—53 
Rites of Passage, 124—35 
Sinnsir (honor of ancestors), 142-44 
teine eigen (needfire ritual), 145—46 
uirolaxton or benalaxton (coming of age ceremony), 128-32 
river goddesses, 53-54 
Rix. See also rigion (kingship) 
defined, 147 
in Druidiacta, 148 
in inauguration, 149-50 
in touta government, 99 
Roman interpretation, 63—64 
Ruad Rofhessa, 57, 59 
Russell, George, 24, 25 


sacred gear, 112—23 
sacrifice, 16-17, 44, 46, 48 
sacrificial giving, 44—49 
Samhain. See also Bealtaine 
adbertos, 175—76 


customs, 172-75 

date of, 171 

defined, xi 

feasts, 172 

fires on, 172-73 

fleadh (feast), 176 

"food for the dead," 172 

teine eigen and, 145—46 

Three Nights of Samhain, The, 174—75 


seasons, words relating to, 199 

self, 92—93 

Sinnsir (honor of ancestors), 142—45 
slat, 114 


solitary practitioners 


Celtic mystical exercises, 159—63 
guidelines for, 158—59 
indoor nemeton, 169 


meditation on Amairgin, 163-65 


"Song of the Forest Tree," 141 


soul, the 


Celtic lore of, 86-95 
diagram of, 93 

druidic terms for, 89—90 
physical, 89 

spiritual, 89 


spirits. See also specific spirits 


Breton terms, 71 
Cornish terms, 72 
Gaulish terms, 72 
lesser, 68-70 


in Scottish Highland fairy lore, 70 
Welsh fairies, 70—71 
spiritual soul, 89 
stages of life, 79-80 
sun, words relating to, 199—200 
Sylvan Celtic Fellowship, xiv 
symbols, 115-18 


Tailtiu, 60, 181 
Taranus, 11, 42, 51, 53, 62 
teine eigen (needfire ritual), 145—46 
tenlach, 120 
tenlach teined, 120 
Three Nights of Samhain, The 174-75 
Thunderers, 11 
time, 87 
Tir fo Thuinn, 37 
Tir na mBan, 36 
Tir na mBéo, 36-37 
toutal goddesses, 39, 51—53 
toutas 
aristocracy of, 98 
Celtic ethics and laws, 104—5 
Celtic music, 105 
Celtic names, 103 
defined, 98 
Druidiacta and, 99 
as extended families, 103 
general rules for setting up, 103-6 
guilds, 100—101 


leader of, 98, 99-100 
officers, 101-2 
rites for members, 101 
ritual instruments, 118 
size and power of, 99 
structure illustration, 100 
structure of, 98-106 
sworn members of, 106 
time for meetings, 102—3 
warriors, 98-99 

Toutatis, 64 

triads, 80-81 

truth, 84 


Tuireann, 60 


Uatis 
in adbertoi, 45 
in adbertos, 175—76 
in Belotenia, 180-81 
defined, 8, 187-88 
function of, 101 
in Lugnasad, 182-83 
requirements, 187—88 
in Sinnsir, 142—44 
Ueleda, 9, 101, 115, 146, 177-78, 187 
Uindon, 64 
uirolaxton or benalaxton (coming of age ceremony), 128-32 
Ulster, 20 
Ulster cycle, 55, 75 
underworld, 34—35, 36, 191—92 


Vedic Brahmans, 15, 19-20, 47, 48—49 
virtues, 82 

visualization, 158, 160—65 

vital energy, 89 


waters, 38—39, 40 

Well of Segais, 165 

Welsh, pronunciation in, 210—11 
Welsh divinities, 60—63 
witch-cult theory, 26—27 


words 
*druid," 197 
for *god," 195 


for the oak tree, 199 

of religious importance, 200—201 
for religious offices, 198 

for the seasons, 199 

for the sun, 199-200 


year, divisions of, 172 
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